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• WQNliO' 


THE HIGH PEAKS OF ASIA 

, CHAPTER 1. 



THE PRINCIPAL PEAKS AND THEIR ALTITUDES. 

I N tlie earlier stages of geographical investigation the most important features- 
of a moantain mass are the high peaks. They may be, it is true, but slight 
prominences of lofty ranges and they may possess perhaps no geological signi¬ 
ficance : but they are conspicuous and definite points ; they are the only moun¬ 
tain features that can be observed ndth accuracy from a distance; and the deter¬ 
mination of their positions and heights is the first step of the ladder of geographical 
knowledge. When this step has been taken, further progress becomes possible ; 
the peaks can be made the basis of subsequent surveys ; the courses of rivera 
and the positions of lakes can be laid down with regard to them ; the trends and 
forms and magnitudes of the ranges can be inferred from the distribution of the 



In the following Tables I to V all the peaks of Asia that have been found 
to exceed 24,000 feet in height are catalogued in order of magnitude : their geo¬ 
graphical positions are shown in the five corresponding charts, numbered also 
I to V. 


Table I.—Peaks of the first magnitude, exceeding 28,000 feet in height. 


Reference 
Number 
of Peak, 

1 

Name or Symbol. 

2 

Peak and 
Sheet 
Numbers, 

3 

Number 

of 

stations 

from 

which tho 
height was 
observed, 

4 

System. 

5 

Height. 

6 

.Latitude. 

7 

Lougitude. 

8 

1 

Mount Everest 

37/72 I 

6 

Nepal Himfilaya . 

feet 

29,002 

0 f if 

27 69 16 

Q t ft 

86 65 40 

2 

K» . . . . 

13/62 A , 

0 

Karakorum . 

28,250 

36 62 65 

76 30 61 

3 

Kancbenjunga 

10’/78 A 

9 

Nepal Himalaya . 

28,140 

27 42 09 

88 09 00 
. i 

Table 

II.—Peaks of the second magnitude, between 27,000 and 28,000 feet in height. 

Reference 

Number 

Name or Symbol. 

Peak and 
Sheet 

Number 

of 

stations 

from 

System. 

Height. 

Latitude, 

Longitude, 

of Peak, 

1 

<> 

Nurabera. 

3 

which the 
height was 
observed. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

4 

, 

Sheet 72 I 


Nepal Himalaya . 

feei 

27,890 

Off* 

27 57 43 

0 t 0 

86 56 10 

5 

Kancbenjunga II . ^ , 

10»/78 A 

'7 

Nepal Himalaya . 

27,803 

27 41 30 

88 09 24 

6 

Makalu 

2/72 M 

6 

Nepal Himalaya . 

27,790 

27 53 23 

87 05 29 


B 
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Table III. — Peaks of the third magnitude, between 26,000 and 27,000 feet in height. 


Roference 
Number 
of Peak. 

1 

Name or Symbol, 

2 

Peak and 
Sheet 
Numbers, 

3 

Number 

of 

stations 
from 
which the 
height was 
observed, 

4 

System, 

5 

Height. 

6 

Latitude. 

7 

Longitado. 

8 ^ 

7 

Dliaulagiti 

0/62 P 

7 

Nepal Himalaya , 

feet 

20,706 

ey / /f 

28 41 48 

o / fr 

83 29 42 

8 

Cho Oyu 

5/71 L 

5 

Nepal Himalaya ♦ 

26,750 

28 05 .32 

86 39 51 

9 

Kutang I . , , 

14/71 D 

3 

Nepal Himalaya . 

26,658 

28 33 00 

84 33 43 

10 

jManga Par bat I 

48/43 I 

8 

^Punjab Himalaya 

26,620 

35 14 21 

74 35 24 

11 

.tlnnapuma T 

Sheet 62 P 

8 

Nepal Himalaya • 

26,492 

28 35 44 

83 49 10 

12 

Gasherbnim X 

23/62 A 

4 

Karakorum . 

26,470 

35 4.3 30 

76 41 48 

13 

Broad Peak . 

16/62 A 

,, 

Karakorum . 

26,4()f) 

36 48 36 

76 34 23 

14 

Gasherbriim II . 

21/52 A 

2 

Karakoram , 

26,360 

36 46 31 

76 30 15 

16 

Goeaintlian . , , 

46/71 H 

2 

Nepal Himnlaya . 

26,291 

28 21 07 

85 46 55 

16 

Gasherbrnin IV * , 

19/52 A 

2 

Karakorum . 

26,180 

36 46 38 

76 37 02 

17 

Gasherbnim III 

20/62 A 

2 

Karakonini . 

26,090 

36 45 36 

76 38 33 

18 

Annapurna II 

3'71 B 

6 

Nepal Himalaya . 

26,041 

28 32 05 

84 07 26 


Table IV.—Peaks of the fourtii magnitude, between 25,000 and 26,000 feet in 

height. 


Reforenco 
Number 
of Peak. 

1 

Name or Symbol. 

2 


Peak and 
vSheet 
Numbers. 

3 

Number 

of 

stations 

from 

which the 
height was 
observed. 

4 

System. 

5 

Height. 

6 

Latitude. 

7 

Longitude. 

I- 

19 

Gyaehang Kang 



3/71 L 

1 

Nepal Himalaya . 

feet 

25,990 

o / ^ 

28 05 52 

0 f 

86 44 

i 

•A 

41 

20 

Dfvstp Gliil 



20/42 e 

2 

Karakoram 

25,868 

36 19 35 

75 11 

20 

21 

Kimalchnli . 



19/71 n 

4 

Nepal Himalaya . 

25,801 

28 26 03 

84 38 

34 

22 

Kangbaohen . 



9/78 A 

4 

Nepal Himalaya • 

25,782 

27 42 59 

88 06 

47 

23 

Ngojumba Kang 



2/71 L 

4 

Nepal Himalaya , 

25,730 

28 06 24 

86 41 

15 

24 

Kutang 11 



16/71 D 

2 

Nepal Himalaya , 

25,705 

28 30 12 

84 34 

07 

25 




Sheet 72 I 

,, 

Nepal Himalaya , 

25,700 

27 57 63 

86 53 

23 

26 

Masherbrnm East 



7/62 A 

7 

Karakorum . 

25,660 

35 38 36 

76 18 

31 

27 

Nanda Devi 



115/.53N 

9 

Kuitiaun Himalaya 

25,645 

30 22 32 

79 58 

22 

28 

nil 0mo Lonzo 



1/72 M 

2 

Nepal Himalaya . 

25,040 

27 55 47 

87 06 

44 

' 29 

Masberbmm West 



8/52 A 

3 

Karakorum . 

25,610 

35 38 29 

76 18 

23 

30 

Nanga Parbat II 



47/43 I 

2 

Punjab Himalaya 

25,572 

35 15 22 

74 35 

14 

31 

Rakaposhi 



27/42 L 

3 

Haramosh Ridge . 

25,550 

36 08 39 

74 29 

22 

32 

Hunza-Kunji I 



32/42 L 

3 

Karakorum . 

25,540 

36 30 39 

74 31 

26 

33 

Kiinjut No. 1 



12/42 P 
49/63 N 

2 

Karakonim . 

25,460 

36 12 21 

75 25 03 

34 

Kamet . 



6 

Zaskar Range 

25,447 

30 55 13 

79 35 

37 

35 

Name ha Barwa 



6/82 0 

,, 

Assam Himalaya . 

25,445 

29 37 51 

95 03 

31 

36 

XLIII . 



6/62 P 

5 

Nepal Himalaya . 

25,429 

28 45 45 

83 23 

26 

37 

SJierpigang I 



36/52 A 

4 

Karakorum . 

25,400 

35 24 01 

76 50 

55 

38 

Gurla Mandhata 



7/62 E 

rt 

jj 

Nepal Tibet Water¬ 

25,355 

30 26 18 

81 17 

57 

39 

Jano 



13/78 A 

9 

shed. 

Nepal Himalaya . 

25,294 

27 40 66 

88 02 

47 

40 

Hunza-Kunji II 



31/42 L 

1 

Karakoram . , 

25,294 

36 31 54 

74 SO 

01 

41 

Sherpigang II 



35/62 A 

4 

Karakorum . , 

26,280 

35 24 24 

76 60 

60 

42 




29/52 P 

2 

Sasir Ridge . 

25,280 

34 52 00 

77 45 

13 

43 

XLIV . 



6/62 V 

3 

Nepal Himalaya , 

25,271 

28 45 13 

83 22 

46 

■M 

Tirich Mir I . 



7/37 P 

2 

Hindu Kush 

26,203 

36 15 21 

71 60 

32 

45 




44/71 H 

2 

Nepal Himalaya . 

25,134 

28 21 17 

85 48 

45 

46 

Makalu IT 



Sheet 72 M 

. * 

Nepal HimMaya . 

26,120 

27 54 58 

87 04 

64 

47 

Ohogolisa 



26/62 A 

4 

Karakorum . 

26,110 

35 36 44 

76 34 

23 

48 

Satellite of Gosainthan 


7/62 P 

7 

Nepal Himalaya » 

25,064 

28 44 07 

83 18 

53 

49 

Kungur * • 



4/42 N 

2 

Miiztagh Ata , 

25,146 

38 39 23 

76 13 05 


* Sir Aurel Stein prefers the spelling Kongur, 
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Table V.—Peaks of the fifth magnitude, between 24,000 and 25,000 feet in height. 


Roforence 
Number 
of Peak. 

1 

Name or Symbol. 

2 

Peak and 
wSiieet 
Numbers. 

3 

Number 

of 

stations 

froni 

which the 
height was 
observed, 

4 

System. 

6 

Height. 

6 

Latitude, 

7 

, 

Longitude. 

8 

50 

.Boiohaghurduanaair 

33/42 L 

8 

Karakorum . 

feet 

24,970 

O / /f 

36 26 30 

O f tt 

74 40 62 

5.1 

XLV . 


8/62 P 
19/77 L 

5 

Nopal Himalaya . 

24,885 

28 44 03 

83 21 51 

o2 

Kula Kaiifijri I 


2 

Assam Himalaya . 

24,784 

28 14 02 

90 37 09 

53 

XXXVI 


18/62 P 

4 

Nepal Himalaya . 

24,750 

28 35 03 

83 59 31 

54 

Kula Kangri It 


1.3/77 L 

4 

Assam Himalaya . 

24,740 

28 02 49 

90 27 30 

55 

E» 


Sheet 71 L 

,, 

Nepal Himalaya . 

24,730 

28 01 27 

86 54 47 

50 

Kula Kangri III 


12/77 L 

1 

Assam Himalaya . 

24,710 

28 03 13 

90 27 28 

57 

Mamotttong . 


12/62 E 

1 

Karakorum , 

24,6^10 

35 08 54 

77 34 41 

58 

XXXV 


2/71 D 

4 

Nopal Himalaya . 

24,088 

28 32 11 

84 06 05 

59 

Kula Kangri IV 


11/77 L 

1 

Assam Himalaya . 

24,6<K> 

28 04 11 

90 26 53 

00 



.31/62 F 

2 

Sasir JRidge . 

24,650 

34 48 14 

77 48 22 

01 



.30/52 F 

2 

Sasir Ridge . 

24,590 

34 50 31 

77 47 16 

02 

Noshaq 


Sheet 37 P 

,. 

Hindu Kush 

24,573 

36 26 06 

71 05 08 

63 

Tirioh Mir TI 


Sheet 37 P 

2 

Hindu Kush 

24,564 

36 15 47 

71 49 52 

64 

Teram Kangri 


15/52 E 

4 

Karakorum . 

24,489 

35 34 38 

77 06 04 

65 

Jonsong 


90/78 A 

2 

Nepal Himalaya . 

24,472 

27 52 62 

88 08 12 

66 

ludus-Nagar Watershed 

46/42 L 

2 

Haramosh Ritlge . 

24,470 

36 00 14 1 

74 52 34 

67 

No. 2. 

Tirieli Mir III 


Sheet 37 P 

2 

Hindu Kush 

24,461 

36 16 00 

71 49 31 

68 

LVII . 


116/63 N 

3 

Kumaiin Himalaya 

24,391 

30 21 68 

79 59 54 

69 

Muztiigh Ata 

* • 

7/42 N 

2 

Muatagh Ata 

24,388 

38 16 43^ 

75 07 061 

70 


• . * 

8/62 E 

4 

Karakorum . 

24,370 

385 
36 17 46 

02 i 

77 01 23 

71 

Cloeo companion 

of K»« 

48/62 F 

• • 

Soair Bidge . 

24,330 

34 52 25 

77 44 18 

72 

and K2^ 

Kunlun No. 1 


,3/61 E 

2 

Kunlun 

24,306 

36 47 48 

81 08 42 

73 

Gane.^h Himal 


6/71 H 

1 

Nepal Himalaya . 

24,299 

28 23 30 

86 07 45 > 

76 48 07 

74 

Kondus 


50>/62 A 


Karakorum . 

24,280 

36 31 06 

75 

Istor-O-Nai . ; 


Sheet 37 P 

2 

Hindu Kush 

24,271 

36 22 38 

71 63 62 

76 

Tirich Mir IV s 
Haramosh 


68/43 I, 

3 

Haramosh Ridge . 

24,270 

, 36 oO 29 

74 53 62 

77 

Bimo Peak . 


61/62 E 

2 

Karakorum . 

24,230 

35 21 22 

77 22 09 

78 

West Ibi Gamin 


48/.33 N 

,, 

Zaskar Range 

24,200 

30 57 03 

79 34 10 

79 

Eiist Ibi Gamin 


Sheet 63 N 


Zaskar Range 

24,170 

30 56 67 

79 36 09 

80 

Ghuren Hitnal 


4/62 P 
1/42 1) 

7 

Nepal Himalaya . 

24,150 

28 43 54 

83 12 43 

81 

Sad Ishtragb . 
Kunjut No. 3 


2 

Hindu Kush 

24,110 

30 32 57 

72 06 68 

82 


7/42 P 

2 

Karakorum . 

24,090 

36 19 03 

76 02 in 
10 > 
88 11 56 

83 

Satellite of Kanchenjunga 

6/78 A 

2 

Nepal Himalaya . 

24,089 

27 47 15 

84 

Nalkankar ♦ 

H • 

Sheet 62 F 


Nepal-Tibet Water 

24,064 

30 17 14 

81 23 30 

85 

Chamlaug 


42/72 I 

2 

shed. 

Nepal Himalaya . 

24,012 

27 46 31 

86 58 56 

86 

Kabru . 

• 

16/78 A 

2 

Nepal Hinuilaya . 

24,002 
• » 

27 36 30 , 

1 

1 88 06 60 

' .1 
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Table VI.— Other peaks of more than 24,000 feet, whose positions and heiohfa are 
not yet stilhciently well known for inclusion in Tables I--V. 





Number 



1 


Reierenoe 
Number 
of Peab.. 

Name or Symbol. 

Peak and 
Sheet 
Numbers. 

of 

stations 

from 

which the 
height was 
observed. 

System. 

Height. 

Latitude. 

liOngitude* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

87 

88 

f 89 

fiO 

91 

02 

93 1 

1 

N* K. Satellite of 

N.IL 1 

Garmo .... 
Kunjut No. 2 

Satcilito of Kanchenjunga 
Tirich Mir V . 

Hnnza-Kunji IV , 

57/52 A 
Sheet 62 V 
Sheet 42 E 
11/42 !> 
2/78 A 
Sheet 37 P 
34/42 L 

*2 

1 

5 

2 

^ 1 

Karakorum . 

Nepal Himalaya . 
Trans-Alai Range 
Karakorum . 

Nepfil Himalaya . 
Hindu Kush 
Karakorum . 

feet 

24,750 

24,509 

24,590 

24,580 

24,344 

24,076 

24,044 

0 ^ /IT 

35 55 25 
28 36 60 
38 56 40 

36 12 45 
27 62 40 
36 16 17 
36 24 10 

1 

0 / />> 

76 33 28 

83 62 26 

72 01 20 

76 IS 12 

88 08 36 

71 48 52 

74 41 43 


Tke question, ‘Svbat constitutes a peak,” has been considered in Chapter 
18, Part III, in a reference to the discovery of Terain Kangri. The question, 
“By whom was Mount Everest discovered?,” is considered in Chapter 21, 
■Part 111, in a reference to the Nepal Hiinalaya. 

A column has been included in Tables I to V showing the number of stations 
from which the height of each peak has been observed. For the attainment 
of accuracy it is more profitable to observe a peak from difierent places and dis¬ 
tances than to multiply observations from any one station; and the number of 
observing stations is an indication of the trustworthiness of the resulting value 
of altitude, .riie accuracy of the adopted values of height is discussed hereafter 
and niiinerical estimates of the magnitudes of the errors that may exist are 
foimed. 

A column has also been included showing the Survey of India number and 
sheet of each peak, in case the reader requires mpre detailed information. 

The latitude and longitude of each pealc have been given in the tables, so 
that its position on the charts may be ascertained. In the drainage Charts XXIV 
to XXXIV (appended to Part III) these positions have been marked exactly : but 
in Charts I to V the scale is so small that in crowded clusters there has not been 
always room to mark the precise position of each peak ; a few of the symbols 

overlapped, and had to be slightly displaced in order to make room for 
others. 

It will be noticed that every peak of Chart I is shown by a larger and larm- 
circle on each of the successive Charts II to V; the reason for this increase is that 
at the level of 28,000 feet Kanchenjunga, for example, is in nature hardly more 
than a point, but at 27,000 feet the contour round Kanchenjunga encloses an 
area; and at 24,000 feet a horizontal section taken through the Kanchenjunga 


I 
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pyramid would show that a considerable area of the earth’s surface had attained 
that elevation.* 

In the fifth column of each table is given the range on which each peal; is 
situated, the great Himalaya range being divided into four sections :— 

(i) the Punjab Himalaya from the Indus to the Sutlej ; 

(ii) the Kumaun Himalaya from the Sutlej to the Kali; 

(iii) the Nepal Himalaya from the Kali to the Tista; 

(iv) the Assam Himalaya from the Tista to the Brahmaputra.f 

The relative positions of the ranges mentioned in the tables are shown on 
tlie range chart, which serves as a frontispiece. 

Well-known peaks beloiv 24,000 feet—ln Table VTI are given the details of a 
few well-known peaks, which are less than 24,000 feet in. height. This table unlike 
the preceding does not contain the names of all peaks above a certain height, and 
is not therefore a continuation of Table V. Some peaks have been omitted which 
exceed in height many of those of Table VII; to give complete lists of all known 
peaks would be to convert this paper into a numerical catalogue. 

A great many' of the peaks of Table VII are visible from Mussoorie and 
Landour, and their outlines are shown in Chart VII 1.1 The panorama of Chart 
Vni is continuous from left to right: it has been draAvn in three sections that 
it might be made to fit the size of this paper. The reference letters A and B 
have been added to indicate continuity. 


Table VII.—Some well-known peaks, the lieights of which are less than 24,000 

feet. 


Reference 
N umber 
of Peak, 

1 

Name or Symbol. 

2 

1 

Peak and 
Sheet 
Numbers, 

3 

Number 

of 

stations 

front 

which the 
height was 
observed. 

4 

System. 

5 

Height, 

G 

Latitude. 

7 

Longitude. 

8 







feet 

0 / 

t 

0 t et 

94 

Api 


160/62 B 

3 

Nepal Himalaya . 

2.3,399 

30 00 20 

80 56 54 

95 

Badrlnath 


21 im N 

5 

Kumaun Himalaya 

23,190 

30 44 16 

79 16 62 

96 

Bandar punch. 


69/53 I 

5 

Kumaun Itinialaya 

20,720 

31 00 12 

78 33 17 

97 

Chomo Lhari . 


38/78 E 

2 

Assam Himalaya . 

23,997 

27 49 42 

89 16 21 

98 

Chumunko 


80/78 A 

4 

Nepal Himalaya . 

17,310 

27 27 31 

88 47 12 

90 

Dayabhang . 


35/71 H 

. 2 

Nepal Himillaya . 

23,750 

28 15 22 

85 31 09 

100 

Deotibba 


20/52 H 

5 

Punjab Himalaya 

20,410 

32 12 51 

77 23 54 

TOl 

Bubanni 


38/43 I 

1 

Harainosh Ridge . 

20,164 

35 57 23 

74 38 05 

102 

Dunagiri 


108/53 N 

4 

Kumaun Himalaya 

23,184 

30. 30 .57 

79 52 04 


^ Ou Chart V peaks of the fifth magnitucle have been drawn as points, those of the fourth xnagnitucle have been given 
a diameter of 6 miles, those of the third a diameter of 12 miles, those of the second a diameter of 18 and thf»so of the 

first a jjiametor of 24 miles. 


t The Punjab and Kumaun Himalaya have been for the most part surveyed ; the peaks of the ?^epal Himalaya have 
been observed from long distances and the country was topograpliicaUy surveyed in 1924 : the Assam Himalaya form 
still a Urra incogTtitay although many of the peaks have been well observed from the south, and surveys of an exploratory 
nature have been carried out in 1911-13 and 1921-22. 

$Tliis chart was copied from the panorama drawn by Col, St. G. C. Gore, C,S J., R.E., in 1887. 
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Table VII.—Some well-known peaks, the heights of which are less than 24,000 

feet— contd. 


Reference 
Number 
of Peak. 

1 

Name or Symbol* 

2 

Peak and 
Sheet 
Numbers. 

3 

Number 

of 

stations 

from 

whioU the 
height -was 
observed. 

4 

System. 

5 

Height. 

0 

Latitude, 

7 

Longitude. 

8 

103 

Oan^rotri* 

11/63 J 

3 

Kumauja Himalaya 

feet 

2:i,700 

O f JIf 

30 62 68 

OiHf 

78 62 14 

J04 

Gardhar 

1.3/62 n 

1 

Punjab Himalaya 

21,140 

32 65 07 

76 42 48 

105 

Gaiiri Sanlcarf 

6/72 T 

6 

Nepal Himalaya . 

23,440 

27 57 62 

86 20 16 

106 

Gyala Peri 

Slieet 82 K 

,, 

Assam Himalaya , 

23,4(i0 

29 48 62 

94 69 06 

107 

Jaonli . . * . 

17/63 J 

1 

Kumaim Himalaya 

21,760 

30 51 17 

78 51 25 

108 

Jibjibia East i J 

57/71 H 

' 2 

Nopal Himalaya . 

21,839 

28 07 41 

85 52 16 ^ 

100 

Jibjibia West ^ . 

66/71 H 

2 

Nepal Himalaya . 

22,876 

28 10 25 

85 46 51 

no 

KaiJas . . 

Sheet 62 E 

2 

Kailas 

22,028 

31 04 02 

81 18 50 

11] 

Kaufmann 

Sheet 42 A 

.. 

Trans-iUai . 

2.3,000 

‘39 18 20 

72 60 03 

112 

Kedamatb . 

7/63 N 

(> 

Kumaun Himalaya 

22,770 

30 47 53 

79 04 07 

113 

Kharchakund 

8/63 N 

i 

Kumauii Himalaya 

21,69.5 

.30 46 46 

79 07 47 

lU 

Kiingpu 

36/78 E 

., 

Assam Himo Wa 

22,252 

27 50 40 

89 20 16 

116 

Lunlvho 

Sheet 42 D 

2 

Hindu Kush " . 

22,641 

36 46 30 

72 26 16 

116 

Mcr or Kana§ 

7/{j2 B 

2 

Punjab Himalaya 

23,250 

34 00 48 

76 03 22 

117 

■Muztagh 

1/61 A 

•. 

Kunlun 

23,890 

35 66 21 

80 14 10 

118 

Nampa 

Sheet 62 P 

4 

Nepal Himalaya . 

22,162 

30 00 37 

81 00 03 

no 

Nandakna 

76/63 N 

2 

Kumaun Himalaya 

20,700 

30 20 66 

79 43 09 

120 

Nandakot 

41/62 B 

3 

Kuniann Himalaya 

22,510 

30 16 61 

80 04 11 

121 

Narsing 

44/78 A 

4 

Nepal Himalaya . 

19,130 

27 30 40 

88 17 02 

122 

Nilakaiita 

28/63 H 

3 

Kumaun Himalaya 

21,640 

.30 43 62 

79 24 28 

123 

Nodzinkangfla 

1/77 L . 

.. 

Nepal-Tibet VV^ater- 

23,794 

28 67 16 

90 11 33 

124 

Nyoiiohen4ang-Iha. 

6/77 J 

3 

sheiL 

Nyenchen- tang- Iba. 

23,256 

30 22 17 

90 36 18 

126 

Panch Cliulhi . • 

92/62 B 

3 

Kumaun Himalaya 

22,650 

30 12 51 

80 25 41 ' 

126 

127 

Paiidim 

18/78 A 

8 

Nepal Himalaya . 

22,010 

27 34 38 

88 13 10 

P»ubut\ri ' . • . 

69/78 A 

2 

Nepal Himalaya . 

23,180 

27 56 56 

88 r)(> 30 

128 

Riwo Phargyul North. . % 

39/63 I 

2 

Zriskar 

22,210 

31 54 08 

78 44 39 

129 

Kiwo Pbargyul South ) 
Sargaroiu 

41/83 I 

2 

Zaskar 

22,170 

31 53 05 

78 44 05 

130 

64/53 I 

2 

Kumaun Himalaya 

20,370 

31 06 08 

78 30 04 

131 

Ser or Nauall 

1/62 C 

6 

Punjab Himalaya 

23,410 

33 68 56 

76 01 31 

132 

Siiuvo .... 

14/78 A 

2 

Nepal Himalaya . 

22,360 

27 40 44 

88 14 38 

133 

Srikanta 

7/63 J 

4 

Kumaun Himalaya 

20,120 

30 57 25 

78 48 22 

134 

Tengri Khan 

Sheet 11, 

«• 

Tien Shan . 

23,600 

42 24 10 

80 16 43 

136 

Tiiarlawagar . 

Chinese 
I'urkistan 
and Kansu. 
14/63 J 

2 

Kumaun Himalaya 

22,610 

30 51 41 

78 59 45 

136 

Trisul East . 

121/.53 N 

4 

Kumaun Himalaya 

22,320 

30 16 14 

79 52 24 

137 

Tiisfil West . 

117/63 N 

7 

Kumaun .Himalaya 

23,360 

30 18 43 

79 46 40 

1 


♦ I'he twin of Jaoiili. HTbe twin of Mer. IT^ins. 


tl )ouble‘pealied. §The twin of Ser. 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE EVOLUTION OF GEOaRAFHICAL N;VMBS IN THE HIMilLAYA. 

The ancient monuments of India are preserved by the Archaeological 
Survey ; they tell us of the history and arts and thoughts of peoples wlio lived 
and died in bye-gone epochs. The Survey of ludia has in its keeping similar 
monuments of the past in the shape of geographical nanies. Ancient buildings 
and coins appeal to us through our sight and our touch, ancient names impress 
us by their sound and harmony with their surroundings. 

Names such as Himalaya and Kailas are ancient monuments that bear 
comparison with the stone pillars of Asoka and with the ruins of Ayodhya and 
Delhi. Names like Gangotri and Badrinath are reminders of the courage and 
enterprise of the Aryan pilgrims who were the first explorers to penetrate the 
Himalayan gorges and passes. The nomenclature of the HunSlayan basin of 
the Ganges, with its rivers and shrines and peaks and towns, is a remarkable 
example of Sanskrit art. The name Indus is a relic of the Persian invasion 
of India in the reign of Darius tlie Great, 24 centuries ago. The name Hindu 
Kush has come down to us from Alexander the Great. The name Takht-i- 
Sulaiman was probably brought to India from »Samarkand by one of the .Mughal 
emperors. 

Languages are the biisi^ of geographical names, and languages have their 
origin in history ; and thus it is that geography and language and history are 
all parts of one whole. 

Every geographer in countries like Kashmir, or Western Tibet, or Nepal 
or Sikkim, where different races and religions are in contact, finds it necessary 
to understand the histories of the peoples. Some such knowledge is required 
to enable him to escape from the bewilderment with which his mind becomes 
oppressed ; without such knowledge he is imable to apply the advice of travel- 
lers or linguists to the uses of geography. Before dealing, therefore, with ques¬ 
tions of nomenclature I am introducing here a brief outline of historical events 
that either have, or may have influenced the geographical names. This outline 
is divided into two tables, one for the Western Himalaya and the western half 
of Tibet, the other for the Eastern Himalaya and Eastern Tibet. 
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Historical Table showing the dates of important events in history which may have 
influenced the nomenclature of the Western Himalaya and Western Tibet. 

- 


3000 to 2000 B.C. —Invasion of India by tbe Aryans who migrated from 
Persia tbrongli Afglianistan. Mongolians from China settle in Western Tibet. 

"s, ... 


1500 B.C.—Ill the Mahabharata and the Ramayana references are made to 
many geographical names such as Kailas, Sindhii, Manasarowar, Kasmira. 


570 B.C. —The doctrines of Buddhism are preached in India. 


521 B,G. {The Persian. Empire). —The conquest of the Punjab by the Persians 
under Darius the Great. The names Indostan, Hindu, Indus {corruption of the 
Sanskrit Sindhu) date from the Persian Empire. 


450 B.C. — Herodotus' mentions Tibetans established in Western Tibet, and 
Dards in Gilgit. The Afghan name Pathan has been traced in Herodotus 
(Stein). 


327 B.C. {The Greek Empire). — 'The Greek invasion of India under Alexander 
the Great. The Greeks adopted many Sanskrit names, but changed tiieir pro¬ 
nunciations and spellings. 

321 B:C. — Chandragupta King of the Punjab. " 

% 

260 B.C. {The Buddhist Empire). — The Empire of Asoka extends over India 
and Afghanistan. ^ 


240 B.C. to 600 A.D. —Buddhism spreads from India into Tibet: Kailas 
and Manasarowar, sacred to the Aryans, became sacred to the Tibetans. 


997 to 1007 A.D. —Invasions of India by Mahmud of Ghazni. Arab geo¬ 
graphers begin to visit India. 


1200 A. D. {The Mongol Empire). —Gengkis Khan founds the Mongol empire, 
with Ids capital at Karakprum; he conquers Central and Western Asia and 
invades India. 


1294 A.D. —Hindu rulers of Kashmir are replaced by Muhammadan. 




J 



1332 to 1342 A.D. —Ibn Batuta visits India, and writes his travels. 
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1398 A,D, (The Tartar Empire ).—Invasion of India and Kashmir by the 
Amir Timnr. 

1526 A.D. {The Mughal Empire ).—The Mughal Empire of Delhi is foinuled, 
by the Emperor Babar, who was descended from both Gengkis Khan and Timur. 

Muhammadan writers introduce many modern Persian names ; these must nob 
be confused with the old Persian names that date from Darius. 


1531 A.D.—Mitza Muhammad Haidar at the head of a Muhammadan army 
from Kashgar crosses the Karakorum pass, conquers Little Tibet and invades 
Kashmir. 

1586 A.D .—Muhammadan miens of Kashmir are replaced by the Emperor 
Akbar. 

1600 A.D .—The Dards (Aryans) of Gilgit-Hunza and the Tibetans Baiti 
become Muhammadans. The coimtries then become known by the Persian names 
Dardistan and Baltistan. 

“ 1756 A.D .—Kashmir conquered by the Afghans imder Ahmad Shah Dur¬ 
rani. 

1819 ^.D.—Kashmir conquered by Ran jit Singh, the Sikh monarch. 


1845 A.D .—Gulab Singh, Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir and leader of 
the Dogras, conquers Ladakh, a Buddhist province subject to Lhasa ; a year 
later he annexes Baltistan. 

1857' ^.D.—Geographical interest becomes focussed upon Western Tibet by 
Colonel Montgomerie’s discovery that the second highest mountain in the world 
is situated there. 
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Historical Table shoioing the dates of imfortant events in history which may have 
influenced the nomenclature of the Eastern Himalaya and Eastern Tibet. 

2000 Migrations of Mongolians from China flow over Tibet and into 

the higher valleys of the Himalaya. 


2000 B.C.—Another Mongolian migration from North Burma and Tibet pene 
trates the Assam Himalaya and the hills of Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal. 


6i0 A.D.—Buddhism is definitely accepted by Tibet. Shrines sacred to 
the Hindus “ like Gauri Sankar and Gosainthan ” become sacred also to the Tibetans. 
Tibetan shrines become goals of pilgrimage for Chinese and other Buddhist races 


750 A.D. Guru Padma the Sanskrit scholar was called from India by the 
King of Tibet. ' - ' 


SOO A.D .—Tibet at war with Cliina. 


1250 A.D. The Mongol empire of Karakorum is extended over Tibet. 


1350 A.D. Eajputs from Rajpntana subdue the Newars of Nepal. 
1559 A.D .—The Rajputs conquer the town of Gorka in Nepal. 
1700 A.D .—Chinese suzerainty begins in Tibet. 


Irll A.D .—First Chinese surveys of Tibet 
names Kentaisse and Chunialhari. 


they gave to geography the 


1769 A.D. The Gurkha Prithwi Narayan becomes ruler of Nejial. 
It88 A.D .-—Gurkhas from Nepal invade Sikkim. 


1^90 A.D .—A Gurkha army invades Tibet. 


1792 A.D .—A Chinese army invades Nepal. 

1S5U A.J).~nc discovery is made by tbe Survey of India that the highest 
fror'Nepal” situated in the unexplored region separating Tibet 
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In tracing the advances of geographical knowledge that have been gained 
in the high mountains of Asia, a narrator feels impelled to refer to the until--ely 
deaths of explorers like Moorcroft, of surveyors like Basevi, of geologists Mve 
Stoliczka, of mountaineers like Mallory, but the task is beyond him. No such 
record would be just unless it showed the names of their assistants and khalasis 
and coolies who have died in the same cause. And even then the list would 
be limited to our own short age, and would be ignoring tlie numerous sacrifices 
of life that must have been made when the sources of the Ganges were first 
explored by pilgrims. 

The Linguistic Survey of India. 

In 1927 the volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India were published ; they 
dealt with 179 different languages and 544 different dialects. They were written 
by Sir George Grierson, an officer of the Indian. Civil Service, who had devoted 
fifty years to this work, and who had been in touch with all the oriental linguists 
of his time. In the moimtains of India, Afghanistan and Tibet there are in use 
among the peoples 70 different languages and dialect^, all of which are dealt 
with in Grierson’s work. As time goes on, the knowledge collected by the 
Linguistic Survey will become of value to the geographical survey; the new 
volumes will enable geographers to understand much that was obscure to their 
predecessors ; many of our difficnlties will be explained, and many causes of 
confusion will be removed. As an Appendix to Part I of this Himalayan 
Geography I have added a synopsis of the Linguistic Survey. 

Throughout the Himalayas, Tibet, Pamirs, and Afghanista.n there arc no 
Semitic or Dravidian languages. All the languages of these mountainous coun¬ 
tries, with one small exception, belong either to the Aryan or to the Mongolian 
family. The one exception is Burushaski, an ancient language still spoken in 
parts of Hunza; Sir George Grierson was unable to classify Burushaski with 
any one of the great linguistic families. (Burushaski was called Khajunah by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham in his book Ladah, 1854. Colonel Lorimer, who is 
the authority on the Shina language, is now publishing a book on Burushaslci.) 

About 3000 B.C. two different races, the Aryan and the Mongolian, began 
to move tow'ards one another and to converge upon India and Tibet, the Aryans 
migrating from Persia, the Mongolians from China. They eventually settled 
down in contact, and their ethnographic boundary can still be traced. In the 
Western Himalayas (Kashmir) the well-known pass Zoji La is described by 
Grierson as “ the ethnographic watershed between the Aryan and Tibetan popula¬ 
tions.” In the Eastern Himalayas (Assam and Bhutan) the Mongolian peoples 
have occupied all the higher and lower valleys and the outer hills, and the inter¬ 
racial boundary skirts th6 plains. From Kashmir to Bhutan the ethnographic 
boundary between Aryan and Mongolian follows an irregular line through Spiti, 
Garhwal, Nepal and Sikkim, the Aryans now occupying all the Hhnalayan hills 

c 2 
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on tlie Indian side of this line, the Mongolians living on the Tibetan side. As 
the centuries have passed, the Aryan peoples living in the mountains have 
become separated into many distinct branches, the Dards of Gilgit and Hun^a, 
the Kashmiris, Garhwaiis, Kumaunis and Nepal Paharis, but all these races 
I have come from the main Aryan stock. The Mongolian advance from China 
■ was composed of three separate migrations; a Tiheto-Burman branch came 
through Northern Burma into the Assam hills, another Tibeto-Burman branch 
moved from the sources of the Irrawaddy across Southern Tibet into the higher 
vaUeys of the Himalayas behind Nepal and Kumaun. The third migration con¬ 
sisted of the ancestors of the present Tibetan race: they came from China and 
settled in Tibet; their settlements extended as far west as Baltistan, and into 
the higher Himalayan valleys. The Tibeto-Burmans now constitute a long series 
of tribes separating the Aryans from the pure Tibetans, in Sikkim, Nepal and 
Kmnaun. The Tibeto-Burman dialects spoken in the Himalayas form a lin¬ 
guistic chain connecting the Tibetan language with the Burmese. 

Sir George Grierson writes (in a letter dated February 27th, 1931), 

There can be uo doubt tliat many Tibeto-Burman languages along the southern face 
*“ of the Himalaya originally came over the passes from the north. Before the Aryan invasion 
“ the south face of the Himalaya was inhabited by speakers of Mvmda languages. Then came 
“the Aryan invasion from the north-west, and the Tibeto-Burman infiltration from the north, 
so that nowadays the south face of the Himalaya presents a very curious mixture of lan- 
“guages.” 
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CHAPTER 3. 

C^BIOGEAPHICAL NAMES THAT HAVE GIVEN RISE TO CONTROVERSY. 

(1) Tlie principle followed by the Survey of India has been to accept for 
geography only such nam.es as are in common use by the iirhabitants of the 
country. There have been two exceptions to this rule, in which cases the 
scientific requirements of geography have outweighed local considerations. The 
two exceptions are : — 

(a) Mount Everest^ which was the name given to the highest mountain 
of the world in 1865. 

(h) Trans-Himalaya, which vras the name given by Sven Hedin to the 
great mountainous region of Central Tibet in 1908, and which was 
adopted by the Survey of India in 1931. 

(2) The geographical outlook of the Tibetans and Mongols is local : they 
name their passes and grazing-grounds and water, but not their long ranges. 
The three following names have been borrowed (one from a province and two 
from peaks) and have been attached by the Survey to mountain ranges— 
Ladakh, Kailas, Muztagh Ata. 

(a) Ladakh Range—this name belonged originally to the province of Western 
Tibet ; it was given by Godwin-Austen in 1884 to the mountain range of Ladakh . 
the Survey of India unable to devise a better name has adopted the name 
“Ladakh range,” but it has not proved altogether satisfactory, as the mountain 
range has been found to extend beyond the Imnts of Ladalch both on the north¬ 
west and south-east. 

(b) Kailas Kawge— Kailas is the name of a sacred peak situated upon a 
mountain range. In 1820 this name was extended along the range by Moor- 
croft for fifty miles from the peak. In 1829, Dr. Gerard wrote of “the great 
“ Kylas chain.” The name was extended along the same range to a still further 
distance from the Kailas mountain in 1854 by Cunningham. The ranges of 
Tibet are long, and any names given to them are liable to require extension. 
The extension of the name Kailas to a great distance from the Kailas mountain 
has not been satisfactory. If Kailas had not been so well-known the trans¬ 
ference of its name to a long range would have been less objectionable, but 
Kailas happens to be the best known peak in Asia, and the name is out of place 
in Western Tibet. The name “Kailas Range” is now, however, well estab¬ 
lished and there has been no desire on the part of geographers to sec it altered. 
I only refer to the disadvantages of extending the name of the peak to the range, 
that they may be considered when a similar case arises in future. 

(c) The name “ Muztagh Ata Range ” was given by Stein to the range 
bordering the I’akla Makan desert on the west. Stein took this name from 
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the peak Muztagh Ata. The range had already been named the Muztagh Eange 
by Sven Hedin in 1890 {Through Asia, p, 670), and had' been called by Wauh^pe 
the Mnztagh Range in 1906. Stein’s name Mnztagh Ata is more distinctive 
in Turkistan than Muztagh, and as the Muztagh Ata range is a relatively short 
range compared with those traversing Tibet, there will be no reasons for extend¬ 
ing the name Mnztagh Ata to such great distances from the peak as have proved 
inconvenient in the case of Kailas. 

(S) The inliabitants of high mountain countries occasionally transfer the 
names of passes to the ranges, and this is a better system than the transference 
of a provincial name like Ladakh or of a peak-name like Kailas. When an 
Asiatic traveller is asked the name of the mountains he has crossed, it is only 
natural that he should give the name of the pass. 

The traveller regards the range as an impediment to his progress, and the 
pass as a means of surmounting that impediment: the Rattan Pir pass providea 
the way by which the Rattan Pir range can be passed. The following ranges 

named after passes are believed to have been given their names by Asiatic 
travellers:— 

(1) Pir Panjal Range, south of Kashmir. (Authority—Drew’s Jammu and 

Kashmir, p. 78.) 

(2) Rattan Pir liange, south of Kashmir. (Drew.) 

(3) Karo La in -Southern Tibet. (Ryder.) 

both these names were probably taken from the passes 



by wayfarers and attached to the range of Western 


Tibet. 


(6) Hattoo Pir near Nanga Parbat. (Qeueral Bruce.) 

(7) Bhairav in Nepal. (Hodgson.) 

(8) Langur in Nepal, used by Jesuits for a mountain, and by Plodgson 

for a pass. (Hedin’s Southern Tibet, Vol. Ill, p, 104.) 

(9) The name Chomo Lungrna may have been taken by Sharpa Bhotias 

from the pass Lungrna La, and extended to the mountain remon 

above the pass. ^ 

The geographical me.anikg op the word " Tibet ” 

The highland of Tibet consists of many different tablelands separated bv 
mountam chains. There is no other elevation upon the earth’s surface that 
ran be compared with Tibet, and there is consequently no word in geography 
that describes the protuberant mass of Tibet. » i / 
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From the e,arliest times, Tibet has been divided by geographers into Great 
Tibet and Little Tibet. Great Tibet consists of the central and eastern regions 
•of Ihe highland, and Little Tibet has been the name given to Baltistan. The 
two names are used in the Ain-i-Akbari: and Bernier describes the interview 
of the King of Little Tibet with the Emperor Aurangzeb in Kashmir. In 1788 
Rennell showed both names on his map, and in 1854 Henry Strachey found the 
two terms in use amongst Tibetans, In his Survey of Western Tibet, 1855-1865, 
Colonel Montgomerie entered the name “ Little Tibet ” on his maps, and it is 
still to be seen on the maps of the Survey of India, This name has a historic 
tradition behind it, and it should certainly be preserved in geography. Its 
presence on the maps emphasises the impori.ant truth that Baltistan forms part 
of Tibet. 

It would perhaps have not been necessary to discuss here the geographical 
meaning of Tibet had it not been for a difierem^e of opinion that arose in, 1930. 
In June of that year, a paper was read before the Royal Society upon “ the 
“ Geographical Representation of the Mountains of Tibet,” and it dealt parti¬ 
cularly with the alignment of the Karakorum mountains from w^'estern to central 
Tibet {Proceedings of the Boyal Society, Senes A, Vol. 127, June 2nd 1930). In the 
following August the editor of the “ Geographical Journal ” in criticising this 
paper contended that it could not refer to Ladakh, or to the Karakorum moun¬ 
tains of Baltistan, because it was referring to Tibet and to the Tibetg,n popula¬ 
tion. He went on to say that Colonel Montgomerie, who made the surveys of 
Ladakh and Baltistan, “ was not concerned at all with Tibet.”* Those state¬ 
ments unaccompanied by any explanation could only mean that Ladakh and 
Baltistan are not parts of Tibet and that their populations are not Tibetan. 
The question is one of scientific importance. The editor has been confusing 
geographical Tibet with political Tibet, and such confusion can be avoided if 
due regard is paid to the context. Geographical Tibet embraces the whole 
highland protuberance stretching, as Richard Strachey said, from longitude 74*^ 
to 95®, and including Ladakh and Baltistan. Political Tibet denotes the coimtry 
under the Government of Lhasa; the political boundary of Kashmir separates 
Ladakh and Baltistcln from Tibet. 

Geographers are not responsible for this difficulty and they have to meet 
it with understanding. The mountain mass was named Tibet long before p>oliti- 
cal boundaries came into existence. The Arab Istakhri mentioned Tibet in 
590 A.D. Ibn Khurdaba mentioned, it in 880 A.D., and Marco Polo used the 
name. In 1820 Ladakh was under Lhasa, and Moorcroft the first European 
explorer, regarded it as part of Tibet. The difference between geographical 
and political Tibet was introduced in 1846, when the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir annexed Ladakh and Baltistan. The annexation did not alter the 
physical unity of the protuberant mass of Tibet, nor did it afiect the ethno¬ 
graphic boundary of the Tibetan race. 

*Oomparo Sven Hedin, Southern Tibet, Vol. VII, p. 208, “Montgomerie, the greatest authority of his time on. Western 
Tibet.” • 





In 1854 Henry Stracliey wrote as follows, “ The north-west extremity of 
“ all Tibet comprises the moclgrn provinces of Ladakh and Baltistan. I consider 
“Tibet, to be terminated by the southW'ard turn of the Indus towards India. 


In 1888 Sir Henry Yule wrote, “ Tibet is the vast and lofty tableland of 
“which the Himalaya forms the southern marginal range, and which may be- 
“said roughly to extend from the Indus elbow north-west of Kashmir to the- 
“borders of China.” 

In 1907 the Eev. Trancke wrote the “ History of Western Tibet ; it is 
a history of Ladakh and Baltistan. Francke lived for many years in Khalatse 
on the Indus, and he has been the great authority on the Balti language. In 
his history, he writes that “the political boundary between western Tibet and 
“central Tibet is the Lahri stream near the Pengong lake.” Straohey’s definition 
of Tibet has been hitherto accepted by geographical authorities, from Sir Clement 
Markham to Sven Hedin. 

When the editor of the “ Geographical Journal ” denies that the population 
living south of the Karakorum range in Baltistan and Ladakh is Tibetan, his 
view conflicts with the ethnological authorities; and this question of the popula¬ 
tion is not even dependent upon the political boundary. That the Ladakhis 
and Baltic are Tibetan was shown by Cunningham in his book on Ladakh, 1854; 
it was clearly shown by Drew in his race map of 1875 ; it has been corroborated 
by Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India, 1927; he writes, “tha'Zoji 
“La Pass is the ethnographic watershed between the Aryan and Tibetan 
“ populations.” 

In the latest edition, 1930, of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, undeu the 
article Ladakh tlie following explanation of Tibet is given 

“ The adjoinirig territory of Baltistan. forma the west extremity of Tibet, whose natural 

“ limits here are the Indus (from its abrupt southward bend in Long. 74° 45'' E.) and the moun- 

‘ ‘ tains to the north and west separating a peaceful Tibetan population from the fiercer Aryan 
“ tribes. The ethnological frontier of Tibet coincides with the geographical one.” 

The Imperial Gazetteer regards Baltistan as part of Ladakh, hut includes 

both in Tibet. It says, “ Ladakh is the most westerly province of the high 

“mountainous land spoken of as Tibet. The Karakorum range forms the north- 

“em boundary as far east as the Karakorum Pass,.Baltistan is known as 

“Little Tibet.” 

In the case of every important monntain alignment of the wurld, a single 
name has been used throughout its length to show its physical imity. It would 
be a mistake to limit the name Tibet to the political boundary and to separate 
the western end of the highland from the central portion. Geography forms a 
basis for geology and meteorology, and these sciences are concerned • with the 
Tibe tan highland as a whole. 

Mr. Sheiring’s w'ork on “ Western Tibet and the British Borderland ” is 
clearly referring to political Tibet: Mr. Francke’s history of “Western Tibet 
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clearly refers to geograpliical Tibet. If tlie two meanings of the name Tibet 
are found in the future to be inconvenient (and this has not happened hitherto) 
it will possibly be advantageous to retain the name Tibet for geographical ]>nr- 
poses and to accept the name Bodyul for the country governed from Lhasa. 
Sir George Grierson writes {LingiiistiG Survey, III {!),■ 14). '‘ Tibetans call their 

“country Bodyul, and their language Bodskad ; a Tibetan is Bodpa.” 

Many writers have experienced a difficulty in deciding whether to describe 
Tibet as a tableland or as a plateau: it consists of many tablelands and many 
plateaux. In 1886 Sir Henry Yule wrote, “ Objections have been raised to 
“the application of the word tableland to so rugged a region of inequalities, but 
“ it is a technical expression in geography applicable to a large area which is at 
“ all pacts at a considerabje height above sea-level.” Yule, however, quotes with 
sympathy the Britisli soldier ' who said in Abyssinia, “ Call this a tableland? 
“then it's a table with the legs uppermost.” 

During the last half century, geographers seem gradually to have been 
adopting the British soldier’s view in preference .to Yule’s. There is now a 
growing tendency in writers to refer to Til)et as a highland. 

The meaning of the wori) BhotIx\. 

In the last century there was a belief in the Survey of India that Bhotias, 
some of whom had taken service in the Survey, belonged to a race mterinediate 
between the Aryan and the Tibetan. But ethnologists have shown that there 
is no such intermediate race. In 1854 Sir Alexander Cunninghffn, who knew 
the districts of Lahoul and Spiti, wrote “ Bhotias are a branch of the great 
“ Mongolian race.” 

Mr. C. A. Sherring of the Indian Civil Service in his book on “ Western 
“ Tibet and the British Borderland,” 1906, has given a description of the Bhotias 
of Kumaun: ‘‘The Bhotias are of Tibetan origin,” he writes, “though they 
“themselves have the belief that they were originally Hmdus.” Sherrhig also 
says that the Bhotias are becoming Hinduised, that they add Singh to their 
names, and that whilst some understand thc^ Tibetan language, others speak 
Tibeto-Burman dialects. 

The following quotation is from Atkinson’s Gazetteer of the Himalayan 
Districts, 1886, Vol. HIIt cannot be doubted that the Bhotiyas are of 

“ Tibetan origin. They do not admit their Tibetan origin. They state they are 

“a Bajput race who dwelt originally in. the hill provinces south of the snowy 
“ range, and that they migrated to Tibet whence after a residpnce of several 
“generations they again crossed the Himalaya and established themselves in the 
“districts which they now inhabit. The Bhotiyas have however lived so long 

“ amongst and mingled so much with the Tibetans that they possess no claim to 

“ be recognised as of Indian origin. All Blrotiyas unite in assumptions of .superi- 
“ ority to the natives of Tibet.” 
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Sir George Grierson does not enter upon ethnological questions: he writes 
only from the linguistic point of view. He says that Bhotia means Tibetan, 
a Bhotia is a Tibetan, and that the Bhotia language is the Tibetan language. 

General Bruce in liia book “ Twenty Tears in the Himalaya,” refers to 
Sbarpa Bhotius. Grierson states that a Sharps Bhotia is a Tibetan who is 
living in Nepal. 

The Name Trans-Himalaya. 

Trans-Himillaya was the name given by Sven Hedin to the high mountam 
region of Central Tibet which he discovered and explored in 1906-08. It had 
been believed prior to 1906 that long mountam ranges traversed Tibet 
from west to east. It liad been known too that the Karakorum and Kailas 
ranges wliicli were compressed together hi Western Tibet were diverging widely 
from one another further east, but since the exploration of Nain Shigh in 1875 
it had been conjectured that tlie space between those ranges would consist 
princi]ially of plateau land. The discovery by Sven Hedin that an interior 
zone of I’ibet, 100 miles in width and stretching from longitude 80“ to 90°, was 
a laliyiinth of high mountains came as a surprise. The Himalayan range and 
the Ladrdvlv range had been traced by geographers as curved alignments of 
Jiigh peaks from west to east, hut Trans-Himalaya had no such marked Crest¬ 
line. Its high points did not follow any linear arrangement, and Sven Hedin 
was thus unal)le to call it a range. He named this area Trans-Hhualaya. 

The discovery of I’rans-Himrilaya has raised the scientific problem of its 
relationship to the Karakorum range on the north and to the Kailas range on 
the south, it has also given rise to a ditficuit problem of nomenclature. WTien 
Sven Hedin arrived in Simla from Tibet in 1908, he gave a public address upon 
hhs explorations and he announced his intention of designating the newly dis¬ 
covered mountains of Central Tibet by the name of Trans-Himalaya. His 
lecture was puldi.shed in the newspapers of India. It is difficult for a reading 
public to appreciate the details of new and complicated explorations, but it is 
easy for tl^em to grasp the significance of a new name. TJiey were less interested 
in tlie discussion on mountains than they were in the new name. This was 
very unfortunate. 8ven Hedin’s explorations had been so arduous and so im¬ 
portant that they deserved cordial anci generous recognition, but public opinion 
in India took . xeeption to the name Trans-Himalaya. It would have been 
better if Sven Hedin had allowed his geographical discoveries to be slowd}’’ appre¬ 
ciated and understood, before he had introduced the name Trans-Iiimalaya. A 
geograpliical name is not only a matter of scientific convenience j it has also its 
seiitiineutal and artistic sides. The Survey of India and the public in India 
held the view^ that the mountaius of Central Tibet ought to be given a Tibetan 
name; they tlioiiglit it unfair to force an Indian name with a Latm prefix upon 
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tli6 Tibetan people. In tJie case of Mount Everest, the mountain was standinj^ 
not in Tibet, but on the Nepal-Tibet boundary and had been fixed from India. 

Traus-IIimalaya was in the middle of Tibet. 

Twenty-three years have now passed since Sven Hedin found his new name 
opposed in India. The necessity of finding a scientific name for the Trans- 
Himalayan region of Tibet has of late years become urgent. .Frec[ueiit endea¬ 
vours have been made to find a Tibetan name, but they have all ended in dis¬ 
appointment. Tibetan scholars and travellers have been consulted, but iione 
has been able to suggest the ideal name that has been awaited. The Survey 
of India has thus been led to recognise the force of Sven Hedin s arguments, 
and to accept the name Trans-Himalaya which he introduced. 

Sven Hedin’s great work “ Southern Tibet ”, published in 1917 in nine 
volumes with numerous maps and panoramas, constitutes in itself a complete 
library of Tibetan geography. Throughout the course of these volumes the 
student’s admiration is aroused both by the accurate, painstaldng research and 
by the fairness and generosity with which the exploratorj^ surveys of all former 
geographers have been combined together into one geographical liistor)-: Sven 
Hedin writes ; “ 1 have done my best not to forget or overlook a single traveller 
“ or scholar from the remotest times to our own days and tliis claim is com¬ 
pletely justified. Volume I opens with a generously-w^oricd dedication to the 
Survey of India, and Volume IV gives an account of Trans-HimSlaya and of 
the orographical problems which its discovery has presented. 

The Hindu Kush. 

The origin of the foreign name Hindu Kush for the mountain range of 
Afghanistan has been a source of controversy. Ibn Batuta, the Mifiiammadau 
traveller, wrote in 1334 A.D. The mountain is called Hindu Kush because 

“ so many slaves, male and female, brought from India die on the passage of 
“this mountain owing to the severe cold and snow.” Sir Aurel Stein has ex¬ 
pressed his dLsagreement with Ibn Batuta’s explanatmn. 

In 1504 the Emperor Babar wrote in his Memoirs, “Between Balkh and 
“ Kabul is interposed the mountain Hindu Kush, the passes over which are seven 
“ in number.” 

In 1793 Major Rennell, Surveyor General of Bengal, explained that the 
term Hindu Kush was probably a corruption oi the name Indian Caucasus used 
by the Greeks during the invasion of India by Alexander the Great, and l)y 
Greek historians. Sir Henr}^ Yule agreed with Rennell. 

In 1904 in his book “ India ” Sir Thomas IToldich -wrote that the Hindu 
Kush chain owed its name to the fact that a Hindu force was lost in its attempt 
to cross into Turki.stan by a pass now- known as the' “Dead Hindu. In 1931 
RennelTs explanation is generally accepted, 
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The qiKistion lias been raised at times whether tlie Hiuclu^ Kush should bo 
regarded a.s one lange or two; it has two parallel crest-lines. Sir Thomas 
Tloldieh wrote in 1906, “ Tlie Afghans regard the Hindu Kush as one mountain 
“ range, but geographers regard it as two. The proximity and parallelism of the 
“ two ranges certainly lead us to tliink that both are parts of one upheaval. 
“ Geologists liave told me that a wide flat-topped range, as the Hindu Kush 
“ originally was, frequently has its top composed of softer rock than its W'alls 
“ and that the soft top lieconies excavated by drainage; a longitudinal river 
“ thus liei'omos developed between the two- walls, and these latter then appear 
“ as separate ranges.” 

Mount Everest. 

The name Mount Pjvereat is now firmly establislied and definitely adopted : 
there is no question of changing it (“ Mount Everest: The Reconnaissance.'*' 
1921 jKigc 13). But the (mntroversies oVer the varioius local names that 
liave been sugge-sted for the mountain liave an historic interest. Such contro 
versies are apt to recur, and it is useful to surveyors who find themselves in¬ 
volved in tliem to know how tlieir predecessor.s acted and to what extent the 
decisions taken in the past have been jiKstified by time. There are, moreover; 
other reasons why these controversies should be recorded in a Survey book. 
The Survey of India is meeting with difficulties in the geographical nomencla¬ 
ture of 'J’ibet, and the sidelights thrown upon the general question by local 
controversies are often illuminating. There are difficulties in Tilietan nonien- 
clature that have not been encountered in Afghanistan or in Burma. Survey 
names require to lie fixed, Init Tibetan names are often vague .and cloudlike. 
I’he spelling of survey names is based upon pronunciation, but Tibetan names 
are not spelt in accordance with pronunciation. Anotlier difficulty arises from 
book,s of ritual and the writings of Lamas. These hooks vaguely refer to mystic 
geographical name.s and the latter ai-e quoted by linguist.^. GeograpJiers, how¬ 
ever, cannot accept them until tliey have found them in use amongst an influen¬ 
tial .section of the local population. There are in Tibetan literature thirteen 
different names for the river Ganges, but they are not in local use. Two English 
,‘sportsmen who crossed the Jeliikhaga Pass into Tibet in 1911 were accompaiiied 
by Tibetans through all the high valleys of the Himalayas. They found that 
tlio Indian river names Bhagirathi and Jadhgaiiga were used the Tibetans, 
even amongst tiiemselves, for the tributaries of the Ganges. The Lamas who 
made the map of Tibet in 1711 showed geograpliical names which are not in 
modern use. Mr. Van Maiieii leanit of si?< names applied in a book of Tibetan 
ritual to the six peaks siirroimding Mount Everest, but they were subsequently 
found to .agree with the six names that Colonel Morshcad had heard applied by 
Tibetans *o the pe.ilcs of Gauri :^nkar. If it had not been for the accident that. 
Moi-shearl, linguist and surveyor, had visited Gauri Sankar, the 8ur\v might 
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'have been pressed to apply the names to Mount Everest; and our position would 
have been a weak one, for the book of ritual seemed unanswerable. Mr. M.ic 
donald learnt from an official at Lhasa that tlie Tibetan name, of Mount Everest 
is Mi-ti Gu-ti Clia-pu Tong-nga, but this name nas not heard by the Mount 
Everest expeditions.--Sec Sir diaries Bell’s letter, page 12, Professional Paper 
No. 26, Survey of India, 1931. . 

Sarat Chandra Das gives in his dictionary (p. 450) Jomo-Gans-Dkar as 
“a Tibetan name for Mount Everest.” Sarat Chanslra did not hear the name 
locally applied to Mount Everest : he learnt it in Lliiisa. The name is not 
known locally., Ryder and Wood, when viewing Mount Everest from S<nith 
Tibet, did not hear it. The probable meaning of this name, like that of others, 
is that it is “ a Tibetan name that might be suitable for a high mountain, if anj' 
“ name for it was wanted.” 

Tlie Lama of Rongbuk Monastery (near Mount Everest) has recently written 
his biography, which may in future be quoted as a geographical authority, Mr. 
Van Manen has kindly translated page 4(i : “In the southern part of La-stod 
'‘there is the interior part of Phaduk Gyarnorong where there is a raountain called 
“ Joino-Langma which is the place of religious practice of Mi-gyo-glang-bzang-ma, 
who is one of the five sisters Tshering-chenga.” Can this sentence be regarded 
as ^evidence that Jomo Langma is the Tibetan name for Moimt Everest ? The 
Lama says that Jonio Langma is a place of religious practice : the other geo¬ 
graphic names he mentions belong to the peaks of Gauri 8ankar {Survey of 
India, Professional Paper No. 20, 1931: p. 9). 

The Lama does not himself regard his biography as a geographical treatise, 
for he looked upon the Mount Everest expedition as too mundane to be given space 
in a spiritual book. {The Statesman, Calmtta, January 1, 1931.) 

Of the first Everest expedition he merely wrote, “ .4 party went ujj tlie 
inouutahi : although they stopped there twenty days, tliey failed to reach the 
summit and returned without causing trouble.” The Lama relates how' some 
portens were killed on tlie last Mount Everest expedition, and how* the chief Sahib 
sent a message with money asking for blessings upon the deceased ; lie writes* 
“ T performed the service with zeal, thinking in my mind how' these souls had 
“suffered, and all for the sake of nothing.” 

Mr. Van Manen has summed up the difficulties of 'Tibetan geography as 
follows 

“ Geograpltical observation, local knowledge and a knowledge of th«‘ buignuge have to 
“ be brought together. Hitherto the three somces of information have remained apart. 

“ The ritualistic Tibetan who reads mystical names in Imoks cannot identif}* them with 
“ geographi(?al features. Not all Tibetans m one neighbourhood identify the peaks in the 
“ same maimer. The geographer may be misled by synonyms or by information from igno- 
rant porters.” . 
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Sarat Chandra Das, who was always interested in geography, obtained from 
the authorities at l^hasu a list of “the twenty most important mountains in all 
Tibet.” His list was as follows :— 


1. Thanlhn. 

2. Tise. 

3. Mau-mkhar. 

4. Brilo. 

5. Star-sgo. 

6. Pho-la. 

7. Mkhnhri. 

8. Jo mo kha-nug. 

9. Rdo rye. 

10. Oans-b?:an. 


11. Ptae-rdum. 

12. La-phyi, 

13. Tshe-rin. 

14. Sna-nam. 

16. Te-sgro, 

16. IIod-BO gan-rgyal. 

17. Yar-lha cam-po. 

18. GK»,btje. 

19. Ha-bo gans-bzan. 

20. Tsa-ri na-lahi-gans. 
of geographical reality, for the 


These twenty names have some appearance 
second name evidently denotes Kentaisse (Kailas) and the thirteenth name is 
Morshead’s name for Gauii Sankar. The twelfth name is said by Sarat Chandra 
to belong to u mountain (Lapchyi) standing north of Evere.st—compare Howard 
Bury : MmiM Everest, p. 326. Name No, 7 is probably Cliomo Lliari, and No. 1 
may bo Nyouchen-tang-lha. 


The Devadhu'HffCf’ Controversy, 

When in 1855 the Surveyor General, Sir Andrew Waugh, first suggested 
that the newly discovered highest peak should be named Mount Everest, Mr. 
Brian Hodgson, who had been Political Officer in NepjTl for many years, intimated 
to scientific societies that Waugh had been mistaken and that the mountain had 
a local name, Devadhunga. Hodgson wms a scientist of high reputation ; not 
only was he distinguished as an ethnologist and as a naturalist, but he had made 
profound stiulies of the different languages in vogue in Nepal. In 1927 Sir 
George Clrierson in tlie “ Linguistic Survey of India ” wrote, “ The linst attempts 
“ at classifying the mass of Tiljeto-Chmese languages were made by Brian 
“ Hodgson, chritm et venerabile nonien, and his works still form the foundation 
“ of all similar undertakings. Hodgson’s classification holds good for the 
“eniire field of HimSlayan philology.” The case of Brian Hodgson shows that 
a good linguist may he an im.soimcl geographer. ’When Hodgson attempted to 
identify his mountain Devadhunga with Mount Everest, Colonel Waimh wrote 
as follows : “ Mr, Hodgson endeavoured to establish the identity of Moimt Everest 
“ with Devadhunga. His argirments were so palpably conjectural, resting on 
“hearsay evidence alone, that I thought it needless to refute them as their 
“ fallacious character was apparent to any person competent to understand the 
“subject. The true geograplucal latitude and longitude of Devadhunga are 
“ unkiunvn to Mr. Hodgson, or even its true bearing and distance from any 
“locality. Its height also is unknown. All these elements are necessary 
“ for the identification of that moimtain. The appearance of a momitain is an 
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uncertain test, but even that test is wanting in Mr. Hodgson’s case as lie has 
never seen Devadhiinga. The sketch map publislied by liim gives his idea of 
“that part of the Himalayas; a more erroneous impression was never formed. 

He represents a solitary mountain occupying a vast tract. This single 

“mountain, however, is entirely imaginary,”* Mr. Hodgson replied as follows; 
“ Colonel Waugh may be assured that his iVIount Everest is far from lacking 
“ native names, and I Avill add that I should venture in any case of a natural 
“ object occurring in Nepfil to furnish the Colonel with its true native name, 
“ nay, several (for the country is very polyglottic), upon his furnishing mo 
with the distance and bearings of that object, although neither I nor any 
“ European had gone near it.” 

This difference of opinion, of idea and of outlook between Waugh the 
surveyor and Plodgson the linguist, is of interest even now ; the two men wore 
irreconcilable. 

Summing up the controversy from a geographical point of view, I have 
only to draw attention to the foliowiug facts :—in 1904 Captain If. Wood visited 
Nepal, and observed the principal peaks and consulted all the Nepalese authorities 
on the subject, and he did not hear the name Devadhunga mentioned. In 
1907 surveyor Natha Singh surveyed the Nepalese slopes of Moimt Everest 
and he did not hear the name Devadhunga. General Bruce when in Nepal 
did not hear it, nor did the Mount Everest expedition; nor did the recent Nepal 
survey expedition. 

The explanation of Hodgson’s action probably is, that he had learnt the 
name Devadhunga from Nepalese literature and that he regarded it as a mystic 
name suitable for Mount Everest. We can, however, sympathise with the 
Surveyor General, scientific and precise in all his work, when he declined Hodg¬ 
son’s offer of any number of names for any" mountain. 

The Gauri Semkar Controversy. 

In 1855 Hermann de Schlagintweit, a scientific observe'r of high repute, 
undertook a mission to India at the instance of the King of Prussia and with the 
concunence of liord Dalhousie. The new peak of Mount Everest had lately 
been discovered and SchlagintAveit determined to observe it hunself from two 
different directions, that is from Sikkim and from Nepal. He was pursued by 
ill fortune : when he tried to observe Mount Everest from Sikkim, the peak of 
Makalu was standing in the way and tliis peak was so high aiul impressive that 
Schlagintweit mistook it for Evere,st. It w'aa Makalu that he drew as Everest 
both in bis panorama of the snows, and in his well-known landscape picture now 
preserved at the India Office. 

When he moved to Nepal and tried to observe Mount Everest from Kaulia, 
the most prominekt peak in that direction was Gauri Sankar, and now for tiie 


• Free. R. G. S. V^ol. T., p. 345; quoted by Sven Hedin in Boulbem Tibet,” VoL ITT, 105. 
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t>ecQnd time he was mislcil. When drawing his panorama from Kaiilia he over¬ 
looked the real Everest ' peak, and he wrote “ Everest ” against the Gauri Sankar 
peak. As a geographer Bchlagintweit was superior to Hodgson : he was an 
accurate oi>server and draftsman. From his drawings General Walker, who 
hatl succeeded Waugh as Surveyor General in India, was able to prove by trigo- 
ixoinetrical calculation.s tljat Mount Everest had not been shown in Schlagiut- 
weit’s panorama and that the peak which he marked “ Everest ’’ was the Survey 
peak XX, heiglit ‘23,440 feet. It had not been possible for the Survey to combat 
the vagueness of 'Hodgson by means of calculations, but Schlagintweit’s pano¬ 
ramas were .so accurate that the Survey was able superimpose their own 
ob.servatioiis upon iris drawings, and tliey thus discovered hi.s error in the identi¬ 
fication of Mount Everest. 

Indian geography owes much to Herraarm de Sdilagintweit, and it has 
been a misfortune that his errors should have had vinceiising attention from con¬ 
troversies, an<l that Ids more valuable contributions .shou Id have been silently 
absorbed and forgotten. 

Bchlagintweit was a flimalayaji pioneer, and in his time mountaineers had 
not realised that the Himfilayan problems were different from those of the Alps. 
7diey liad nob realised the immensity of the Himalayan area, nor the countless 
ranges of iunumerable pealca obscuring one another. If Mount Everest had 
been standing on the Alps, it would have been visible from Swit;:erland and Italy. 
Aiul when Schlagintweit saw Makahi standing in the direction of Everest and 
surpa.ssing all its neighbours in height, he as.suined without doubt that it must 
be Everest, and his assumption was not unreasonable. Schlagintweit’s assump¬ 
tion was wrong, but it taught a useful lesson and it brouglit home to observers 
how easy it is to ndstake one peak for another w^hen they are Confronted by a 
whole sea of peaks. 

Mr. Fre.shfield continued the Gauri Sankar controversy after General AValker 
had settled the questions in dispute. In March 1903, he wrote in the “ Geogra¬ 
phies.! Journal ” as follows “ The reason for which the surveyors argued" so 
strenuously foity-hve years ago that the 29,002 ft. peak could not 

‘ be tlie Gauri Bankar of Nepal was, of comse, that their chief’s proceeding in 

“ giving the mountain an Engli.sli name was excused or justified at the time by 
the assertion that it had no local or native name.” ’ITie surveyors whose 

motives Mr. Freslvfield impugned w^ere fonned into a committee in 1859 to 

consider the question of the identity of two peaks. From geographical evidence 
av ailable, they (Concluded that the two peaks were not identical, and their con¬ 
clusion lias been founil correct. 

Ill 190.3 Captain Wood visited Kaulia by order of Lord Curzon. He found 
tlial Mount Everest and Gauri Sankar were different peaks thirty-six miles apart, 
and tlml the imposing peak of the snowy range, kno*wu to the Survev as peak XX, 
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. was the famous Gauri Sankar of the Nepalese. He also discovered that Everest, 

1 far from being conspicuous, was alruost obscured from view bv intervening ranges. 

Chotno Lungma. 

In his book “Twenty years in the Himalaya” published in 1910, General 
Bruce wrote that he had heard the name Chomo Ijungma applied to Mount 
Everest by Bhotias in Nepal, but he did not press for its adoption. It was not 
heard again by European geographers until 1921,' when the expedition under 
Colonel Howard Bury made the first attempt to climb Mount Everest. Tn the 
official passport given to Howard Bury, the name mentioned was Chama-Lung, 
which has a different meaning from Chomo Limgma. In 1926 Sir Sven Iledin 

published at Leipzig a book on Mount Everest, in which he pointed out that the 
Lamas who made their survey , of Tibet in 1711 had entered the name Tcliouniou 
Lancma on their map of the Mount Everest region. Tlie problem of this Tibetan 
name was considered in a Professional Paper of the Survey of India, published as 
No. 26 of 1931, and the conclusion was reached that some such name as Chomo j 

Lungma is in use hy local Bhotias and applied to a mountain region. 

When the Survey were observing the Nepfd peaks from the plains of India 
in 1849-1856, they designated Mount Everest by the symbol XV ; the peaks 
which they designated XIV and XVI w'ere lower peaks standing twenty miles 
south of Mount Everest, and both these peaks XIV and XVI were named 

Tschamlang by the Survey.* _ 

The prefix Chomo is very common in North-eastern Nepal and the adjoining 

part of Tibet: we find Chomo Lhari, Chomo Kankar, Chomo Cri, Cliomo Tsering. 
The word Lungma without Chomo is also one of the commonest names in Tibet. 
In some of the survey maps of Western Tibet the name Lungma oceur.s forty or 
fifty times in a single sheet. (Bee Atlas quarter sheets, 45 N. W. and 45 N. Fj.). 

It is also attached to glaciers like the Chogo Lungma, and to passes like the 

Limgma La, twenty miles east of Mount Everest, and the Limgma l^a between 
Abor and Tibet (Record Vol. I V, 1914, j). 66). When the new survey sheets of 
Ladakh and Baltistan were being compiled, it was decided to diop the word 
Limgma as being too frequently used in Colonel Montgomerie’s atlas sheets 
and as being more probably a noun than a name. The best service which 
explorers will be able to do in future is to teach the Tibetans to adopt the name 

Mount Everest./ 

f 

The Kanchenjunga Controveiisies. 

Kaiichenjunga is the mountain of Sikkim, and Sikkim is the name given 
to th(‘ Himalayan area which is drained by the river Tista. 'Hie population of 
central Sikkim forms part of the Tibeto-Burman race, and they speak a language 

-* The’'w^er'^tbrtwo appeared as ChTmlftHg in Table V of tlio first edition of this paper. 1907 s it appears ae peak 

Charalang in Table V of the present e<iition. 
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known as Lepcha : tlie LirigiiiBtic Sujvey gives 35,000 as the number of Lepcha 
speakers. The northern portion of Sikkim is peopled by a section of the Tibetan 
race, the Sikkim Bhotias, and they speak a dialect of Tibetan known as Da*njong» 
kft (20,000 speakers). In the lower hills and terai the Bengalis predominate) 
whilst the population of the Darjeeling district is largely Nepalese. The follow¬ 
ing names are given to the mountain of Sikkim:— 


I’eople. 

Name. 

Authority. 

Lfjpchfts .... 

Kong Lo Chu . . . 

Waddell. 

Nejial Bhotias 

Kang-chen . . . 

Hodgson. 

Sikkim Bhotias . . . 

Khambu-Karma 

Sandberg. 

Nepalese tribes 

Khumbh-Karan Langur . 

Hodgson. 

Tibetans of Sikkim 

Gans-chhen-nnkod-lnga * 

Van Manen. 

Indians ..... 

Kanchenjunga . . . 

Imperial Gazetteer and 

Surveyor General. 1 


It may l)e thought that the people of Sikkim should be allowed to name 
the mouiitajns of their country, and that other races should accept their decisions. 
This rule holds good in the case of local objects such as minor peaks, valleys and 
towns, but when a mountain is so high as to be Ausible for over one hundred miles 
beyond the -Silckim borders, tbe trans-border populations will have their own 
names for it also. For centuries the people dwelling in the hot plains of Bengal 
have been observing with wonder this peak of snow on their northern horizon. 
The inliabitants of Tibet may have been observing the same peak, but not -with 
the same admiration, as their countrj" is cold, and they have sno^v peaks on all 
their liorizons. 

Along the ethnographic frontier of India we find certain mountains that 
have both Sanskrit and Tibetan names : 

Kailas (Tibetan, Kangrimpoche). 

Gnrla Mandhata (Tibetan, Memo-nam-nyim-ri). 

Gosainthan (Tibetan, Shisha Puugma). 

Gauri Sankar (Tibetan, Trashi-Tsering). 

'Diese ancient Sanskrit names were given by Hindu pilgrims to snow 
mountains situated near shrines of sanctity, and in a later era the same moimtains 
have become goals of Buddhist pilgrimage and have received Tibetan names. 

Kruichenjunga, the mountain of Sikkim, is the only instance of the same 
name, or almost the same name, being adopted by both the Indian and Tibetan 
peoples. 

. . . . ... » 

♦ The written form of the Tibetivn name: tbe colloquial equivalent la Kang*cbbcn-dzo-ijga, 
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There has been a controversy over the SaUvskrit and Tibetan names as 
to which of them origmated first. It is possible that both the Sanskrit ami 
Tibetan names have evolved side by side, not in conflict but in mutual 

help : it is possible that both forms have now become deserving of preser\ ution 
through their separate growths, for growth and evolution are more imp<)itaiit 
than origin. Tibetan linguists have rejected the Sanskrit origin of the name, 
but the supposed Tibetan origin itself is not Tree from uncertaiiity* 

The following is a brief outline of the history of the geographical name 
Kaiichenjunga :— 

i7jfI.—Chinese Lamas made a map of Tibet, upon which they showed the 
mountain Chomo Lhari; they also showed the high mountain of Sikkim, but gave 
it the name of Rimo-la. 

Klaproth published Chinese maps of Tibet, which have been 
eulogised by Markham and Sven Hedin. Klaproth showed the Sikkim mountain 
but gave to it the name Djimoiila. His maps corrected the mistakes of the 
Lumas in the positions of the mountain and of the town of Phari. (For Klaproth’s 
maps see Sven Hedin’s Southern Tibet, Volumes I, II and VIl.) 


25^7.__The Survey of India fixed the great Sikkim mountain by observa¬ 
tions taken from the plains of Bengal and tlie outer hills. The Survey officers 
were British wth Bengali assistants. They gave the name Kangchanjunga 
(so spelt) to the mountain. This was the first appearance in geography of the 
now lamoiis name and it came from the side of India. The Tibetan surveys of 
the Sikkim mountain were made 135 years before the Indian surveys, but the 
fact is clear in history that the name came from India and not from Tibet. 

Professor Suniti Kumar Chatter]i writes that though the Bengali surveyors 
may have been mistaken, yet they were firm believers in the Sanskrit name when 
they gave it to the Survey in 1847. Their view was accepted also by Bengali 
writers, and there are thus over eighty years of usage in Bengali for the Sans- 
kritised form. From Bengali the Sanskrit form has si)read to Hindi and other 
Indian languages. 

The professor was writing of the historic period since 1847 ; but when 
1 see the interest taken in the Himalayan snow-peaks of Nanda Devi and Dhaula¬ 
giri by dwellers in the plains of India, it seems inconceivable that tlie inhabitants 
of northern Bengal should have bad no name, during the pre-liistoric centuries> 
for the peak of perpetual snow which was presenting such a .strange contrast to 
their own hot climate. 


ISS4 .—Sir Joseph Hooker brought the name to the notice of the European 
public in his “ Hmuilayan Journah.” Although in his map he used the name 
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Kangchenjunga in keeping with Waugh’s survey map, yet throughout his book 
he spelt it as Kinchinjunga. He was therefore responsible for the fii‘st divergence 
in spelling. 


1857 ,—Brian Hodgson, the Nepal linguist, drew his map of the Himalayas 
ajid showed the high mountain of Sikkim as Kangohen but without the ter¬ 
mination “ junga.” 


1857 . —The Survey published a map upon Avhich the name was spelt’ Kant- 
schin-dschinga. From 1847 to 1807 no spelling had been laid down by authority 
and every map-maker followed his own ideas. 


1872 ,—The Hunterian system of transliteration w'^as accepted by the Govern- 
meut of India. The right of individual opinion was taken away, and a system 
of uniformity was introduced. The Imperial Gazetteer was to be issued as the 
authority and arbitrator. 


75^7.—Wlieu the Gazetteer was first issued the Sanskrit spelling Kanchan. 
jauga was introduced by Sir William Hunter. Unfortunately Hooker’s journals 
wore more widely known than the Imperial Gazetteer, and Hunter’s decision 
was not generally accepted. The 11th edition Encyclopaedia Britaunica gave 
Hooker s anglicised form Kitichinjunga as preferable, and Himter’s form Kan- 
cliaiijanga as alternative. In subsequent editions of the Encyclopiedia the 

form Kinchinjunga alone has been given. Constable m 1893 adopted Hunter’s 
Sanskrit form, 

Fullarton’s Gazetteer and Lippincott’s Gazetteer, 1906, adhered to Hooker’s 
form Kinchinjunga. 


75A’i?,—Although Hodgson had lieard Tibetans u.se the name Kangohen it 
does not appear that the full Tibetan name Gans-chhen-mdzod-Inga (or Kang- 
ddieii-dzo-nga) ever came into geography through surveyors or explorers learning 
it from Tibetans in the field. It seems to have been a theoretical name intro- 
diicod in 1881 by Dr. Jeaschke when he was compiling his Tibetan dictionary. 
It wjis introduced to give a Tibetan explanation of the Indian termination 
“jimga.” Dr. .Teaschke’s theoretical name has had wide influence during the 
last fifty years, its form and spelling have been accepted at LhiXsa, and are spread¬ 
ing through Tibet. There is no objection to his version beijig accepted for 
Tibetan maps. ’Ihe Bengalis may possibly have built their name Kanchen 
junga upon the Tibetan foundation Kangchhen, but the Tibetans may also have 
derived their termination mdzod-lnga from the Bengali termination “junga” 
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1900, When the Secretary of State gave his assent to the Hunterian systein, 
he suggested in his despatch that “ some extension should be given to that 
“part of the scheme which permits a departure from the new system in the case 
of those places of which the names have acquired a widely recognised mode t-f 
“ spelling, either from popular custom or in consequence of historical notoriety.” 

At the beginning of the present century, when tlie new edition of the Imperial 
Gazetteer was being prepared, Kanclienjimga was included amongst the names 
falling under the Secretary of State’s despatch, and two forms of spelling now 
became permissible. The primary form was Hooker’s anglicised Kinchinjuiiga, 
and the alternative spelling was the Iiidianised form Kanclienjunga.. The 
official arbitration thus allowed two different spellings, and this step has given 
rise to the idea that the question of spelling has not been finally decided. 


1903.—In 1903 the Survey of India issued a new map of Sikkim, which 
was compiled from data supplied by the Quartermaster General ; and on this 
map they spelt the mountain name as Kangchenjunga. This departure on the 
part of the Survey from the Imperial Gazetteer was probably due to the divided 
responsibility for this map. ITie Sikkim map was issued when Colonel Gore 
was Surveyor General. Colonel Gore was always firm in his support of co- 
operation and uniformity, and I am convinced that he never authorised the 
spelling Kangchenjunga. 


1004 .—Thomas Holdich adopted Kancliaujanga in his book “ India ” 
and Mr. Freshfield published his book on “ Kangchenjunga.” The latter adopted 
the spelling employed in Colonel Gore’s 1903 map. Mr. Freshfield was thus 
justified in his action. Other mountaineering oiithory have followed Mr. Fresh* 
field in using the spelling Kangchenjunga. Hut it is a spelling that does not 
meet with general approval, for it combines the Tibetan sound Kang with tlie 
purely Indian termination “junga.” In 1910 General Bruce adopted ‘VKin- 
chenjanga,” an Indianised form. 


1931. The Surveyor General (Brigadier Thomas) has recently made a new 
appeal for uniformity by abandoning Hooker’s form of spelling and by introducing 
the Indianised form Kanclienjunga into the Survey. It is to be hoped that his 
action will meet with co-operation. 

The spelling “ Kanchenjunga ” is not an exact reproduction of the Sanskrit 
form Kanchanjhanga, but no objection can be raised on this account, for the 
modern Hindu spelhngs of Gauri Sankar, Dhaulagiri, Gosainthan, and Kedarnath 
are not exact reproductions of the ancient Sanskrit. But the spelling “ Kari- 
chanjunga ” would hav'e been equally suitable. 
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llie form Kancberijunga is one of the two forms that have always been 
permitted by the later e<lition of the Imperial Gazetteer, and it differs in only 
one letter from the spelling adopted by Sir William Hunter in the first edition. 
It is not a Tibeto-Indian compromise. 

The 8])elhng Kanchenjunga was moreover adopted as the conect Indianised 
form by the two most prominent Indian authorities on Tibetan names, Colonel 
Waddell and Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E. In his Tibetan dictionary, 1902, 
Sarat Chandra Das accepted the form KSnchenjunga. 

In recent years the d’imes newspaper in its accounts of Kanchenjunj?a 
expeditions has supported the authority of the Imperial Gazetteer and has 
adhered to the form Kurichenjunga. 


The Tibetan Name for Kdnchenjunga. 

Ihe question of the Tibetan name for fCanchenjunga is surrounded with 
diffieidties. Geographers are dependent upon the advice of linguists, and whilst 
they liave sincere admiration for the knowledge of the latter, they are at times 
disquieted to find that the linguistic aims and ideas differ from their own. 
W augh discovered this in his discussions with Brian Hodgson (see page 23, 
Chapter 3). 

Ihe fact that: the written Tibetan name differs materially from the collor 
quial name js a source of geographical trouble. The written Tibetan name 
for 8ikkim is Hbras-Yongs, the colloquial Tibetan name is Deiijong (Bell). 
The chief authority on the Tibetan language in India is Mr. Van Manen : and 
when Herr Bauer the leader of the 1929 expedition asked Mr. Van Manen’s 
adv’ce, the latter replied that the correct Tibetan spelling for Kanchenjunga is 
Gans-chhen-mdzod'higa, but that as Herr Bauer was writing a book of travel 
and not a scientific treatise, he might adopt the colloquial spelling Kang-chhen* 
dzo-nga.* [Baner: Im Kampf im den Himalaja.) 

Ihe name Gans-chheii-rndzod-lnga seems to have originated from the diffi¬ 
culty that linguists had in finding a Tibetan equivalent for the Indian termina¬ 
tion “junga.” The Tibetan name Kang-chhen had been undoubtedly derived 
from the Sikkimese. The three letters nga in Tibetan mean five, but even 
then It was difficult to explain “jnnga.” So Dr. Jeaschke introduced mdzod- 
Inga lu place of junga, and mdzod-lnga me.ans “ five repositories.'’ The whole 

Tibetan name Gans-chhen-mdzod-lnga thus meant “ the five repositories of great 
snow.” 


Til the learned note that Mr. Van Manen \VTote for Herr Bauer, he explained 
that when Dr. Jeaschke introduced into his dictionar}' of 1881 his now well- 
known I ibetan .spelling “Gans-chhen-mdzod-lnga. the five receptacles of the 
vmst glacier ice,” he added also an alternative version “ Gans-chhen-rje-lnga, 


* Maps »re scionhfic dwuments u«<'d in international agrwments : tlie'cormt form of 
oolloqmal invariably adopted on Use maps of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain. 


Spinning in preference to 
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meauing the five kings of the vast glacier ice.” To a linguistic enthusiast 
seeking for an explanation of the Indian “ junga ” the introduction of t'W'o 
different versions may seem natural and scientific, but to the geographer, who 
wants to loiow what the people themselves say, the introduction of two different 
explanations seems to detract from the value of both. 

The different versions suggested by linguists for tbe Tibetan name of Kan- 
clienjunga may be summed up as follows:— 


Name* 

Meaning. 

Authority. 

Qans-chhen-mdzod-lnga . 

Five receptacles of vast glacier 
ice. 

Jeaschke, 1881. 

Gans-chhen-r j e-lnga 

Five kings of vaet ice . 

Jeaschke, 1881. 

Gans-chhcn-rtse-lnga 

Five great glacier peaks 

• • # • 

Kang-chhen-dzo-nga 

Five repositories of great 
snows. 

Waddell, 1891. 

Kang-chhen*dso-nga 

Five treasure chests of great 
snow. 

Sandberg, 1895. 

Gans-chhen-niced-lnga 

Five brethren of great snows . 

Ribbach, 1929. 

Gans-obhen-nidzod-lnga . 

Five receptacles of vast glacier 
ice. 

Van Maneu, 1931. 

* 

Kanchen-junga, (Indianised, from 
the Sanskrit). 

Golden thigh .... 

Imperial Gazetteer. 


It will be seen from this table that the termination has been a source 
of trouble to Tibetan linguists. No Tibetan substitute for the Indian “ junga ” 
has been agreed upon. The variety of the attenjpts to find a substitute is an 
indication of uncertainty. 

Colonel Waddell has explained that “the five repositories of great snow,” 
mean the five peaks of Kanchenjunga; other writers have said that they mean 
the five glaciers. But the word ** five seems out^ of place applied to Kfin- 
chenjunga. As applied to Gauri Sankar it had a meaning, for Morshead found 

five .similar sister peaks standing in juxta position. But Kanchenjunga is an 

immense pyramid, and only one side of it can be viewed at a time., The Lepebas 
have truly named it “ tbe high screen of snows,” for it screens everything behind 
it. The geographer has a right to ask, why should Kanchenjunga be called 
five peaks ” or “ five glaciers ; ” six peaks or ten or fifty would be equally 

applicable. The word five has no explanation in tbe topography. It has 

been said that when, we view Kanchenjunga from Darjeeling, we see five prorrii- 
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iieiit peaks. But tlie Tibetans dwell to tbe north-east of the mountain, and 
Darieeling is situated to the south-west. Why should Tibetans invent a name 
to suit a foreign aspect of the mountain ? Darjeeling is now a popular hill- 

station, but a hundred years ago it was only a Lepcha town. Its name is 
I.4ej)cha. 

If we consider tbe peaks that stand in the vicinity of Kanchenjunga, Jon- 
song is a Tibetan name, but Kabru and Jano are names not used by Tibetans 
(Bell). Pandim is a Lepcha name, and Narsing is an Indian names. In 
Chapter 22 wdiich describes the Tista river a note has been included, in which 
it is slKwn that the Private Secretary to the Maharajah of Sikkim does not agree 
with the view that the name Kanchenjunga has been derived from five peaks or 
five glaciers or five treasuries of snow. 


I feel sure that linguists will realize the uncertainty that has been experi¬ 
enced by surveyors who have had to decide upon one definite form of spelling. 
Linguists have looked upon the name Kang-chhen-dzo-nga as though it were a 
Lhasa Tibetan name, but it was a Da-njong-ka name used only in Sikkim. 
Whether this name is of ancient or recent standing in Sikkim cannot be dis¬ 
covered, but that it has only recently been recognised in Lhasa seems certain. 
In Sikkim the libetans constitute a small minority of the population. 


^ llie following letter from Sir Charles Bell, who was the political officer in 
SilvJdn],, illustrates the difficulties with which surveyors were confronted when 
they were conversing with the hill people. The Sikkimese,” he writes, '‘do 
not as a rule use the whole word Kang-chhen-dzo-nga, but more often simply 
Kang-chhen. A great many apply the name Kang-chhen to the other mountain 
if because throughout a. great part of Sikkim Kabru is tbe more cons- 

picuous mountain of the two. Kang-chhen is not a well-known Tibetan moun- 

“tain; for every Tibetan who knows Kang-chhen five hundred will know Chomo 
“Lhari.” 


The original meaning of tbe Sanskrit name was “the mountain of the 
golden thigh,” the word golden having reference to the effects of sunrise and 
sunset upon the mountain. Geographers see with surprise that Colonel Waddell, 
the linguistic authority, became annoyed with the Tibetans of Sikkim when he 
found them accepting the Indian idea in preference to his “five repositories of 
jpeat snow. In his book “ Among the Himillayas,” 1900, p. 386, he writes, 

“ Kainffieiijiinga is called by Tibetans the repository of gold. This name it 
‘‘ seems to me has arisen from the interpretation of the popular name in too 
“ literal and mythological a manner. The name Kanchenjunga is Tibetan and 

means literally the five repositories of the great glaciers and it is physicallv 
“ descriptive of its five peaks.” 

It is possible that these Tibetans obtained their ideas of gold from the Indian 
name “golden thigh.” The Sikkim manual of worship for the mountain god 
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speaks of a treasury of gold, the lofty peak being gilded by the rising and setting 

sun. . , TT • 

For maps of Tibet the name regarded as authoritative by \a.n Manen m 

193li namely Gans-chhen-mdzod-lnga, should I think be accepted : but for maps 

of India KSncbenjunga should be retained. _ 

Even if the Indian and Tibetan names have emanated from one origin, 
they have followed different courses of evolution. .Hitherto we have been 
trying to force the two names by compromises into one spelling. It will be 
better in future to recognise that the two names have diverged so widely m 
their gi'owth that they cannot now be both represented by one and the same 
formuia. In accepting two ‘forms of spelling we shall be recognising tbem as 
two different names and .shall be treating them as we treat the Indian and 
Tibetan names for KailSs and Gauri Sankar. 

The Sanskrit Name Kancan-jangha. 

A surveyor has to learn the pronunciation of geographical names fio 
people and to convert them into written words. An etymologist is intereste 
in discovering the ancient origins of names. Prudent surveyors refrain from 
trespassing upon the etymologists’ ground. In 1835 the explorer Vigne ven¬ 
tured to explain the origins of certain names in Kashmir, and be has been held 
up as a warning to trespassers. His case is quoted by Sir Aurel Stein as show¬ 
ing that a geographer may be a bad etymologist. (Ancient Geography of Kash¬ 
mir.) The Sanskrit origin of the name KSnehenjunga has been explained by 
Mabamahopadbyaya Dr. Hara Prasad Sliastri as having been “ Kancan-janglia,” 
the golden thigh. The spelling of the nflnie, he says, according to the 
Geneva Convention adoj)ted by all Sanskritists throughout the world, is Kancana- 

jangha, (for ordinary purposes Kaiican-iangba).* 

The objection has been raised that the shape of tlie mountain bears no 
resemblance to an inverted thigh, that the mountain has^ a pointed summit 
whereas a thigh (cut off at the knee) does not terminate in a point, hrom 
Purnea in Bihar, however, Kanchenjunga has the appearance of being a high 
point on a jagged ridge ; the following passage is quoted from Colonel Tamil’s 
report, 1883--“ Kabru (24,002 feet) is connected with the second peak of Kan- 
“ chenjunga (27,803 feet) by a ridge, the lowest depression of which has an alti- 

“tude of 22,100 feet”. _ 

The Sanskrit name Kancan-jangha may have been given to the mountam by 

pandits in comparatively recent times, like the name Nanga Parbat in Kashmir. 
No etymologist has claimed that the Sanskrit name Kancan-jangha is of great 

antiquity. ^ ^ 

A further note on the name Kanchenjunga has been added in Appendix 3 

of Part III of this book, in reply to certain criticisms of the name, that have 

been published in the Himalayan Jour nal of 1932, _ 

♦Hinialayaa Journal, HI, p. 154. 
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The Kaeakoeum cokteoveesy. 

Tlie length of the Karakorum range has been proved by Sven Hedin to 
be so great, that it will be found advisable for geographical purposes to sub¬ 
divide it into sections, as has already been' done in the cases of the Alps, the 
Eockies, the Andes, and the Himalayas. In all these ranges the mountain 
names have been preserved throughout their lengths, and the sectional names 
have been taken from the countries which the ranges traverse or border. The 
Andes have been subdivided into the Chilian Andes, the Peruvian Andes, and- 
the Patagonian; the great Himalayan range has been subdivided into the 
Punjab Himalayas, the Kumaim Plimalayas, the Nepal and the Assam. The 
I’unjab Himalayas are the Himalayas seen from the Punjab and drained by the 
Punjab rivers: they contain the “ Punjab Hill States The Hindu Kush 
are divided into the Afghan Hindu Kush and the Chitral Hindu Kush. If 
we adhere to this world-wide precedent and to this approved geographical 
method,~^and I do not think that we can improve on it,—we shall subdivide 
the Karakorum into— 

(1) the Hunza Karakorum, 

(2) the Haiti Karakorum, 

(3) the Depsang Karakorurn, and 

(4) the Tibetan Karakorum. 

The question whether the Karalcorum range should be regarded as one 
great range or as two parallel ranges does not affect the fundamental.nomen¬ 
clature ; if we look at such a problem from a synthetic point of view, we can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that the main Karakorum crest, the Masherbc-um 
ridge, and the watershed range are component parts of one orographical whole. 
But if: the details are examined from an analytical point of view, it may be 
found convenient to distinguish the separate parts by diifemnt names. It is 
always advisable to begin with synthesis and to limit the analytic process as 
much as possible. The question of analysis will be considered in the second 
part of this book. 

A controversy has hcwever at times arisen over the name “ Karakorum,’’ 
and in this chapter the question is being considered whether the name Kara¬ 
korum could with advantage be replaced by Muztagh (or by Muztagh-Kara- 
korum, mde Geogr. Jonrn., April 1927, p. 327 ; also Sept. 1929 and August 1930). 
All along the frontiers of India the names of passes are well known, and the 
names of passes, as I have already pointed out in this chapter, come to be trans¬ 
ferred to the mountain ranges. The two passes over the Karaliorum range 
have been known for centuries as the Muztagh and the Karakorum, and it has 
been only natural, as was pointed out by Drew in 1875, that both these names 
should have come to be applied by travellers to different parts of the same 
range, the name Muztagh on the west of Baltistan and the name Karakorum 
on the east. Both these pass-names are foreign names, but as I have also 
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shown in this chapter, the pass-names over our trans-frontier ranges generally 
do spring from the foreign languages spoken beyond them. And thus it has 
come about that although the mountain names of Baltistan, such as Gasher- 
brum, Baltoro, Chogo Liingma, Kinio are all Tibetan, the two ].)ass-iiameB are 
both Turki. I see no objection to this : the Tibetan pass-names Zoji La and 
Lipu Lekh and the Afghan pass-name Khaibar are quite well known to Indians 
and the Turki pass-names Muztagh and Karakorum are known to Haiti 
Tibetans.* 

When scientific maps are being prepared, geographers find it incouvcnient 
to have two names applied to the same mountain range within a relatively 
short distance of one another. Our predecessors found it unnecessary to de¬ 
scribe the range as the “ Muztagh or Kiirakorum,” and so the responsilde autho¬ 
rities, Sir Clements Markham in London in 1871 and General Walker in India 
in 1876, decided to drop the name Muztagh and to apply the name Karakorum 
to the whole range. Wilhani Moorcroft in 1820 was tlie first European explorer 
to introduce the name “ Karakorum mountains.” In 1831 Grimm’s map snowed 
“Karakorum Gehirge ” along the northern bank of the Indus. In 1830 and 
1844 Humboldt gaA’e the name Karakorum to the central range of the Tibet 
plateau, and Humboldt’s authority has been recognised by the geographers of 
Europe {Sven iledin: Southern Tibet, VIJ, XXXII). Humboldt applied the 

name Muztagh to the Tien Shan range, on the authority of the Emperor Babar’s 
memoirs. In 1854 Alexander Cunningham and Henry Strachey made surveys 

of Western Tibet: Cunningham wrote that hti found Moorcroft ahsolutely trust¬ 
worthy and one of the most conscientious men that ever lived. Straoliey wrott^ 
that he owed almost all his nomenclature to Moorcroft. In a recent paper 
Sir Aiirel Stein has lamented that no biography has been written of so great a 
geographer as Moorcroft {Life of Theodore Diika, 1914). Th(; story that 
Moorcroft travelled to Lhasa had no foundation: he sacrificed his life in his 
enthusiasm for geographical exploration, and he was at Andkhui, north of the 

Hindu Kush when he died. 

In 1855-1865 Colonel Montgomerie made his survey of W^estern Tibet and 

determined the heights and positions of the Karakorum peaks: he gave to his 
peaks the symbol K after the name Karakorum. In his reports lie sometimes 
referred to the Karakorimi range and sometimes to “ the great range which is 
“ called both Muztagh and Karakorum His assistant was Captain Godwin- 
Austen, who wrote tv^^o papers on the glaciers of the Muztagh range : the. glaciers 
which God win-Austen described were those near the Muztagh' section of the 
range and there was no significance in his reference to the Muztagh range. On 
his grave near Guildford are engraved the words, He surveyed the Kara- 

*The Turki epeaking people of Kashgar are Mongolians and aie closely related to the Baltis. The latkr are the only 
Tibetans who have forsaken Buddhism and become Muhammadans: their conversion was probably due to the influence 
of Mongolian Muhammadans from Kaphgar. 
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“ koram -Range.” The name Karakormn Range was definitely adopted for the 
maps of tlie Government of India in ISTe.’** 

In 1907 I referred the question of the name to Colonel Wauliope, who was 
an oriental scholar, and who had passed his career in the mountains of the north¬ 
west frontier, and who had only recently been surveying the Pamirs and Hindu 
Kush ; he wrote in reply—“ Miiztaghs are as common all over Central Asia as 
Safed Kohs on our north-west frontier. The name Karakorum is quite 
“ estahlisiied now for the mountain range separating the Indus and Zarafshan, and 
“ is the most suitable.” 

If the name Karakorum was considered more snita.Jble than Miiztagh in 

J876, its superiority has been enhanced during the last fifty years by the modern 
application of the name Muztagh to other high mountains. It has been said 
that tile name Karakorum is as (iommoii in Turldstan as the name Muztagh. 
In SteinAs list of the geographical names of Chinese T'urkistan the name Kara¬ 
korum only appears twice outside the Karakorum range, and on neither of 

these occasions is its use of any geographical significance. {Memoir by Sir 

Aurcl Stein ; Records Yohime XV11, Survey of India.) If we take a generalised 

fundamental map like Btein’s map of Chinese Turkistan, published by the Royal 
Geographical Society {scale -Ja., Geographical Journal, May 19.25), we see that 
beyond tJie Karakorum range there are only three mountain names of suffident 
importance to be entered on sucdi a map, and they are— 

(1) Muztagh Ata peak, (on the Muztagh Ata range), 

(2) Kungur, 

(3) Muztagh. peak, (on the Kunlun range). 

'I'wo out of these three primary mountain names are Muztagh ; and there 
is also the Muztagh Ata range ; if w’e had three high mountains in Europe all 
named Mont Blanc, the confusion would become intolerable. We ought there¬ 
fore to avoid any further extension of the name Muztagh as a primary moun¬ 
tain name in Asia ; and we ought to adhere loyally to the decision of Moorcroft, 
Markham and Walker, and to uphold the fine distinctive name of Karakorum. 

The KaraTorum Pass, 

The Karakorum Pass is famous in both the liistory and the geography of Asia, 
It lias been said that this pa.ss is not on the Karakorum range. It is not on the 
Crest line of the range* but it is a pass over the range. A range is not a single 
line, it is a massive fold of rock, one himdred miles wide, that has been raised 
up out of the earth’s crust. The fact that the Shyok river has cut its way 
back through the southern flank of this range and through its crest-line to the 

* Tn 18t)2 thG Schlagliitweit brothel’s adopted the name “ Karakorum Range,*^ vide Sven Hedin’n Southern Tibet, 
111, IBlh In 1875 Stieler adopted Karakorum, and gave the name Muztagh to the Kashgar range. Subsequently Sven 
llcdin applied i?he name Muztagh to this luishgar range, and Sir Aurel Stain has called it the Muztagh Ata range. The 
application of the name Muztagh to this Kashgar range renders the name Muztagh undesirable and unsuitable for the 

Karakorum range. 
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tSKarakomm pass is a phenomenon that has many parallels in Asia. In their 
hook on the Karakoram glaciers, Dr. and Mrs. Visser show how the Hunza and 
GOgit rivers have cut back through the Karakorum crest; what has occnrred 
in Hunza has occurred also in Depsang. The Karakorum range, the Kara¬ 
korum watershed and the Karakorum pass form a scientific triad of names, and 
their triple accordance impresses upon us the lesson that the range, the water¬ 
shed and the pass are parts of one geographical whole. (This question will 
be considered in greater detail in Chapter 14 of Part H.) 

- The meaning and history of the name Karahoram. 

The word Kara means black, and Korum means fallen rock or gravel. 
It has been suggested that it is not suitable to apply a name meaning black to 
a snow-mountain, Muztagh means snow-mountain, but tliis name has 
already been used too frequently to be any longer distinctive. d’he name 
Kara-Kiil, black lake, is said by Hedin and Wauhope to have originated from 
the sudden storms which break over it. Dr. Visser has written that he sees 
no objection to a name meaning black being used for a snow-mountain, and 
I do not think that the ori^nal meaning of a word as used in conversation should 
be literally considered, when it has been compound(!d with other words into a 
geographical name. There is a Hijnalayan river named the Kali Ganga (Illack 
river) and another the Dhauli Ganga (White river): both these rivers have 
dark depths and both have cataracts of white foam; their two names are in 
artistic contrast and are scientifically distinctive, and it would he wrong to 
test them by literalism. 

Colonel Wood has been a strong supporter of the old mime Karakorum. 
Referring to the Karakorum pass in 1922, he raised an interesting question, but 
without any desire to introduce a change. He wrote, — 

“ It i,s difficult to understand why this pass received the name Karakorum, which means 
** black rock: the formation is red sand.stone and the most noticeable colour is yellow 

If therefore the name Karakorum is unsuitable for a white mountain, it 

is equally unsuitable for a yellow and red pass. Yet it would be indeed ridi¬ 
culous to change the name of tins historic pass, a name known for <‘enturies to 

the peoples of iVsia. Colonel Wood’s note led me to study the history of this 
pass and of its name. Dr. Arthur Neve wrote ( Thirty Years in Kashmir^ 1913: 
quoted by Sven Hedin in Southern Tibet), The trade route over the Kara- 

“ korum pass has been used from time immemorial. Rock inscriptions show 

“ that it was used centuries before the Christian era. Chinese armies have 
“ swept over it, and for centuries the Chinese held fortified posts along it. Indian 
conquerors have defied climatic difficuli-ies, and have established colonies on 
“ the north side in the basin of the ’J arim ”. 

In the 13th Century, Gengkis Khan the Mongol, who ranks as a military 
leader with Caesar and Napoleon, conquered the greater part of Asia and the 
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south-eastern part of Europe: his empire extended from Hekin to Warsaw. 
If we go through Central Asia to-day, we are told that three men have con¬ 
quered the world,—Alexander, Gengkis Khan and Timur {Lamb's History of 
Tamerlane). Gengkis Khan founded the Mongol empire, and his capital city 
(now in ruins) was Karakorum in Mongolia. From the city of Karakorum 

Asia was governed, and the name Karakorum was known everywhere. The 
Imperial road from Delhi to Karakorum passed through Kashmir and Ladakh, 
and crossed over the pass now known to us as the Karakorum. In England 
we speak of the ** London road,” and the ‘‘Bath road:’’ in India we talk of 
the “ Agra road ” and the “ Lahore road.” At Delhi itself we have the “ Kash¬ 
mir Gate.” In Ladakh to-day they say the “ Leh road.” Is it not likely 
that in the days of Gengkis Khan the people spoke of the “Karakorum road ? 
And their “ Karakorum road ” from India crossed the pass which to-day we 
call Karakorum. The culminating point of the long road from Delhi to Kara¬ 
korum was the point we now name “ Karakorum pass.” I venture to submit 
that history has furnished the explanation of our geographical name Karakorum, 
which could not be learnt from the colour of the rocks. 

When Dr. Neve wrote the passage which I have just quoted from him 
concerning the “ Chinese ” armies sweejung over the pass, and the “ Chinese ” 
fortified posts, 1 think that he must have been referring to the Mongols. Kublai 
Klian, the grandson of Gengki,s Khan, moved the Mongol capital to Pekin and 
ruled over Tibet. 

Alexander the Great was accompanied on his campaigns by historians: 
Julius Caesar was his own historian. The mausoleum and mosques of Timur 
are still reverenced at Samarkand: the letters of Napoleon are preserved in 
the libraries of Europe. But no memorial of Gengkis Kban is to be seen 
in Asia. 

T’he name of Gengkis Khan’s capital Karakorum has, liowever, during the 
progress of geography in Western Tibet, come to be bestowed in the 19th cen¬ 
tury upon the highest mountains of his Empire. And it is in this w^ay that 
geography has pro-s’ided the memorial which archtcology had failed to do. 


The recent introduction of double names. 


Ill 1027 a proposal was made to substitute new double names in place of 
the old sinqde names, that had become so well known. The following table 
gives the old names and the new proposals :— 

hxistinff names. Double names proposed. 


The Main Range . . Karakormn 

The Moimtain Region . Karakorum 
Outer subsidiary range Aghil . 
Inner subsidiary range . Kailas . 


. Muztagh-Karakorum. 

. Karakorum-Himalaya. 
. Aghil-Karakoruni. 

. Kailas-Karakorum. 
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At the meeting oI the Eoyal Geographical Society in 1926 when these double 
names were first proposed, Colonel H. Wood made a protest against them, and 
he voiced the oi:>inion of Survey ofiiccrs, political officers, and sportsmen. The 
double name Karakorum-Hirnalaya was withdrawn at the ad\dce of Dr. Long- 
staff, and surveyors felt indebted to him for his generous co-operation {Geo¬ 
graphical Jounialf Augtist 1930). 

The double names Kailas-Karakorum and Muxtagh-Karakorum are however 
being used. Attempts have been made to find precedents for them in the Alps, 
but there are no precedents there or elsewhere. In tlie Geographical Journal 
for August 1930 (p. 142) it was stated that the double name Kailas-Karakorum 
“is equivalent to the name Bernese Mps.” The Bernese Alps are a sub¬ 
division of the Alpine Eange : the name Bernese merely denotes tliat the sub¬ 
division is on the side of Berne. Kailas is the name given to a mountain range 

in south-western Tibet, ami Karakorum is the name given to a different moun¬ 

tain range in another p^^ovhwe of Tibet. The name Bernese Alps is a sectional 
and regional name, and is not the name of a long mountain chain. I'iie name 
Kailas-Karakorum is not sectional and not regional : it is being proposed for a 

whole mountain range as long as tJie Alps. If we want a Balti parallel to the 

Bernese Alps, it must be Skardu-Karakoriim, for Skardu is the capital of Bal- 
tistan, as Berne is of Switzerland. The name Kailas-Karakoruni is a combina¬ 
tion of names that geographers should avoid. Kailas is a Sanskrit name that 
came into Tibet from the south 30 centuries ago, the name Karakorum came 
into Tibet from the north 7 centuries ago. Both the Sanskrit and Mongolian 
namCxS have an historic right to their own places in Tibet : ])ut these placets .are 
400 miles apart, and though the Kailas range is being found to ap]:»roa<*li the 
Karakorum, it is unwise to combine their names. In the vicissitudes of his¬ 
tory anomalies may gain places in geography, but with care no confusion need 
arise. The double name will carry the name Karakorum into the region of 
the Manasarowar lakes, and it will be out of place there. 

In the Geographical Journal for August 1930, page 147, the name Muztagh- 
Karakonirn has again been compared with the names Bernese Alps and Punjab 
Himalaya. Neither of these comparisons holds good : Muztagh-Karakorum is 
the name proposed for a great range that has always been known as Karakorum 
and that requires no second name ; the names Bernese Alps and Punjab Hima¬ 
laya are applicable to subdivisions only: the meanings of these two latter 
names are self-explanatory; but the combination Muztagh-Karakorum has no 
meaning. (The question which has been raised as to the tnie alignm.ent of the 
Karakorum range will be considered in Chapter 14 of Part 11.) 
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CHAPTER 4. 

: NO'I’ES ON CERTAJN IMPORTANT MOUNTAIN NAMES. 

(rt) Himalaya. 

(6) Soutliem Tibet. 

(c) Baltistan. 

(d) DardiBtan. 

Himalaya, if not the oldest, is one of the oldest names in geography. The 
word is Saivskrit and means the abode of snow. During the Greek Empire in 
India its historians transformed the name into Imaos and Emodus., Alexander 
Cunningham, 1854, was tlie first explorer to define Himalaya for the purposes 
of modern geograpliy. His definition was that the Great Himalaya formed 
the iratural boundaiy between India and Tibet. 

As geogra.phical knowledge progresses it may become necessary to modify 
or ('xtend an oi'iginal definition. The two names Himalaya and Tibet represent 
contiguous mountainous regioius, which merge into one another, and it has not 
been possilile to define the boundary line between them with absolute precision. 

In his book on Tibet, Sir Thomas Holdich, following Sir Eichard Strachey 
(1880) wrote, “Modern geography restricts the Himtllaya to that portion of the 
“ mountainous region between India and Tibet wliioh is enclosed between the 
“ arms of the Indus and Brahmaputra.” This definition served its purpose 
for many years, but in 1013 Moi-shead discovered the peak of Gyala Peri (23,460 
feet) situated on tlie CJreat Hiinrdayan alignment outside and beyond the bend 
of the Brahmaputra, and this discovery obliges us to accept a modification in 
detail tliougli not in principle of the Strachey-Holdich definition. 

In 1004 the surveys of Eyder and Wood in Southern Tibet showed that the 
wliole Tsangpo Valley belonged geographically to Tibet, and in 1908 Sven Hedin 
confiiiued this view: so that the Himalayan-Tibet boundary has now to be 
retired soutlnvards from the actual line of the Tsangpo river to the small Ladakh 
range which forms the Neprd-Tibet w'atershed. In western Tibet it is not 
possible to assume the Ladakh range as the geographical boundary, because the 
Indus is flowing southward of the range. The actual valley of the Indus along 
its southern bank clearly belongs to geographical Tibet, whilst the higliest Hima¬ 
layan slopes clearly belong to tlie Himalaya range. The only modification 
here in the Strachey-Holdich definition that seems in 1931 to be desirable 
is to place the Himalayan-Tibet boundary upon the. Ziiskar range, which runs 
between the Indus river and the Himalayan crest-line and is parallel to both. 
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Tlie Great Himalaya range exceeding 1,500 miles in length has had to be 
subdivided for purposes of geo^p’aphy into different sections, and these sectious 
have been named from the countries with which they are associated, in acconl- 
ance with the geographical precedents of the Alps and Andes. The sectional 
names are Punjab Himfdaya, Kumaun Himalaya, Nepfil Himalaya and Assam 
Himalaya. These names have been founded upon custom and tradition : tlu;y 
\vere chosen in 1907 by Sir Henry Hayden and myself in co7rsultatian Avitli 
political and scientific authorities. They have met with general acceptance, 
and w'e recommend their continuance. The name Punjab Himalaya had long 
been recognised in the Punjab Hill States, and it is a bond of union between 
mountains and plains: the Punjab Himalaya feed all the Pimjab rivers froiH 
the Sutlej to the Indus, and these same rivers have hroiight prosperity to the 
province. The name Sikkirn-Himalaya is not a suitable name for one of tlie 
main geographical divisions of the Himalaya. Sikldm owes its importance tO' 
Kanchenjunga and Darjeeling; the presence of a single mountain, even FCiin- 
chenjiinga, is not a sufficient reason for a separate classification, and it is more 
correct scientifically to regard Kanchenjunga as the eastern peak of the Dhaiila- 
giri-Mount Everest section (see Part I, Charts I to V,) than to classify it as a 
solitary and independent mountain. The are.a of Sikkim is small and its popu¬ 
lation is made up of Tibetans, Lepchas and Nepalese. The name Sikkim is 
Lepcha. (See Part 1, Chapter 3). 

NAMES OF HIMALAYAN PEAKS. 

Nano 4 Devi and Trisul. 

Narnia Devi (Goddess Nanda) and Trisfil (trident) arc ancient Sanslrrit 
names that are attached to Himalayan peaks in Kurniam and Uarhwal. Trisfil 
has been so named from its irregular summit, and is supposed to resemble a 
trident, which is regarded by the Hindus as symbolical of the divine triad. 
The snow-peak of Nanda Devi is an object of veneration to the villagers i.n the 
hot plainly of Bijnor. At times the wind blows the snow from the peak like 
smoke, and the people of the plains will say, “ The Goddess Nanda is lighting 
“ her kitchen fire.” {Imjierial Gazetteer). Professor F. W. Thomas writes^ 
“ It is possible that the mountain of Kumaun was originally knowoi to the Hin- 
“ dus as Nanda, because a mountain of that name is attributed by them in 
“ their cosmography to the Kraunca continent, which probably represents Ku- 
“ maun.” 

Badrinath (I^ord of Badri), Kedarnath (Lord of Kedar ~ Siva), Gosainthan 
(Place of a Saint), and Gauri Sankar (The Goddess and her Consort) are ancient 
Sanskrit names wffiich have been transferred from shrines and attached to neigh¬ 
bouring peaks ; the latter thus serve as beacons to the pilgrims wdio are climb¬ 
ing to the shrines. The name Badrinath is mentioned in the Ramayana, 
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In 1904 Eyder gave tlie 'ribetan name as Kang-rira-poolie. 

In Southern T’ibet,’' Vol. Ill, Sven Hedin wrote that the Tibetan Lamas 
who now live fi.t Kailas “ do not know the name Kentaisse : they call the moiin- 
“ tain Kang-rirn-poche.” This name Knng-rim-poche is also given by Sir Charles 
Bell> and is now accepted as the Tibetan name. 

Gubla Mandhata. 

In 1853 Henry Strachey showed this moHntain under the name of Gurla. 
Richard Strachey gave the name as Giiiia (Mandhata). It is now known as 
•Gurla Mandliata, and in 1904 Ryder found its Tibetan name to be Memo-nam- 
nvim-ri. 

Gurla Mandhata is a Sanskrit name and Professor Thomas has given the 
following etymology:—Gurla is a corruption of Gum Deva, and Mandhata is 
the legendivry Indian monarch Mandhata who is famous among both Indians 
and Tilietans. 

Gurla Mandliata is a sacred mountain of the flindus and stands twenty 
miles north of the shrine of KJiojarnath. Although it is the highest peak stand- 
iug nortJi of the Himalayas in Tiliet it does not appear to be regarded by the 
Tibetans as one of their important mountains. 

An interesting description of Gtula Mandhata and of its surroundings and 
approaches is given by Mr. 0. A. Sherring, l.C.S. and Dr. LongstafF in the form- 
er’.s book on “ Western 'Fibet and tlie British Borderland.” 

Riwo Phabgyul. 

This mountain is of exceptional geographical interest; it is standing in 
close proximity to the deep gorge which the river Sutlej has cut through the 
Zaskar range, and by means of which this river escapes from the Tibetan liigh- 
land. 

Riwo Pliargyul is not one of tlie sacred Buddhist mountams, but its name 
is well-known to the Tibetans. It was introduced into modern geography in 
1821 by the iixplorer Alexander Gerard, who called it, not mcorrectiy, Mt. 
PiU'geool, In 1803 its position and height were determined by the Survey of 
India, who discovered it to be a double peak and who gave to it the name of Leo 
Porgial. Colonel Morshead pointed out in 1920 that tfie more correct name is 
Riwo I’liargyiil, and this latter form has lieen accepted in this book. Riwo is 
merely one of tlie Tibetan forms of Ri, mountain, and Phargjml is another 
variant of Gi'rard's Purgeool and the Survey’s Porgial. Very little was knovm 
of the 'Pibetan language in 18(53, when the Survey’ made their maps of this part 
of Tiliet. Leo may appear in writing to be very different from Riwo, but the 
Tibetan pronunciation vacillates between the two versions. Tibetan names 
appearing upon maps are frequently not in accord wth local pronunciations or 
with the forms given by modern travellers. But it is inadvisable to assume 
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Jaonli (Sanskrit) is a peak near the shrine of Gangotri; the snow peak of 
Banclarpunch acts as a beacon to pilgrims visiting the shrine of Jmnnotri. 


Seikanta. 


Srikanta is the name of a Hirnalayan peak standing near the source of the 
Bhagirathi branch of the Ganges. It is a w'ell-known mountain and has been 
an object of admiration to residents of Mussoorie for generations. There has 
been a general idea that the name Srilianta must have originated from the 
Hindustani word K^nta, wliich has been supposed to be descriptive of the 
“ sharp point ” of this peak. Professor P. W. Thomas, C.I.E., writes, 
“ Srikanta is a designation of Siva, ‘ glorious throat,’ referring doubtless to 
“ his blue neck, whicb gives bim also the name Nilakantha. The word 
“ Sri-Kanta, ‘ beloved by Sri, (Laksmi) ’ or ‘ lovable through distinction ’ is a 
“ good Sanskrit form, and is actually used as a designation of Vishnu.” 


Makalu. 


'fhe name Makalu is a corruption of the name Kamaln. General Bruce 
was the first to point out that this name Makalu, the origin of which had been 
frequently discussed for eighty years, was derived from Kamalung, the name 
of a local river {Twe,nty Years in the Himalaya, 1910). An oflGicer who was 
recruiting Gurkhas subsequently confirnred General Bruce. The name Maka-lu 
has now an- historic place in geography and cannot be changed. Its corruption 
was involuntary and was due to the surveyors’ honest effort to represent the 
Tiheto-Nepaiese pronunciation. The two last letters of the word Kamalung 
were almost silent in pronunciation, there w'as no empha.sis on the first syllable, 
and the force of the middle syllable led to the inversion Makalu. General 
Bruce learnt the name Kamrihmg from Tibetans. In 1867 Colonel Montgomerie 
was given the name Silisur for the peak by Indians resident in Nepal. 


Nanga Paebat. 


Nanga Parliat; Sanskrit name, Nagna Parvata, naked hill; or Ananga Par- 
bata, hill of Kama. Nanga I’arbat is the Kashmiri name : the regional name 
is Dianui.r or Haryamur or Diamarai (Bruce), and this regional name is applied 
to the mountain locally. The mountam as seen from India is known by its 
Kashmiri name. The name Nanga Parbat though of Sanskrit origin is not a 
name of great antiquity like Badrinath or Kedaruath ; it was probably given to 
the mountain by Kashmiil pandits in comparatively recent times. 


Takht-1-Sulaiman. 


The Persian name Takht-i-Sulaiman, the throne of Solomon, is attached 
to a conspicuous rocky hill near the Jheium m Kashmir, and also to a mountain 
(height 11,300 feet) situated beyond the Indus, w^est of the Punjab. The name 
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probably originated during the Mughal empire, and this probaijilifcy gives to 
it a certain historic interest, because the Muglial emperors did not give names to 
the mountains of India. 

The Hindu temple situated on the d’akht-i-Sulaiman in Kasluuir is very 
much older than the name Takht-i-Sulaiman itself, and the Hindu name of the 
hill is Gopadri, The Emperor Akbar built a fort upon the Hari Parbat rulge 
near the Taklit, and he probably introduced the name Takht-i-Sidaimari into 
Kashmir. d'he Amir Timur, one of the (‘.ouquerors of the world,” was an 
ancestor of Akbar, and the early Mughal Emperors must have often visited 
Timur’s tomb at Samarkand. In Lamb’s History of Timilr we read {TamerUiM, 
f. 97), “ The Amir Timhr was always glad to see the snow peak, the Majesty 
“ of Solomon, gleaming tlirough the mists that rose from the Amu river.” 
The traditions of Timur were venerated by the Muglials, and when Akliar saw 
the hill in Kashmir enveloped by the mists from ttie Jhelum, he would have 
recalled Timur’s palace on the Amu Darya. 

The name Takht-i-Sulaiman is also attached now to the peak that stands 
to the west of the Punjab ; this name is however not in use among tiio local 
Pathan tribes who in.habit the Zhob, Waziri and Pahichi hills ; tliey call the 
mountain Kaisargarh. The people of the Punjab plains who see “ the snow 
“ peak gleaming through the mists ” that rise from the Indus know the monntaiu 
as the Takht-i-Sulaiman. 

MOUNTAIK NAMES IN SOUTHERN TIBET. 

K.vilas. 

The mountain Kailas is famous in Sanskrit literature as the Paradise of 
Siva. The name Kailas is so old that it is futile now to seelr for it.s origin or 
derivation. Professor F. W. Thomas writes. “ In Sanskrit we do not profess 
“ to know the etymology of Kailasa, which is found in the Mahabharata.” 
Sven Hedin has said {Tfcms-Eimalaya, II) that Kailas is “ incomjiarably the 
“ most famous mountain in tlie world ; xMount Everest and Mont Blanc cannot 
“ vie with it.” 

Tlie actual circuit round the holy nrountain is about twenty-five miles and 
occupies three days. Old men and women, Buddhists as w'ell as Hindus make 
the pilgrima.ge. Western Tibet and the British Borderland.^” by C. A. Sherriny, 
1906): 

The first Europeans to visit ICailas u'erc William Moorcroft aufl Hydei' 
Hearsey in 1812. They entered Tibet by the Niti pass, called by Moorcroft the 
Niti Ghat. 

In 1731 D’Anville published his map of Tibet and showed Kailas upon it 
under the Tibetan name of Kentaisse. This was probably a corruption of Kauy- 
tise. In 1828 Klaproth in Ins map of Tibet used the name Gang-dis-ri, wdi;ch 
may have been a corruption of Gang-tise-ri. In tlie Tibetan dictionary of Sarut 
Chandra Das the mountain is called Tise. 
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that the original field surveyor must have been wrong. Different Ihhetans 
Pi'ronounce names differently among themselves and at different times, and (.‘.von 
tile Tibetan linguists of to-day write names differently among themselves and at 
different times. Questions of nomenclature can only be detenniued by a (|uali- 
fied and pains-taking enquirer, and as such a man requires a knowledge of sui'vey- 
ing and also of different dialects and peoples, he has to possess exceptional 
mental powers. Our surveyors have occasionally been criticised for their spell¬ 
ings of names wlien the errors attributed to them have been due to chang(d.s in 
methods of transliteration. 

Cuomo .Lhari (formerly spelt Chumalhari). 

This mountain is with the single exception of .Kailas tlie best knowir of tho 
mountains of Tibet, not only to the Tibetans themselves but to European geo- 
gi.'aphers. Sir Charles Bell has written {Tibet: Past and- Present, 'p. 14) ‘‘ Cliojno 
Lhiiri, the mountain of tlie goddess, is devoutly worshipped.” Mr. Sherrmg 
has written {Western Tibet) “a pilgrimage to the three holy mouritaius, Kailas, 
“ Gauri Sankar and Chomo Lhari confers on the devotee a virtue which cannot be 
“ excelled.” 

This mountain was shown on the Chinese Lama’s survey of Tibet in 1711 
and upon D’Anville’s map in 1733. It was shown upon all Klaproth’s map.s 
-compiled from Chinese sources, 1828 to 1830. (Sven ILidin’s Southern TifM, 
Vol. III.) Klaproth gave its height as 26,000 feet, a value too great by 2,000 
feet. The error in the Chinese estimate of height is evidence of the impressive 
appearance of the peak and of it.s conspicuous proiniuene.e, standing as it does 
in comparative isolation. 

Namcua Barwa. 

This high mountain of the Assam Himalaya was not introduced into modern 
geography until 1912, when it w'as observed by Captain Morshead from the 
Mishmi hills and by Captain Oakes and Captain Field from the Ahor country. 
They determined its height as 25,445 feet. Colonel Robeurtson liad intersecrted 
the peak with Ins plane-table some years before from the Mishmi side but had 
been unable to fix it. In 1913 Morshead discovered tfie Tibetan name for this 
peak, Namcha Barwa, and this name he said means “ lightning burning in the 



The discovery of its gi'eat height came as a surprise to ^ographers, who 
had been led to think that no peaks above 20,000 feet could be'standing north 
of Assam. The inability of the Survey to observe this peak in former years 
was due to the fact that it had been completely hidden by comi>aratively high 
outer ranges from the observers in Assam. Survey parties had not then been 
allowed to penetrate the outer hills, which formed a continuous wall blocking tho 
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view from tlie south. It was only owing to the expeditions into the Abor and 
Mishmi countries which were sanctioned in 1912 that Namcha Barw’a came to 
be observed from two differerxt directions (see Part II, Assam Himalaya), The 
discovery of its height by Oakes, Morshead, and .Field, all officers of the 
'Royal' Engineers and of the Survey of India, is the most important advance in 
Himalayan geography since 1855, when the height of Nanga Parbat was dis¬ 
covered. Of the three discoverers, Capt. Oakes died of wounds received in 
action.in France in 1910, Capt. Field was killed in action in France in 1916^. 
and Colonel Morshead was sliot in Burma in 1931. 

^’he discovery of Namcha Barwa and of its great height has led to the 
prolongation of the crest-line of the (Heat Himalayan H.ange for 300 miles. In. 
1913, one year after the discovery of Namcha Barwa, Captains Morshead and 
Bailey discovered the gorge by which the Tsangpo river escapes from Tibet 
through the Groat Himalayan range. This gorge had, of course, been Imown 
to resident Tibetans for centuries, but the discovery of its exact position had 
since 1884 been one of the principal objects of geographical exploration in Asia, 
It wn,s only in 1884 that Kishen Shigh definitely proved that the Tsangpo river 

flowed into the Bralimaputra and not into the Irrawaddy, but Kishen Singh 

did not discover the place where the river actually left, the plateau. 

‘When the first edition of this book on Himalayan Geography was being 
written in 1907, neither tlie peak of Namcha Barwa nor the gorge of the Tsangpo 
had been discovered. The following extract from the first edition is introduced 
here to illustrate the views that were held in 1907 :—The Sutlej in issuing from 
Tibet pierces the border range of mountains within miles of Leo Pargial, the 
highest peak of its region ; the Indus when turning the great Hmxalayan range 
passes witliin 14 miles of Nanga Parbat, the highest point of the Punjab Hima¬ 
laya ; the Hunza river cuts through the Kailas range within 9 miles of Raka- 

poshi, the supreme point of the range. It will form an interesting problem for 
investigation whether the Brahmaputra of Tibet has cut its passage across the 
Assam Himalaya near a point of maximum elevation. 

It will be seen that in 1907 the existence of a higli peak near the gorge of 
the Tsangpo was considered probable. The fact that such a peak has now been 
discovered standing near the gorge tends to confirm the view that the peak and 
the gorge w^er(; closely related in their origin. See the first edition of this 
book, 1907, part III, pages 159 and 186. 

I’he mouixtain Namcha Barxva may have been known to the Lama surveyors 
of 1711 ; a temple named Tchamca is shown in the position of Namcha Barwa 
inside the bend of the Tsangpo in D'Anville’s map. O’Anviile’s drawdng shows, 
however, that the lamas had no idea that Namcha Barwa was an important 
mountain. Tliey do not even draw it as a mountain, and they may have 
leariit of the temple Tchamca from hearsay. 
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MOUNTAIN NAMES IN BALTISTAN. 

Many of names in tlie Karakorum, such as Oasberbnim and Baltoro 
and Kimo, hafe given rise to discussions for years : the more they are exaiuined 
and analysed, the more certain do we become that all these names are Tibotaii. 
This conviction is becoming so obvious that our successors will probably wonder 
why there should have been any discussion at all. The people who live in the 
valleys of the Balti-Karakorum are Tibetans speaking a Tibetan dialect (Balti). 
But there are Turki-speaking races on the north, Kashmiris on the south, 
Dardic races on the west ; the peak of Nanga Parbat was given its najne by 
people living at a distance from it who were regardless of its local name, and 
it has been felt that the name Gasherbriim may have originated from a distance 
too. The ethnography and languages of Western Tibet have not hitherto been 
clearly understood: the facts that the Baltis are Muhammadans and do not 

conform to the Buddhist fashions in dress and hair have led to the mistaken 
belief that they are not Tibetans. The conclusion that is being forced upon 
us is that all the Karakorum names Gasherbruin, Masherbrimr, Balt-oro, Biafo, 
Hispar, Siachen, Kimo, and others are Tibetan (Balti dialect). 

Fifty years ago the belief was held that the nomenclature of Northern and 

Central Tibet was Turki. (See Language Map, Tibet, 1880, prepared for the 
House of Commons: the Turki language is shown extending across Tibet from 
the Kunlun almost to Kailas and Manasarowar). Sven Hedin’s maps show 
Tibetan names. This misconception arose because explorers had recruited the 
head-men of their parties from Turkistan and had relied on them for geogra¬ 
phical names. Colonel Montgomerie, when he made his surveys of Western 
Tibet, was alive to the danger in obtaining Balti and Hunza and Ladakhi names 
from Kashmiri surveyors. Our experience of his maps has shown that he was 
eminently successful in his endeavours to derive all geographical names from 

the local villagers. 

The names Gaslierbrnm and Masherbrum were introduced into geography 
by Montgomerie in Baltistan. Neither Moorcroft, nor Henry Strachey nor 
Cunningham showed these names in their maps of Ladakh. 

As our understanding increases, we find internal proofs that the Karakorum 
names are Tibetan : the glacier name Ki-mo is pure Tibetan. In the glacier 
name Chogo Lungma, the word Lungma is pure Tibetan. The Tibetan name 
Chomo Lungma has been proposed for Mount Everest. Lungma is entered 
over fifty times in each of Montgomerie's maps of Western Tibet (Atlas quarter 
sheets 45 N. W. and 45 N. E.), ’ 

Outside Tibet we do not meet with twin names like Ga.sherbrum. and Masher- 
brum, differing from one another in their initial letters only. In South India 
we have Bangalore and Mangalore, but these cities are separated by a great 
distance, and have no connection with one another. Gasherbrum and Masher- 
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bnim are companion peaks : the Baltoro and Saltoro glaciers are both in tlie^ 
Balti-Karakorum. IViontgoinerie referred also to the Nobundi and Sobundi 
giatders. In the Punjab Idiinalaya we have the Tibetan names for two close- 
companion peaks,, Ser and Mer, called also Nun and Kun,. 

Bishop 1‘eter of the Moravian Mission in Western I’ibet has written : 
“ (iasberbnim and Masherbrnm have always interested me for their strange 
“ names. One man from Baltistan gave it as liis opinion that brum meant 
“something like the fu'st morning light, on a inountain, and the first two syllables 
“ seemed to denote to his mind something like lucky or pleasing. But ety- 
luology without a very full knowledge of more than the language is extremely 
“ misleading sometimes. And nanres of mountains are not at all part of every- 
“ body’s knowledge amongst mountain people. They do not come into the • 
“ small talk of the villages.” 

Ill 1907 Dr. Longstaff gave the name Teram Kangri to a new peak he had 
discovered in the Karakorum at a pla(',e k.nown as Teram, Dr. Longstaff com¬ 
pleted the mountain’s name by affixing the Tibetan word for snow inountain, 
namely Jvangri. 

The Peak Kl 

The highest peak of tbe Karakorum, named by Colonel Montgomerie 
and still known ^is K“ had been given no name by the .Balti Tibetans. There 
IS nothing surprising in this ornisvsion. To them it is merely one of the many 
points of an immense snowy range, and the fact that it was liiglier than the 
other points was imlmown to them. The fact moreover that this point was 

higher than the others would probably not have been of any great interest to 
them, probably of no more interest than it would be to forest-people to know 
tiie highest tree of their forest. 

’rhe great altitude of ]>eak was not discovered till 1858-1858. Colonel- 
Montgomerie first observed the peak from the Kaslmiir mountain of Haramukh 
in 1850. His theodolite tent was at a height of 10,000 feet; as a rule an 
observer eamiot tell at the time of his observations which, particular peak is 
higher than the others, as their relative distances are unknown to him. But 
the Survey tradition has been that wdien Montgomerie first intersected from, 
the summit of Haramukh, be turned to his Indian recorder, w'ho was with 
ium, nml said, “ Babii, we have shot the giant.” 

Many names liavc been proposed for this peak Momit Waugh and. 

Mount Albert w^ere considered in 1860 ; Mount Montgomerie and Mount God¬ 
win Austen were suggested about 1886 ; Mount Akbar and Mount Babar were 
names considered in 1905-06. But none of these mmies met with general 
approval in India. So the peak of K- has continued to be known as lA^ for 
70 yesu-s. Tbe unforeseen has now happened. 

Since 1860 surveyors and sportsmen have been telling their followers that 
the higii peak is named K-, and from the followers the name has- been filtering: 
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through to the inhabitants. During the last decade explorers have been lind- 
ing that the Tibetans of Baltistan are turning the symbol into a geographic,al 
name Kaytoo or Kaychoo. The sound of in English speech may have 
reminded them of some word or name in their own language. Dr. Francke, 
the Moravian missionary, has been the leading authority on tlie Balti dialect 
of the Tibetan language, and he was a geographical enthusiast (1900-1910). 
He never mentioned the possible development of such a name as Kaytoo, but 
he was one of those who used to explain to the people that the Survey called 
their peak K^. The name Kaytoo is a product of local evolution, and it pos¬ 
sesses originality, a quality that was lacking in the personal names proposed by 
geographers. 

The following extiract is from a letter written in 1931 by the Tibetan scholar 
Dr. Ribbach, who lived for many years as a Moravian missionary in Western 
Tibet:— 

I have to confess my ignorance in the case of Mashcrbrum and 
Gasherbrum. 

Biafo may bo the Balti fonn of bya-po, the Tibetan for cock. 

Rimo is a Tibetan word and means “ picture ” (also streaks, which may 
be suggestive of the crevices). ‘ 

Baltoro may be derived from dpal-gtor-po, the spreader of abundance, 
which would be suggestive of the glacier, the giver of fertility. 

Saltoro would be “ gsal-gbor-po,” the giver of light, descriptive of the 
glacier glittering in the sun. 

No doubt these names have in the course of time altered in form and sound 
so much that it is difficult, even impossible, to trace their origin. But often 
educated natives (in Tibet at least) know the original form and use it in writing. 

A few examples 

Leh, the capital of Ladaldi, is “ slel ’’ in writing. 

Shay, a village near Leh, is “ shel ” in writing. 

Lama Yuru, a monastery in Ladakh, is “ Lama-gyung-drmig ” in writ¬ 
ing. 

Sjdtuh, a well-known monastery, is “ dpe-tub,” and so tlie educated 
Tibetan spells these names quite differently from the pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

MOUNTAIN NAMES IN DAHDISTAN. > 

Boyo-hagiiurdonas (Boioiiaghurduanasir). 

Boyo-haghurdonas is a mountain name that was evolved from the Buru- 
shaski language. Colonel Lorimer sees in it three Burushaski words: 

Boyo == a divine animal. 

Haghur = liorse. 

Donas = one who opens. 
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The meaning of the united name,—devil^-honse—opener,—is not clear. 

The Burushaski language has presented an unsolved linguistic and ethno¬ 
graphic problem: it is the only Indian language that has not been placed by 
Sir George Grierson in one or the other of the linguistic families. Grierson 
believes that the Burushaski people are a remnant of aborigines, probably Dravi- 
dian, who were cut off fi'om the other aboriginal inhabitants of India by the 
Aryan invasions, and who have found a sheltered home amongst the hills of 
Hunza for forty or fifty centuries. 

Habamosh. 

'Jhe name Haraiuosh comes from the Shina language, and Colonel D. L. E. 
Lorimer writes that the second vowel is long and stressed. There is, however, 
an emphasis on all three syllables. The name has no connection with the 
Kashmiri mountain name Haramukh {Griersmi’s Kashmiri [dictionary, p. ‘M3) in 
which the second vowel is short or lacking (Harmukh), In Kashmiri, Hara is 
a name of the God Siva and Haramukh means the face of Siva. Colonel 
Lorimer writes, “ The proposal to call the ridge that carries Rakaposhi the 
llaiamosh ridge is sound. Haramosh is a well-known name, but Rakaposhk 
“is not. A traveller can ahvays easily ascertain by enquiry where Haramosh 
“ is.” 

The name Haramosh has been derived fi‘i5fBi harain — bad, and from mosh 
" man ; but Lorimer considers this derivation to be a worthless popular ety¬ 
mology. “ Haram,” he writes, “ is Arabic for forbidden : Mosh is the Khowar 
“ word for man, and the KhowSr language never extended east of Yasin.” 

Eakaposhi. 

Colonel Lorimer writes, “ Where this name came from is a mystery. The 
“ Mir of Hunza used always to twit us, the British, for having invented it. 
“ The correct name of this mountain, as known in Hunza, is Dumani. I 
“ liave never been able to imagine that it was a European invention, and I am 
quite prepared to believe that it is a genuine native name.” The Mir of Hunza 
was mistaken in attributing this name to the British. It was introduced into 
modern geography in J 854 by Henry Strachey, whose geographical names have 
always been found by subsequent surveyors to be correct. The explorer Vigne 
introduced the name Haramosh in 1835 : Henry Strachey in 1854 showed on 
his iJiap the three names Haramosh, Rakaposhi and Hubanni. In 1860 Colonel 
Montgomerie of the Survey of India found all thi'ee of Strachey's names known 
to the inhabitants, and in 1884 Colonel Tanner found the name Rakaposhi to 
be knov.n in Gilgit. Colonel Tanner painted the picture of this mountain that 
was published as the frontispiece to Black's History of the Indian Surveys, 
1891, and he introduced the idea that Rakaposhi meant Devil’s Tail. The 
tradition grew in the Survey of India that Rakaposhi was a Sanskrit name. 
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But there vv as no foundation for this view: 8ir George Griersv^n has written, 
“ Raka may be a corruption of Rakhas, a devil: but if Rakaposbi means devi! s 
tail, it must only be corrupt Hindustani, as poshi must be the Hmdustani 
punch. In Dardistau’^ posh means covering or dress. It looks as if tbe 
meaning Devil’s Tail had been invented by a Kashmiri surveyor or clerk.” 

The following extract is from a letter written in 1930 by Lieutenant G. 0. 
Clark, R. E.;—“ Rakaposbi is called Dumani by the people of Hunza and 
“Nagir, and this means a Necklace of Clouds. Rakaposbi is a name raore 
“ used by the people of Gilgit, and is said to Ije derived from Raka the name of a 
lad and from Poshi, a Shina word. The tale goes tliat Raka was a Gilgiti 

“from the Bagrot nullah, who was in league witli the fairies. Every now and 

“then he went off with some of them to some distant spot. One day he dis- 
“ appeared and did not return for some time. When he did get back, he told 

“ the villagers in reply to their questions that he had been taken up to tlie top 
“ of the hill and from there had seen most of the world. Hence the name, which 
“ means in the Shina language Raka’s View Point.’'’ 

There is a general consensus of opinion among.st surveyors and linguists 
that the name Rakaposbi is a valuable geographical name, and that it must 

certainly be retained; the tradition of its Sanskrit origin and of its supposed 
meaning “ Devil’s Tail ” must however be abandoned. The name Rakaposbi 
is undoubtedly Shina. Colonel Lorimer criticises Lieutenant Clark’s etymology 
on the grounds that Raka is not a Shina name and is not given to lads in Gilgit. 


Dubanni. 

The third name of the Hunza triplet is Dubanni or Dubunni. There has 
been a suspicion that this name might have been a corruption of the Shina. name 
Dumani, but investigations have shown that this is not the case. Henry 
Strachey has been proved right in his adoption of Dubanni. The name Dubanni 
is quite well-known to the local inhabitants and has been heard in use in the 
Haramosh district by many surveyors and travellers. It is said to mean a 
“ blanket of clouds, ” the first syllable “ du ” being traced to the Shina word 
“ dum ” meaning “ smoke”. But this popular etymology is said by Colonel 
Lorimer to be mere conjecture. 

Kunjut and Hunza-Kuivji. 

In Tables IV, V and VI of Chapter I three peaks mil be found named Kunjut 
and three named Hunza-Kunji. These six peaks were observed from long 
distances many years ago. The northern border of Hunza was not then so 
well-known as it is now : the original observers probably thought that all these 
peaks were standing upon the Hunza border; we now know that whilst some 
are situated actually on the border, a few stand inside it, as the Hunza river 
has cut back through the Karakorum range and forced the Hunza watershed 
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to retire behind the crest-line of peaks. The name Kunjnt (modern spelling 
Kanjut) is the Central Asian or Turcoman, name for Hunza: Colonel Lorimer 
writes that tlie name Kanjut is used for Hunza by the Chinese officials. 
Dr. Neve mentions in his book “ Thirty years in Kashmir,” 1913, that the 
village head-men in Hunza told him that the Muztagh Pass was formerly used 
l>y Ivanjuti raiders and had to be closed for that reason. 

The 3 peaks now named Kunjut do actually stand upon the Hunza border. 
Montgomerie had hx the first instance called them “ Trans-Indus,” a name sugges¬ 
tive of dikStance and uncertainty. When it was discovered that they were stand- 
mg in the Kanjut region, they were re-named Kunjut. 

For the other three peaks the name Hunza-Kanjuti would, probably have been 
more correct than Hunza-Kunji; until surveyors have learnt the dialects spoken 
by a population of niixed races, they are apt to miss syllables cut short in speech, 
and mispronunciations lead to misspellings. The name Hunza-Kunji denotes 

the .Pluiiza-Kanjut border, just as in Europe we speak of the Franco-German 
border. 

I he peak names Kunjut and Hunza-Kunji have thus been evolved from the 
intercourse of Indian and Kashmiri surveyors with Dard and Kunjuti residents, 
there is nothing artificial about these names, and they are distinctive and des¬ 
criptive. Tliey liave been found most useful for many years. The practice 
of gTouping a small number of peaks under one name has been found to be suc¬ 
cessful in such cases as Gasliei’bnun and I'irich Mir. 

The Name Hindu Eaj. 

In the wild Trans-Indus country south of Dardistau there is a mountain 
range named Hindu Kaj. 

General Bruce has questioned the suitability of this name. General Bruce 
knows the Himillaya from Sikkim to Dardistan and in his book, “ Twenty 
years in the Himalaya,” he lias often been lielpful in his references to nomencla¬ 
ture and maps. When therefore on a rare occasion he does give way to an out¬ 
burst of criticism, bis words carry weight. General Bruce says that the name 

Plindii Raj is hopeless, and he asks, why Hindu ? why Raj ? These ques¬ 

tions cannot be answered. But their author, under the influence of the mysti¬ 
cism which pervades the mountains, goes on to say that the Hindu Raj range 
itself would be amioyed, if it only realised the unsuitability of its name. If 

however we could consult the range, I feel that it might possibly say to us, 

‘‘ My name Hindu Raj is a relic of former greatness. Don’t deprive me of it. 
“I once belonged to an ancient kingdom.” (Possibly Gaiidhara, of Vedic times.) 
(The Hindu Raj range is described in Cliapter 25.) 
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CHAPTER 5. 

ON THE ERRORS OF THE ADOPTED VALUES OF HEIGHT. 

(i) The i^roblem as viewed in 1907. 

The values of height given, in Tables I. to VIJ of this paper must be accepted with 
caution ; some are more rehable than others, but none are correct to a foot, and 
many investigations will have to be completed before altitudes can be determined 
with a greater degree of accuracy than at present. 

Errors of ohse!rvcttion.—-Al\ observations are liable lii error; no telescope is 
perfect, no level is entirely trustwortliy, no instrumental graduations a.re exact, 
and no observer is Infallible. 

In ordinary triangulation the objects to he observed are sharp and specially 
erected signals, but for the observations of a high peak, the summit, how'^cver 
ill-defined, cannot be furnished, with a suitable mark. ^ 

If a fiat-topped peak be observed from a near station, the surveyor runs the 
risk of mistaldng some lower point for the summit, the latter being obscured 
from his view by an intervening shoulder. 

Errors of measurement however can be greatly reduced and rendered practi¬ 
cally negligible, if a peak be observed vpith a good theodolite on sovercil occasions 
and from ddfferent stations ; obsei’Vfitions of Mount Everest, of K^, of KlLnchen- 
junga, and of others have been repeatetl so often and from so many different 
places that tlie local angles of elevation have been probably determined w^ithiri 
one or two seconds of the truth, and the errors in the mean values of height due to 
faults of observation are probably less than 10 feet. But in ibe cases of ])eaKs 
Nos. 19 and 40 of Table IV, and others, which have been observed from one stat.ion 
only and on but few occasions from that, errors due to faults of observation may 
attain to 100 feet. A single intersection of a peak from a single station deserves 

no weight whatever : it may give a result hundreds of feet in error. 

Tiie adoption of an erroneous height for the observing station. Heights iii the 
Himalaya that have been measured from one or two stations only may in places 
be thrown into error to the extent of 10 or 15 feet by the adoption of erroneous 

altitudes for the stations of observation. 

In the case of the Karakorum and Ladakh ranges the liability to error on 
this account is larger and is perhaps 30 feet; the peaks of the Hindu Ivush have 
been observed from less known stations than those of the Karakorum and are 
possibly 70 feet in error in consequence. 

The Kashgar range being still more remote from the triangulation of India, 
the heights of its peaks are less reliable than those of the Hindu KusIj ; and the 

peaks of Kimgur and Muztagh Ata may be in error by 300 feet, or even more, on 

account of the accumulation of error in the assumed altitudes of the stations from 
which they have been observed. 
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Variatiom of snow.—kn element of uncertainty Is introduced into heightB by 
the fact tliat the altitudes of peaks are always varying in nature with the incrfease 
and decrease of snow. The discrepancies that obtain between the dilferent 
determinations of height of the same peak may be partly clue to the fact that some 
observations have been made after the snow' has V>een accumulating, and others 
after it has been diminished by heat, evaporation, wind, and avalanches. All 
heights on land have to be measured from the surface of the sea, and as the latter 
rises and falls with the tides, a mean level of the sea has to be adopted; and so 
in the case of the great peaks, we ska’ll have eventually to assume the mean level 
of the snow at their summite as the altitude to be determined. 

The deviation of gravity from the normal. —A plumb-line is a string supported 
at its upper end and stretched by a weight attached to its low'er end.* If there 
were no irregiilarities of matter near the earth’s surface a plumb-line would hang 
truly normal ; but mountains exert a lateral pull, and tend to deflect it towards 
them. In the same way as plumb-lines are pidled out of the normal, so is the 
surface of water near mountams pulled out of its spheroidal form. The attrac¬ 
tion of the great mass of tlie Hiimilaya and Tibet pulls aQ liquids towards itself, 
as the moon attracts the ocean, and the surface of water in repose assumes an 
irregular form at the foot of the Himalaya. If the ocean w'ere to overflow north¬ 
ern India its surface would be deformed by Himalayan attraction. The liquid in 
levels is similarly affected and theodolites cannot consequently be adjusted: 
their plates W'hen levelled are still tilted upw'ards towards the mountains, and 
angles of elevation as measured are too small by the amount the horizon is inclined 
to the tangential plane. At Darjeeling the surface of water in rei)ose is inclined 
about 35" to this plane, at Kurseong about 51", at Siliguri about 23", at Delira 
Dun and Mussoorie about 37". 

JSTo attempt has yet been made to apply corrections to the values of height 
on account of Himalayan attraction : the determinations of the deflections of the 

♦ To render intelligible refereiioe« to the deviation of gravity it is necessarj' to define the foUovring words, vertical, 
harizmiaU nc/nrnxl, kvel, iangontiaL If the earth had been at rest, it would under the influence of gravity have assumed 
the form of a sphere t its rotation round an axis has converted the sphere into a spheroid flattened at the poles. The present 
figure of the earth is not a perfect spheroid, however, as the surface is disfigured by mountains and valleys, which are rigid 
enough to withstand the mfluenees of gravity and rotation. Everywhere in fact on land we meet with slopes and clifis 
that are obviously inclined to the general surface of the earth. Water, however, whether it be in a basin, or lake or ocean, 
conforms closely to the s])beroidaI surface, and it is more exact to say that the figure of the sea is a spheroid, than that fcho 
figure of the earth is one. The suriaee of the sea, however, though more nearly spheroidal than that cf the land, sutfers 
from slight irregularities, and water in repose does not conform exactly to the spheroid. Continents and mountains attract 
water towards themselves, and their attraction disfigures the surfaces of oceans and ponds and levels. If the earth were 
a homogeneous and perfect spheroid, the direction of gravity would everywhere be perpendicular to its surface, but tlie earth 
is irregular, and gravity does not always coincide with the pei'pendicuiar to the general surface. Gravity acts in a direction 
perpendicular to the surface of water. We have then to consider what we mean by a vertical line—whether it is the per¬ 
pendicular to the earth's mean surface or w^hether it is the direction of gravity. The word vertical, we think, should bo 
omployed to describe the direction of gravity ; the line peipendicuJar to the mean surface should be called the norrnaL The 
actual surface of the sea and of water, however disfigured from a spheroid, is the levd surface, and the w^ord level should 
only be applied to this actual surface. The following definitions w'ill explain the diflerence between the horizontal and 
tangcrtfial planes at any point of the earth’s surface : the horizontal is the plane that is taugontial to the local surforce of water, 
however the latter may be deformed : the tangential plane is the plane that is tangential to the mean spheroidal surface* 
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plnnib-line axe at present not sufficiently perfect to justify the rcsulte being 
utilised to correct altitudes. {Philosophiml Trmisactions oj the Royal Society oj 
London: Series A, Volume '205 (1905), pp. 289 to 318.) 

We know that all angles of elevation to Himalayan peaks measured from the 
plains of India and from the outer hills are too small, and consequently all our 
values of Himalayan heights are too sinall. Errors of this nature range from 

40 to 100 feet. 

Of the defiection of gravity from the normal in Tibet or KSshgar or on the 
Karakorum or Hindu Kush we know as yet nothing. 

If a peak be observed from different directions, the deflection of the plumb- 
line in the plane of the peak will probably be different at every observing station, 
and the several values of height may consequently appear discordant. Such 
discordances, however, are unavoidable ; their pmsence implies that the direction 
of gravity has been varying, and,, it leatls us to hope that the errors due to deflec¬ 
tions of the plumb-line are tending to cancel in the mean. 

Atmospheric Refractmi.— The most serious source of uncertainty affecting 
values of heights is the refraction of the atmosphere. A ray of light from a, peak 
to an observer’s eye does not travel along a straight line, but assumes a curved 
path concave to the earth. The ray enters the observer’s eye m a direction 
tangential to the cuiwe at that point, and this is the direction in which the ob- 
server sees the peak. It makes the peak appear too high. Refraction is greatest 
in the morning and evening and least in the middle of the day : it is different in 
summer from what it is in winter. If we observe Dhaulagiri from the pMm of 
Gorakhpur, it appears to fall 500 feet between sunrise and the afternoon, and to 
rise again 300 feet before sunset. Even in the afternoon, when it appears lowest, 
it will still be too high by yierhaps 700 feet. 

In 18*53 Sir Andrew Waugh determined the curvature of the path of a ray of 
livht between the outer Himalaya and the low^ plains of Bengal, by means of simul¬ 
taneous observations taken from both ends of the ray. He then assumed that the 
path of a ray to a snow peak would be similarly curved* and be reduced the 
apparent heights of the peaks accordingly. But we believe now that he reduced 
the heights by too much : bis determination of a ray’s curvature in the outer 
Himalaya was" correct, but this curvature, we think, is not maintained at higher 
altitudes. As the rarefaction of the atmosphere increases, the ray assumes a less 
curved path, and Sir Andrew Waugh’s method attributed to refraction a greater 
effect than it really has. To the Karakorum heights Colonel Mo,ntgomerie em¬ 
ployed smaller corrections for refraction than W^augh used for the Himnlaya. 
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Summary of errors. —If we bring together in the following table the different 
errors to wliicli carefully determined heights of peaks are liable it will help to 
focus our ideas :— 


Tablp: Y1 II.—Magnitudes of possible errors. 


Source of oiTOr* 

Great HimaJaya 
rango. 

Karakorum 

range. 

KSsligar 

range. 

Variations of snow-level front the mean . 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown. 

Errors of observation .... 

10 feet . 

20 feet 

100 feet. 

Adoption of erroneous height for observing 
station 

10 feet . 

30 feet 

300 feet. 

Deviation of jrra'dty . . . . 

60 feet, too small . 

Unknown 

Unknown. 

Atmospheric refraction . 

160 feet, too small . 

10 to 30 feet 

60 feet. 


Deduction of the height of Mount Dverest.--The following table shows how the 
different values of the height of Mount Everest have been deduced :— 


Table IX.—Height of Mount Everest. 


Station of observation. 

1 

1 

Yf^ar of 

obBor- 

vation. 

Height of 
station of 
observation. 

Distanoe 

from 

Mount 

Everest. 

Values of 
height, if no 
corrootion 
for refrac¬ 
tion be 
applied. 

Resulting 
height as 
detorniinod 
by Waugh 
with oo- 
efficienia of 
refraction 
varying 
from 0-07 to 
0-08 from 
eta^tions in 
the plains. 

Resulting 

height 
from 
computa¬ 
tions in 
1905 with 
coefBcient 
of refrac¬ 
tion 0-05 
from 

stations in 
the hills. 

Resulting 
height with 
assumed 
coefficient 
of refraction 
0-0645 from 
stations in 
the plains. 





Feet. 

Miles. 

Peet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Jarol , 

• 

» • 

1840 

220 

118-661 

30366 

28991-6 


20141 

Mirzapur 

• 

. . 

1849 

246 

108-876 

30165 

29006-3 


29136 

Janipati 

« 

• 

1849 

266 

108-362 

30141 

29001-8 

• • 

29117 

Ladnia 

« 

• • 

1849 

236 

108-861 

30171 

28998-6 


29144 

Harpur 

, 

• -* 

1849 

219 

111-523 

30221 

29026-1 

• « 

29146 

Minai , 


• • 

1850 

228 

113-761 

30282 

28990-4 


29160 

Suberkum . 

* 


1881 

11(541 

87-636 

29576 


29141 


Do. . 


« • 

188.3 

11641 

87-636 

29572 


29137 


Tiger Hill . 

. 


1880 

8607 

107-952 

29860 


29140 


Sandskphu . 


, * 

1883 

11920 

89-660 

29620 


29142 


Phallut 

• 

» • 

1902 

11816 

85-553 

29589 


29161 


Senclial 

• 

• 

1902 

8699 

108-703 

29941 

•• 

29134 

*- 

Moan . • 

• 

• 


•• 


** 

20002 

29141 

29141 

Range of variation iu values^ 




794 

Misleading.! 

17 

43 


Tlie 5th column gives the values of height obtained from observation, if no 


correction for refraction be applied. It will be noticed that all the values of 
height in this column derived from observations taken at low-lying stations 
exceed 30,000 feet, whereas those derived from observations taken at high alti¬ 
tudes are less than 30,000 feet. 

The reason of tins difference is that refraction tends to elevate a peak to a 
greater extent when the ol)Hervation is made through the thick atmosphere of the 

• The range tf variation is the difference between the largest and smallest values of height in the column above ; it is 
the maxinum^ discordance obtainco, and as such it furnishes evidence as to the correctness of the refraction coefficient 
adopted. 

t The extent of the lang^ of variation affords no useful information uuloas tfie same value for refraction has been em¬ 
ployed throughoul. By using selecferl values of refraction we can make all values of height identical and have no range of 
variation at all. 
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plains than when the line of sight passes onl)^ through the nirefied aii- of lull 
stations. It will be noticed that when no correction for refraction is api^litMl, 
the largest of the values in the 5th column differs from the smallest by 7!)4 feet, 
but that the application of corrections reduces the disciepancieB materially. 

The height 29,141 is still probably too small, as it has yet to be corrected lor 
.the effects of deviations of girndty. Though it is a more reliable result than 
29,002, the latter value is still to be retained in maps and publuartions of the 
Survey. We cannot claim to have solved the problems of refraction, nor to have 
eliminated all uncertainties: our knowledge of the deflections of gravity is still 
but superficial, and altliough we may endeavour continually to improve onr 
heights, it would be a mistaken policy to introduce new values at every step of 
the investigation. Values of lieights, as has been explained in a previous section, 
furnish means of identification and are not to be altered frequently or without 
good reason. We have discussed the height of Mount Everest to show the degre'c 
of uncertainty attaching to it, but we do not propose to substitute 29,14.1 for the 
long adopted and well-known value 29,002. {Survey of India, Profesnional Paper 
No. 9,190C). 

Deduction of the height of Kdnchenjimga .—It is probable that the accejitcd 
height of Kanchenjunga is, like that of Mount Everest, too small : the following, 
table shows how' the height has been deduced ;— 

Table X. — Height of Kanchenjunga. 


Station of observation. 

Year of 
observ¬ 
ation. 

Height of 
station of 
observation. 

Di.stance 

from 

Kanchen- 

junga. 

Values of 
height, if no 
oorroetiou 
for refrac¬ 
tion be 
applied. 

Resulting 
height as 
determinetl 
}»y W 11 Ugh 
wit h co- 
ellicifnit.s of 
lefraotion 
va tying 
from 6*07 to 
0*09 from 
stations in 
tile plains. 

Resulting 
heiglit 
i’roni 
ooinputa- 
tioiiB in 
I9b'5 with 
eoelTKtient 
of ndrac- 
lioii 6*06 
from 

stations in 
the hills. 

l((vsu Iting 
hcigiit witfi 
ttSBiimcd 
coeflicient 
of refraclion 
04)645 from 
stations in 
the plains. 



Feet. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

ieet. 

Feet. 

Dumdangi . • . • 

1847 

:m 

84-D51 

28H56 

28137-8 


28224 

Thakurganj ... 

j 1847 

204 

88-491 

28948 

28138-3 

.. 

28266 

Bandarjulii . . . • 

1847 

238 

92-560 

29060 

28128*6 

. • 

28312 

!Minai . » • • • 

18o0 

228 

115* 174 

29494 

28162*5 

.. 

28346 

Baisi , . • • * 

1850 

234 

115-631 

29483 

28152-1 

. - 

28322 

Harpur .... 

1849 

210 

124*694 

29651 

28133-7 

. . 

28297 

Senchal , . . • 

1847 

8699 

60-158 

28401 

281.38-8 

28231 


Birch Hill .... 

1847 

f5874 

44*907 

28379 

28152*3 

28239 


Tonglu .... 

1847 

10073 

46-369 

28370 

28169-6 

28220 


Observatory HUi . 

1884 

7162 

45-720 

28353 

- • 

28212 


Mean ..... 

. . 




28146 f 

28526 

28295 

Range of variation in values# 


.. 

•• 

1208 

Misleading, f 

14 ^ 

122 


dt values of height in the column above ; it is 
4 tbo correctness of the refraction coefTicieat 


* The range of variation is the <iifforence between the largeK^ 
the inaxinium discordance obtained and as such it furnishes ev, 

ad opted. r • i. u 

t The extent of the range of variation afEorcis no useful information uuicss the same value for refraction has been em¬ 
ployed throughout. By using selected values of refraction we can make all values of height identical and have uo range of 
variation at all. 
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If we examine tlie results of the 5th column, which have not been corrected 
foi refractioiij we find that all tlie heights derived from observations at low-lying 
stations exceed 28,800 feet, and all those derived from observations made at high 
altitudes are below 28,410. 'I’he heavy atmosphere of the plains had greater 
refiacting eflects than the rarefied air of the hills and raised the peak to a greater 
extent. 

M: no correction for refraction be applied, the values' of height vary from 
28,353 to 29,(15.1, a discrepancy of 1298 feet: the 7th and 8th columns show how 
this discrepancy can be reduced by corrections for refraction. 

Deducfmi of the height of Dhaulagiri. —The following table shows how the 
height of Dhaidagiri was obtained : no observations have been taken to it from 
stations in the hills :— 




IvBLK XI.—Height of -Dhaulagiri. 


tSfcatiou of observation. 

Year of 
obaerva- 
tiofi. 

Height of 
.station of 
obsoiTa- 
tion. 

Distaueo 

from 

Dhaulagiri. 

Values of 
height, if no 
oorreotion 
for refraO‘ 
tion bo 
applied. 

Bosulting 
height /Ia 
detorniiiiod 
by Waugh 
with 00 - 
etfitdents of 
rofractioTi 
varying 

from 

0 07 to ()'09. 

Resulting 
height ^vitli 
assumed 
ooeffidont 
of refraction 
0-0645. 



Feet. 

Milos. 

Feet. 

Feet, 

'Feet. 

Aforairi 

VSiS 

:J34 

U)5-975 

27974 

26791-0 

27002 

Banaisia ...... 

1849 

329 

9r.li2f. 

27928 

26773*8 

27128 

8aiinl>arsa . . , . , 

1849 

315 

I040i;{ 

28093 

26830-8 

27151 

Purena ...... 

1849 

299 

105-800 

28011 

26813*1 

27044 

Ohaus ...... 

1849 

327 

95-812 

27852 

26775-5 

27052 

Tui.*Hipiip ...... 

1848 

37t5 

104-401 

27930 

26824-8 

26988 

An/ifkali ...... 

1848 

431 

1:17-340 

28640 

26756-6 

27002 

.Mean . ..... 


•• 



26795 

27052 

Uodigo of variation in valuoa ^ 

* • 


• • 

788 

Misloadiug.f 

163 


'I’hc height 2(1,795 is too low : the reductions made on account of refraction 


were too great. 


The observations in the North-west .Himalaya of the great peaks of K^, 
Nanga Parbat, etc., were taken not from low dusty hazy plains as those of the 
Nepalese peaks were, but from high, stations, and the rays passed throuoh a 
rare.{ie(l atmosphere. 


* The range of variation ia tho dilference between the largeat and emaUest valr.ea of height in the colnmn above • it ia 
(liscordance obtained and aa such it furnishes evidence as to the correctness of the refraction coefficient 

t rho extout ci the range of variation affords no useful information nnlears tho same value for refraction has been em- 

ployed throughout. By using selected values of refraction we can make all values of height identi:!al and have no ran«» 
of variation at all. * 
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Deduction of the heujht of K ^. — The height of was deduced by Colonel 
Montgomerie as follows 


Table XII.—Height of K^. 


Station of observation. 

Year of 
observa¬ 
tion. 

Height of 
station of 
oi)serva- 
tion. 

Distance 
from Jv2. 

i 

Values of 
height, if no 
correction 
for refrac¬ 
tion be 
applied. 

Resulting 
height as 

doterminf3d by 

Montgomerie 
with co- 
efTicionts of 
refraction 
varying 
from 

0*04 to 0 05. 

vShangruti . . • 

Biachuthfisa . . • • 

Marabala ...... . . 

Kastoi . . . . * . ... 

Thnrigo . . . . . . . . 

HarXnuikh . . . . . . . 

Karvuri Nar 

BarMriii . . . ... 

Thalauka . . . . . . . 

Moan . . ’ . . . . 

Range of variation in values ♦ . 

i 

1859 

1859 

1858 

1858 

1858 

1850 

1857 

1857 

1857 

Feet. 

17531 

1674G 

16906 

15983 

17246 

16001 

15437 

16,304 

16830 

Miles. 

78‘9 

99-0 

58-5 

680 

61-8 

130*5 

114*3 

88*0 

74*7 

Feet. 

28640 

2884(1 

28472 

28r)()() 

28515 

29300 

28920 

28006 

28013 

Foot. 

28240*0 

28218*7 

28240*0 

28201*4 

28264*1 

28203*0 

28218*4 

28258*6 

28322*7 




•• 

28263 

i 



828 

1 

104 


Deduction of the height of Nanga Parbat . — The following table shows the 
height of Nanga Parbat as derluced from the observations using different refrac¬ 
tion coefficients :— 


Table XITI. — Height of Nanga Parbat. 


Station 

obs^rViation. 

^ 1 

s 

o ! 

53 1 

S? 1 

B S ' 11 

“.S *1 

f ' «!> 

d ' O <35 

0 1 pi 

Ip 1 II 

ta ! A 

Aliartatopa . 
PaliArgarli 

Oogiptttri 

Har«»nnkh 

KAJil Nag 
p<H?hltar, 
I$inan-<li-doTl. 

8 af ft pur, 

Hfint . 

Menganwftr . 
M&rinftg. 

1 

1865 

1865 

1865 

1850 

1850 

1856 

1856 

1856 

1856 

1856 

1856 

\ 

Feet. Miles. 

! 13029 133-744 

I 11356 i 118.761 
i 7752 06-0i>6 

16001 59-275 

! 12in ' 7.3-559 
i 8323 83-491 

12630 6.3-805 

1 10296 66-339 

13479 43-107 

8715 60-510 

11814 1 46-342 

j M«an . 

... i .. 

( BangiJ of variation in 

., 

1 

' . . . . 

j values.* 

1 ... . 


i 


Height with khfraotion coefficibntb of 


0-00 

t 

0-01 1 

i 

1 

0-02 1 

j 

0*03 

1 

0-04 

0*06 

0*06 

0-07 

0*08 

009 

O'tO j 

Feet. 

t 

j 

Feet. 

Feet, ! 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feot. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

27885 

27680 

273J12 

20882 

27028 

27219 

20947 

26017 

20771 

20854 

20780 

27046 ! 

27492 i 

27211 I 

26835 ' 

20956 

27125 

26892 

26858 

26746 

26811 

26761 

j 

27407 i 
27304 
i 27090 : 
I 26788 

1 26884 i 
! 270.31 
26837 
26709 

20721 
20768 

20722 

27168 
27110 
26969 
26741 
i 26812 
! 26937 
: 267H2 
26740 
! 26690 

1 20726 
; 20693 

£6929 

26923 

26848 

26694 

20740 

26843 

20727 

26681 

26071 

20082 

20004 

20689 
26739 
20720 
26047 
26669 
26749 
! 26671 

1 26624 

1 26646 

1 26038 
! 26636 

20449 

•20.551 

26604 

26690 

26695 

26654 

26017 

26564 

26621 

26596 

26600 

26210 

26362 

26485 

20552 

26524 

20.562 

20563 

26.506 

26596 

26553 

26579 

25970 

20174 

26363 

26505 

26452 

26408 

26508 

20447 

26672 

26510 

205#9 

25734 

25988 

26243 

26400 

26380 

20370 

20454 

26387 

26540 

20407 

20520 

2.5494 

25800 

20124 

20413 * 

26307 

26282 

26400 

20329 

20522 

20425 

20492 

27118 

27029 

26941 

1 26853 

20764 

i 20676 

26587 

26499 

20411 

26323 

26235 

1114 

1 900 

1 686 

1 476 

265 

' 126 

205 

! 

386 

602 

812 

1028 


• The range of variation is the difference between the largest and smallest values of height in the column above ; it is 
the maximum discordance obtained and as soch it fumishea evidence as to the correctness of the refraction coefficient 


adopted. 
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It will be noticed that when a coeificient of O’lO is used, the height of Nanga 
Parbat as detemiined from different places varies between 25,494 and 26,522, a 
range of 1,028 feet. 

Phis great variation shows that the coefficient of 0*10 is inapplicable; with a 
coefficient of 0*09 the height varies from 25,734 to 26,546, a range of 812 feet. 
Phe range; of variation decreases, until with a c'oefficient of 0*05 all the values of 
height fall between 26,624 and 26,749, a range of 125 feet. If we decrease the 
-coefficient still further to 0*04, the variations again begin to increase, and the 
range extends to 265 feet, from 26,664 to 26,929 : if the coefficient be decreased to 
0*00 the range of variation becomes 1,114 feet. 

The actual height adopted by Montgomerie for Nanga Parbat was 26,620, 
and we are unable to improve upon his value : it is produced if a general co¬ 
efficient of 0*057 he accepted for refraction. 

The rise of the Himalaya .—Is the great Himalaya range still rising ? This 
is a question often asked hut whicli no one has been able to answer. The observa¬ 
tions of peaks made between 1850 and I860 were not sufficiently prolonged at 
afiy one station to enable us to rely with certainty on the values of height then 
obtained. Wben the absolute height of a peak is being measured, stations of 
■ob.scrvation ha ve to be iniiltiplie<l in order to cancel the effects of refraction and 
gravity, but when a slov' variation in height is being determined, it is better to 
carry out long series of observations from one station only. In the latter case 
differences a]e being sought, not absolute .heights, and all that is necessary is to 
repeat observations from the same station, on the same days of the year, and 
under the same conditions. In 1905 a series of observations was commenced 
from the trigonometrical station of IS'ojli, and it is proposed to observe the heights 
of several peaks for some years and at different seasons in each year. If a 
reliable series of results he once obtained, a similar set of ol)servations can be 
repeated at a sfibsequent date and any actual change of height that has occurred 
in the interim may be discovered. 

Pile Siwalik range was elevated at a more recent date than the Himalaya, 
and is the most likely of all the ranges to be rising still : a hench-mark has been 
placed on the crestdine south of Dehra Dun, and its height has been determined 
by spirit-levelling: if the bench-mark is preserved, future changes in altitude 
sliould be discoverable. 

Slow changes in the level of land, linaccompanied by sudden movements, 
have been ob.^erved to occur along many coasts. At great distances from the 
sea such changes would take place without being noticed : without the aid of the 
sea as a datum we do not observe slow gradual movements, and a continnons rise 
of a foot a year might go on for centuries without attracting the attention of man. 
If an earthc(uake occurs and a tract of land suddenly subsides along a line of 
fracture in the crust, the result is apparent and measurable, but if the elevation 
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-of a large area takes place in all directions gradually and without fractnn^ of the 
crust or any marked upheaval it may be considerable and yet escape observation. 
In the jlharmsala earthquake of 1905 an immense region may have been elevated 
or. depressed through many feet, but if the change were nowhere sudden we 
should not without refined trigonometrical observations become aware of its 
occurrence. 

(ii) The Problem as viewed in 1031. 

(a) At7nos])heric Refraction. 

Since 1907 a great advance has occurred in our Icnowledge of atmospheric 
refraction, which has been due to , the investigations of Dr. de GraafE Hunter 
(Professiotial Paper No. 14). Hunter has shown that the refraction of a ray 
depends upon the heights above sea-level of the two stations at the ends of the ray, 
and upon the temperature and pressure at the station of observation. Instead, 
therefore, of assuming (as we formerly did) a somewhat arbitrary coeflS.oient of 
0'05 at hill-stations and of 0*0645 in the plains, the Survey of India now employs 
a. value which is definitely dependent upon height, temperature and pressure. 

The value is obtained from a table and its use results in a considerable 
increase of accuracy,* provided we always observe as heretofore at the time of 
minimum refraction. The atmospheric pressure and the temperature lapse rate 
(or rate of change of temperature with height) are the factors which princiiiaUy 
affect the coefficient of refraction. The former can be measured, or estimated 
with very fair accuracy, whereas the lapse rate cannot, and the latter is the 
principal source of unceilainty. The table has been calculated on the assump¬ 
tion that the lapse rate is per 1000 feet, a value whicli observation has shown 
to be fairly typical except in closer proximity .to the ground. 

During the last century many observers, including Sir Andrew Wa.ugti, and 
many computers, including Eadhanath Sikhdar, devoted their time and thought 
to the study of refractipn. They were well aw*are of its wild behaviour, of its 
changeableness, its inconstancy, its distortions and its niultiphcation of imajj^s, 
but they could find no method underlying its caprices. To all who have been 
interested in the scientific history of the Survey and who have been aware of the 
difficulties which it has encountered in obtaining corrections for refraction, it wnll 
be a source of satisfaction to feel tliat the solution of the problem should have 
at last been discovered, not by investigators in Europe or America, but by 
researches at Dehra Diin. 

Some knowledge has also been obtained by Hunter’s investigations of the 
variation of the refraction between morning, afternoon and evening. Our know¬ 
ledge of this variation is not sufficient to justify the deliberate taking of observa¬ 
tions in the morning or late evening, but it enables us to utilise old observations 
which have been made at these hours. 

* Auxiliary Tables, 5th Edition, Part III, Table 5 Sur, 
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By making liae of tliis increased knowledge of refraction, and by applying 
corrections for the deflections of the plumb-line, Dr. de Graaff Hunter has 
obtained values of 29,149, 28,287, and 27,016 for the heights of Mount Everest, 
Kanclienjunga, and Dhaulagiri respectively. 


(h) The Replacement of the Spheroid by the Geoid. 


The following extract is from a paper by Dr. Hunter, dated 1931-:— 

Tho mo.st dilhcult (piestion of all still remains to be considered. Above what datum are 
these heijfhts measured ? Are they measured above Everest’s splieroid, to the geometrical surface 
of wliich all Indian latitudes and longitudes are refei-red, or are they measured above the geoid, 
the slightly irregular surface W’hich would be assumed by the surface of the sea, if tlie sea could 
be extended into tlie middle of the continents by small fr’ctionless canals ? The answer to this 
question is that as they stand the figures refer to neither of these surfaces. The heights given in 
Tables IX, X, and XI are with reference to various spheroidal surfaces, each with curvature 
e(|ual to that of Everest’s spheroid, but placed so as to be tangent to the geoid at each station of 
observation. Strictly speaking the result given in each line of these tables is referred to a diffcri^nt 
datum. 

Two <latum surfaces have been mentioned above, the geoid and the spheroid. Which of 
these ought logically to be used? The answer is that either may be rised, provided it is used 
consistently, with a slight preference for geoidal heights since they are the measure of the amount 
of effort required to reach tho top of a hill, and of the fall available for power or irrigation. In 
practice tho most accurate way of measuring heights, so far as instrumental errors are conci'rned, 
is .spirit-levelling, and when possible all triangulated heights are adjusted to spirit-levelled heights. 
Now spirit-levelled heights are geoidal heights, for tlie bubble in tlie level is affected by tho same 
influences as the sea-lovel in the hypothetical canals by which the geoid is defined. We are tlien 
forced to the conclusion that the geoid must be accepted as the datum of height. 

The lieights obtained by ordinary triangulation, w'ith fairly short rays, used without coixec- 
tion for deflection of the plumb-line, are also a fauiy close approximation to geoidal heights. 
But; when peaks are fixed by rays 100 miles long, passing over moimtainous country iji which 
great deflections occur, the lieight obtained without correcting for deflection is by no means an 
accurate geoidal height. Under these circumstances it becomes necessary to obtain a spheroidal 
height by correction for the deflection, and then to try to estimate the separation betw'een geoid 
and spheroid under the peak. 

Tlie following are probably correct geoidal heights wdthin 50 feet. 


Mount Everest 
Kanchenjunga 
Uliaulagiri 


29,050 

28,200 

26,925 


We can summarise the height of these tliree mountains as follows :— 


Above an E v-erest 

Spheroid which coincs dgs Above the geoid. 

with the geoid south o 


Kepiil. 


•Everest 
Kancheniimga 
Diituilagiri . 



29149 ±5 
28287 ±2 
27016 ±5 


29050±15 
28200±15 5 

26925±15 
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CHAPTER 6. 

THE GEOLOGY OF TPIE GREAT PEAKS. 

In dealing with the great peaks the geologist is at no small disadvantage as 
compared with the surveyor,' whose instruments enable him to work from a dis¬ 
tance and to fix with accuracy the position and height of the object of his observa¬ 
tion. The geologist, on the other hand, must toil arduously up the mountain 
sides, examining at close quarters such outcrops of rocks as he can find clear of 
snow, and, where further progress is barred, must depend for his information on 
fallen fragments, splintered from the cliffs above and brought down by avalanches 
and glaciers to form moraines and talus heaps. Thus the composition of the 
liighest peaks is rarely knowm in any detail, but the general character of the rocks 
can be ascertained, with a fair apj)roximatioii to certainty, from observation of 
the material on their flanJcs, and from a distant view of the weathering characters 
and apparent structure of the peaks themselves : it has thus been found that 
almost all those of 26,000 feet or more in height are composed of granite, gneiss, 
and associated crystalline rocks. 

Of the gi'anite there are at least two varieties, a foliated rock composed 
essentially of quartz, felspar, and biotite (black mica), and a younger non-foliated 
form containing, in addition to quartz and felspar, white mica (muscovite), black 
tourmaline, beryl, and various accessory minerals. The former variety was long 
regarded as a sedimentary rock which had been converted by heat and pressure 
into gneis.s, but its truly intrusive nature vas recognised by the late Lieutenant- 
General C, A. McMahon, who proved conclusively that the great central gneissose 
rock of the Himalaya was in reality a granite crushed and foliated by pressure. 
[Becords, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XV (1882), j>. 44, Vol. XVJ (1883), p. 129, 
and Geological Magazine, Dec. Ill, Volume 4 (1887), p. 215], This rock is I'rc- 
quentiy pierced by veins of the second or non-foliated variety, and where these 
run parallel to the foliation planes, they lend to the series a deceptive appearance 
of bedding and cause it, when seen from a distance, to be mistaken for a mass of 
stratified dej)Osits. This is a common characteristic of the higher peaks and may 
be noticed in many of the granitic masses of the great Hin)alayan range. 

Although our experience leads us to assume that all the highest peaks are 
composed largely of granite, many more observations must be made before this 
can be positively assertetl to be the case. 

Thus Chomo Lhari (23,997 feet) is composed of foliated (gndissose) gi'anite 
penetrated by veins of the non-foliated variety, and flanked by the altered 
representatives of slates and limestones metamorph(X5ed by the granite which has 
been forced up through them from below. Further to the west, the Kanchen- 
juuga group is largely fonned of giieissic granite, flanked by metamorpbic rocks 
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certainly in part derived from pre-existing sediments, but recrystalhsed by heat 
and pressure. The double peaks of the Jonsong La, for instance, are part of an 
inverted outlier of Mesozoic limestones, and the long range further north is com¬ 
posed of the same limestones, uninverted, but overthrust upon granite. [G. 0. 

Dyhreijfurth, “ Himalaya,” Berlin (1931)]. . . 

The Everest group is a pile of altered sedimentary rocks, originally shales 

and limestones, converted into banded hornfels, finely foliated calc-scliists and 
cr^'stalline limestones, traversed by veins of v^hite musco’<;ote-tourmaline granite. 
[A. IVl. Heron, Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. LIV, pt. 2 , pp. 233-234, 
1922]. These metamorphic rocks dip northward and are believed to pass into, 
or beneath, the highly folded Jurassic Spiti shales of the Tibetan plateau. Their 
age may be supposed to be Triassic or Jurassic. Downwards they pass into the 
banded Himalayan biotite-gneiss, which is intimately penetrated with sills and 
dykes of the muscovite-tourmaline granite. The gneiss is perhaps intrusive in 
these metamorphics, but wliether it is wholly an igneous rock, or is a composite- 
gneiss formed by the injection and rolling out of granite veins along the foliation 
of mica-schists--highly altered, and possibly very ancient, sedimentaries—is as 

Tl'.r'(:onspiciioiB broad light brovvu band of rock, extending along into the 
base of the final pyramid, from the prominent shoulder, 27,390 feet, north-east 
of the main peak of Mount Everest, is not however, a sill of granite, as was stated 
in the acicount quoted above, but is really calcareous sandstone. [ N, E. Odell, 
GeograqMcal Journal, LXVI, pp. 289-315 (1925) ]. The final pyramid is com- 
povsed of dark calc-schist, very comjiact, dipping northwards at 30°. 

Owing to the exclusion of British travellers from Nepal, we know little or 

nothing of the geological characters of the peaks in Nepal. 

To the west of Nepal we are on surer ground, since both Kumaun and Garh- 
wal liave been geologically surveyed. Here again tiie high peaks, such as Nanda 
Devi the Kedarnath grou]) and Kamet [C. L. Griesbach, Memoirs, Geological 
Sunmi of iMlm, Vol. XXIU, (1891), pp. 43, 90, 194], are all composed of granite 
and mieiss with gneiss and schist on their flanks, while gianite is also probably 
the prevailing rock on Muztagh Ata and the other high peaks of the Kashgar 

range. ^ n ^ 4 . 

Naiiga Parbat or Diamir is composed almost entirely of finely schistose, 

streaky biotite-gneiss with iiiterhedded marbles, graphite-schists, etc., well-strati¬ 
fied, and witli a persistent dip to the north-west. These are traversed by thick 
dolerite sills, now converted into massive amphibolite and hornblende-schi.st. 
D. N. Wadia [“ Geology of Nanga Parbat, Momit Diamir, ” Records, Geologiml 
Survey of India, Vol. LXVf, pt. 2 (1932)] has no doubt that these gneisses are 
metamorphic products of the pre-Cambrian Salkhala series, which constitutes the 
surrounding region. Through this para-gneiss complex are intruded sheets and dykes 
of later gneissic granite and of this the summit of the mountain is largely composed.- 
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Recent work by tbe Italian and other expeditions in the KaTakonnn show 
that sedimentary rocks enter into the architecture of the high peaks of that region 
to a greater extent than in the cases abeady cited. The Crystal * and Gasherbruin 
groups are composed of grey and black limestones with fossils which show them 
to be Permo-Carboniferous in age [Ardito Ide&io, Geoijrafhical JournaL LXX^'. 
No. 5, pp. 402-411, (1930)] while Broad Peak has the same limestones on its east¬ 
ern side, with, on the north, shales, gneiss, granite and epidiorite with serpentine. 

The Golden Throne f region is composed of many-coloured limestones; the 
peaks of the Skamri range comprise a great sequence of white and grey crystalline 
limestones, which form the right side of the Drenmang valley and the left side of 
the Nobundi Sobundi valley. 

The north slope of the southern divide of the Baltoro glacier (the Masherbrum- 
Chogolisa chain) is biotite-gneiss, with dykes of granite, as is the Muxtagh Tower. 

The commanding pyramid of is composed of well-stratified gneiss, with 
granite dykes cutting through it, with its summit of clear gneiss. 

The general sequence in the Karakorum, as described by Ardito Desio, is 
somewhat similar to that of the Everest region. The basis is light-grey gneiss, 
occasionally porphyritic, crossed in all directions by great granite dykes; in 
higher levels the content of biotite increases, giving the gneiss a more pronounced 
schistosity and a darker colour. Next to these occur very thick shales, j)a8sing 
upwards into limestones interbedded with shales, schists, epidiorites and serpen¬ 
tines. Where metainorphism has been less pronounced, the sediraentaries yield 
fossils which show’ them to range in age from the Fcriestella shales (Middle Carboni¬ 
ferous) to the Trias, 

This correspondence between the great elevation and the geological stnudure 
of the high peaks appears to be too constant to be attributable to mere coinci¬ 
dence, and w^e arc forced to the conclusion tliat their exceptional height is due to 
the presence of granite. This may he explained on two scjiaratc grounds, either 
(a) that the superior powder of the granite to resist the atmospheric forces tending 
to their degradation has caused them to stand as isolated masses above surround¬ 
ing areas of more easily eroded rocks, or (b) that they are areas of special elevation. 

If now we examine the relationships of the peaks to one another, w’c find that 
along certain definite lines the intervening areas are also frequently composed of 
the same granite as the peaks themselves, and if w’e follow these definite lines \ve 
further find that they constitute tbe axes of the great mountain ranges. Thus 
the great peaks lie on more or less continuous and elevated zspn^ composed of 
granite and crystalline rocks, and since the lower imrtions of the zones are of the 
same composition as the peaks themselves, it is difficult io regard the latter merely 
as relics of a once contimiotis zone of unifoiTu height, and it seems probable that 

♦Crystal group (19,400 ft.) in the Karakorum lies south-east of K* at the junction of the Baltoro and Godwin- 
Aeuten glaciers. 

t The Golden Throne (23,600 ft.) is at the head of the Baltoro glacier on its southern divide* 
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special elevating forces have been at work to raise certain parts of the zone above 
the general level of the whole ; when once such elevation has been brought about, 
the disparity between the higher peaks and the intervening less elevated areas 
would undoubtedly be intensified by the destructive forces at work; the mantle 
of snow and ice, while slowly carrying on its own work of abrasion, will serve as a 
protection for the peaks against the disintegrating forces of the atmosphere, 
whilst the lower unprotected areas will be more rapidly eroded. 

By the assumption that the higher peaks are due to special elevatory forces, 
it is not intended to imply that each peak is the result of an independent move¬ 
ment, for it has already been shown in a prcAdous section of this paper that the 
peaks occur in well-Tuarked clusters, any one of which may cover an area of many 
hundred square miles : when, therefore, during the development of the Himalaya 
as a mighty mountain range vast masses of granite Avelied up from below, forcing 
their way through and lifting up the pre-existing rocks above, it is probable that 
owing to dissimilarity of composition and structural weaknesses in certain 
portions of the earth’s crust, movement was more intense at some points than at 
others, and that tiie jn^anite was locally raised into more or less dome-like masses 
standitig above the general level of the growing range : these masses w'ere subse- 
qufuitly carved by tlie process of erosion into clusters of peaks. Whether the 
elevator)-' movement is still in progress it is not at present possible to say, 
but many j^henomona observable throughout the Himalaya and Tibet lead us to 
infer that local elevation has until quite recently been operative, and the numer¬ 
ous earthquakes still occurring with such Adolence and frequency forcibly remind 
us that the Himalaya have by no means reached a period of even comparative 
rest. 
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APPENDIX 1. 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE LINGUISTIC SUKVEY OF INDIA. 

Tlie volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India by Sir George Grierson were published in 1927, 
and they are a monument of scientific research. The 723 different languages and dialects of India 
are divided into three families, the Indo-European, the Mongolian, and the Dravidian. This 
classification does not agree exactly with that adopted by ethnologists ; the latter have classed 
Europeans and Indians together as Aryans, but in the Linguistic Survey the Indo-European 
family is divided into two sub-families, the Aryan and the European. The word Aryan has been 
frequently used in the past as equivalent to Indo-European, and English, Latin and German 
ai’e sometimes called Aryan languages. Grierson protests against this misuse of the word Aryan, 
and he only applies it to the eastern branch of the Indo-European family; the Phiglish, Latin and 
German languages are other branches of the same family. 

The Aryan sub-family has three divisions, the Iranian, the ludo-Aryaii and the Dardic. 

Iranian .—The Iranian languages consist of Persian, Pashtu (Afghanistan), Baluchi, and 
Kurdish, and also of some minor dialects spoken in Chitral and the Pamirs. 

Indo-Aryan.—ThQ Indo-Aryan languages include Samskrit, Panjabi, Sindhi, Marathi, Bengali, 
Hmdi, Gujarati, Assamese and others. This Sketch of Himalayan Geography and Geology is 
only concerned with those Indo-Aryan languages wldch are spoken in the mountainous rogibns 
separating India from Tibet, and which arc classified by Grierson as the “ Pahari group”. East- • 
em Pahari is sometimes called Parbatiya, sometimes Gurkhali, sometimes Khaskhura; it is not 
spoken outside Nepal except by soldiers of the Gurklia regiments and the various Gtirkha colonies 
in India. Eastern Pahari is called Nepali by Europeans, as though it were the principal language 
of Nepal. In Nepal the principal languages are not Indo-Aryan but Mougolian, the most import¬ 
ant being Newari. Eastern Pahari is the language of the court in Nepal, but it has borrowed 
words from the Tibeto-Burman languages and now presents a mixed character. 

Central Pahari includes the dialects known as Kumauui and Garhwali; both are written in 
the Nagri character. 

Western Pahari is the language spoken in the Himalayas betw'een the Jumna and Kasliml'r. 
It has numerous dialects differing considerably. They are closely related to the languages of 
Rajputana and Gujarat. 

Dardic .-—The only other Aryjin languages in the Himalayas are those known as Dardic. 
Dardistan is the home of the Dardic languages ; it includes Kashmir, and Gilgit, the Indus and 
Swat Kohistans, Chitral and Kafiristan. 

The tw'o principal Dardic languages are the Kashmiri and the Shin a, and these are of geo¬ 
graphic importance; Shina is the language of Gilgit and of a large area of mountain country 
betw'een Baltistan and Kaslimir. In former times it extended into Western Tibet, where Franck«i 
foimd traces of it in the place-names, but it has now been superseded there by Tibetan dialects, 
and old Dard sites on the Indus are now occupied by Tibetans. 

GrierSon writes that Kashmiri is a mixed form of speech, and that its base is akin to Skina, 
and that many of its words are of Dardic origin. But Kashmir ha.s received many immigrants, 
and for centuries it has been a home of Sanskrit study. The learned Kashmiris themselves 
regard their language as truly Indian, but Sir George Grierson writes that “ no philologist can 
have any doubt that Kashmiri has a Dardic basis.” 
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In Huiiza-Gilgit there ib an aboriginal langnage, Burushaski, still spoken; it was probably 
the language of the countr}' 4000 ye^irs ago, before the invasion by the Aryan (Dardic) race. 

Thk Mongolian languages. 

The Mongolian languages arc divided into two sub-families, the Tibetan and the Tibeto- 
Biirman. 

The Tiheian Icmgtmgcs.—ln Tibet itself there are three dialects of Tibetan, namely Central 
Tibetan, Liulakhi and Balti. In the Himalayas there are four Himalayan dialects of Tibetan, 
namely Lhoke (also known as Dnikpa) spoken in Bhutan, Da-njong-ka spoken in Sikkim, and 
Sharpa and Kagate spoken in Nepal. 

The Tibeto-Burman languages. there are an older set of Mongolian languages which 
crossed the Himalayas from the north even before Tibetan wms established in Tibet (p. 12). 
Th^ are the Tiboto-Burman languages; of these there is the Hong language of Sikkim, nicknamed 
Lepcha by the Nepalese. There are also the Newari, the Murmi, the Sunwar and the 
Magari dialects of Tibeto-Burman in Nepal, and 26 other difierent dialects of Tibeto-Burman 
also spoken in Nepal. 

In addition to the dialects of Tibeto-Burman spoken in Nepal, there are five such dialects in 
Knniaun spoken by races who live between the Pahari-Indian races and the Tibetans. 

There are also some Tibeto-Burman dialects spoken in the hills of Kantvur, of Kulu, of 
Kangra, of Cliamba and of Ijahul. 

Assam hanch of East of Bhutan the hills north of the Brahmaputra, 

extending beyond the extreme eastorn comer of Assam are occupied by five tribes, the Akas, the 
Dallas, the Miris, the Abors and the Mishmis, each speaking their own dialect of Tiheto-Burnian. 

The voTX'MKi? the Linguistic Suhvey which reeeb to the Himalayas. 

The Linguistic Survey of India has been published in 18 volumes, and these deal with the 
languages which are spoken in all parts of India and Burma. The volumes that deal with the 
languages of the Himalayas and Tibet are the following; 

J.tido-Aryan languages. 

A ol. I, 1 art III. Comparative dictionary, Indo-Aryan languages. 

Vol. VIIT, Part 11. Dardic, iucduding Kashmiri. 

Vol. IX, Part IV. Paburi languages. 

Vol. X. Iranian family of languages. 

Mongolian languages. 

^'^ol. I, Part II. Comparative Vocabulary, 

Vol. Ill, Part I. Tibetan and Tibeto-Burman languages. 
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Continuation of CHART VI 


MAKALU and MOUNT EVEREST as seen from Kampa Dzong in Tibet 

\ 



The azimuths and elevations of Mount Everest and Makalu were observed 
from Kampa Dzong by Major Ryder in Season 1903 04 


MAKALU .and MOUNT EVEREST 

as seen by Captain Wood from Pompa-zu-lung (height 18164 feet) in Tibet 



Mouot Everest 
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Ca4PTER 7 


ON THE ORIGIN OF MOUNTAIN RANGES. 


The floor of a formeA' Tibetan sea has been raised and wrinkled ,—The aurface 
of Central Asia appears to consist of two primary elevations of the crust, separat¬ 
ed by a trough-like depression ; the southern elevation is the plateau of Tibet, 
the northern is the Tien Shan chain, the intervening depression is the Tarun 
basin (see frontispiece. Part I). A second trough is to be seen south of the 
Tibet plateau, separating that plateau from the ancient Vindhya mountains. 
it is now filled with alluvium, and constitutes the plains of Northern India. 

These two wide elevations of the crust and their complementary depressions 
form the basis of the mountains of Asia. 

Until a comparatively recent date in the geological time-scale—the middle 
tertiary epoch—all the northern part of what is now the Himalaya, and pro¬ 
bably the whole of Tibet were covered by a great sea,* in which deposition of 
sediment had continued for a vast period. At length, owing to forces the 
origin of which w^e can at present only conjecture, a period of crust-movement 
set in and the floor of the Tibetan sea began gradually to rise and to be thrown 
into a series of long parallel wavelike folds. 

As the crests of the earth-waves rose from the waters of the sea, they were 
eroded by rain and weather, and the rising land became broken and irregular ; 
drainage basins were carved out of its flanks and a river system, composed of 
“ transverse ” valleys, was gradually developed. As elevation continued, the 
troughs of the folds emerged and a series of “ longitudinal ” valleys was estab¬ 
lished at right angles to the transverse valleys and parallel to the longitudinal 
axes of the folds. From a combination of tlie conemrent processes c>f eleva¬ 
tion and erosion, the existing mountain systems of the Himalaya and Tibet 
have been slowly evolved. As denudation has proceeded, deeper and deeper 
parts of the crust have been laid bare, but the forms of many folds cau still be 
traced and the trends of their longitudinal axes followed for lon^ distances. 
The folds, although analogous to waves, more nearly reseiiible the breakers on 
a beach than the swell of the open sea ; the form of their surface is rarely that 
of a sunple arch and trough ; fold has been superhnposed on fold, arches have 
been overt.urned imtil they are almost horizontal, and whole areas have been 
so distorted and crumpled, that the details of stnicture can only be unravelled 

* This old sea of a previous geological age once covexed much of Europe as well as Central Asia and has been riaiued by 
Suesa the Tethys,” Natural Science, Vol. II (1893), p. 183. 
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"with difficulty. Where the stress has exceeded the breaking-strain of rock, 
the structnre has been complicated by fracture ; parts of the cmst have in some 
-cases subsided, and in others been moved horizontally. Nor are these the oirly 
•causes of complexity, for along many of the planes of weakness and fracture 
molten material has been forced up from below, and has partly absorbed the 
original sediments. 

The forces that raised the mountains. — Though the origm and nature of the 
forces which produced the Himala.yan mountain system are not subjects which 
fall within the scope of this paper, it may not be out of place to allude briefly 
to the more important theories that have been put forward to explain the cause 
of i.oldiag. 

The great series of parallel plications in Asia are supposed to have been 
caused by a horizontal thrust from the north ; the sediments of the Eurasian 
sea were forced against the northern coast of the once continuous Indo-African 
continental mass whicli stood Iffie a buttress in the path of the advancing earth- 
waves. The following hypotheses among others have been advanced to account 
for the origin of such a thrust: — 

(a) Conb'action of the earth. 

(b) Disturbance of isostasy. 

(c) Change in the rate of the earth’s rotation. 

(a) Contraction of the earth. — This hypothesis is based on the assumption 
that the earth as a whole is contracting in volume, owing to loss of heat or other 
causes, and that the rate of contraction of the inner nucleus is greater than 
that of the crust ; the latter is thus left unsupported and becomes wrinkled, 
when adapting itself to its reduced core. Although this theory has met with 
wide acceptance, it has been adversely criticised by many authorities chiefly 
on the ground of the inadequacy of any Imown cause—whether it be gravita¬ 
tion or loss of beat— to produce contraction on a sufficiently large scale to account 
for the observed folding. Vide Rev. 0. Fisher’s Physics of ike Earth’s Crust. • 

The extent to which the surface of the earth has been contracted by folding 
appears to be considerable ; it has, for instance, been calculated that the folds 
of the Alps represent a contraction of 74 roiles, and it has been roughly estimated, 
that the original surface of Asia has been shortened by wrinklmg between 
Siberia and India by at least 100 miles, and by possibly as much as 400. In 
the Sub-Hinrfilaya C, S. Middlemiss found a contraction of 8 miles in 19. {Me¬ 
moirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, Part 2, p. 77). Estimates of the 
contraction of tbe surface of the earth from the observation of folds are, bow- 
ever, of doubtful value. Even in areas of which* the structure is known in 

greatest detail, tl\e problem cannot be solved by simple measurements, for folds 
of strata have, in certain cases, been found to indicate stretching rather than 
contraction, and it is impossible to tell how far tbe oxle effect has balanced the 
other. In the Henry Mountains, G. K. Gilbert found that a bed of sandstone 
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bad been stretched by 300 feet in. a distance of tlitee miles. {Kcpo)t on 
Geology of the Henry Mts., U. S. Department of the Interior, 2nd Edition, 1S80, 

p. 76.) , 

(h) Disturbance of iso.s<as?/.—This liypotbesis was put forward by taptaiu 
C. E. Dutton in the year 1889 {Bull Phil. Soc., Washington, Vol. Xl, 1802, 
pp. 51-64.). The term “ isostasy ” may be most suitably explained ui Dutton s 
own words: “If the earth were composed of homogeneous matter its norma, 
“ figure of equilibrium without strain would be a true spheroid of revolutum , 
“ but if heterogeneous, if some parts wer<j denser or lighter than others, its 
“ normal figure would no longer be spheroidal. Where the lighter matter wa. 

“ accumulated there would be a, tendency to bulge, and where the denser matter 
“existed there would be a tendency to flatten or depress the surface. For t us 
“ condition of equilibrium of figure, to which gravitation tends i^o leduce a 
“planetary body, irrespective of whether it be homogeneous or not, I propo&e 
‘‘ the name isostxisy. We may also use the corresponding adjective isostaUc. 
“An isofttatic earth, composed of homogeneous matter and without rotation, 
“ would he truly siiherical. But if the earth be not homogeneous, if some^ por 
“tions near the surface be lighter than others, then the isostatic figure is no 
“ longer a sphere or spheroid of revolution, but a deformed figure, bulged where 
“ the matter is light and depressed where it is heavy.” 

The presence in mountain ranges of masses of shallow-water deposits, hav¬ 
ing a vertical thickness of many thousand feet, without brealc of continuity, 
proves that during vast periods cf time deposition of sediment took place in 
seas of which the depth remained constant; this could only occur if the sea 
floor continued to sink pari passu with the deposition of sediment. Observa 
tions liave also shown that the adjacent land surfaces, from which the sedimen¬ 
tary' material was being taken, were gradually rising, and (;aptain Dutton was 
led to conclude {Op. Cit., p. 56) that “ these subsidences of accumulated de- 
“ posits and these progressive upward movements of eroded mountain p at- 
“ forms ate, in the main, Tesiilts of gravitation restoring the isostasy, whhdi 
“ has been disturbed by denudation on the one hand and by sedimentation on 
“ the other that is to say, the eroded portion becomes lighter and rises while 
the loaded area becomes heavier and sinks, isostatic equilibrium of the crust 
of the earth being analogous to hydrostatii,^ equilibrium in a fluid. A cause 
has thus been suggested for the sinking of the sea-floor on the one hand and tlie 
risins of the land on the other ; lint in order to explain the folding of tile deposits 
laid down, it is necessary to take a step furlher and assume, as Dfitton has 
done, that as sediment accumulates, the lower layers, owing to the pressure of 
the overlying material, acquire a certam amount of plasticity, and that there 
is produced “ a true viscous flow of the loaded littoral inward upon the iiuloacled 
“ continent ” ; such a process might tend to form long parallel plications follow¬ 
ing the trend of the coast-line. The theory of isostasy however does not account 
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ior the rise of the sea-floor and its conversion into a continental mass; in fact, 

.as enunciated by Dutton, it tends rather in the opposite direction, and its 

author expressly stated that the theory of isostasy offers no explanation of 
“ these permanent changes of level.” 

So far as the BiTnfdaya are concerned there are grounds for believing that 
iaastasy is operative and has been an important factor in mountain-building, 
at least during the later stages of growth of the Siwalilc range [Rev. 0. Fisher: 

Physics of the Ea/iih’s Crust (1889), and C. S. Middlemias: Memom, Oeologioal 

Survey of India, V61. XXIV, Part' 2, 1889], but the h5''potheais in its present 
form undoubtedly seems madequate to account for the uplift of the northern 
ranges and of the Tibet plateau. 

(c) Change in the- rate of the earth’s rotation. —The rate of the earth’s rotation 
vv'as formerly greater than it is now, and as the figure of a rotating body de¬ 
pends on its rate of rotation, any change in the latter will be accompanied by a 
-change in the former. Retardation of the rate of rotation produces a more 
perfect sphericity, and tends to reduce both the excess of matter at the equator 
as well as the deficiency at the poles. The strains thus set up might produce a 
wrinJding of the crust, but can hardly be held to accoimt for the general plica¬ 
tion of the surface of the earth. 

Other theories have been propounded to explain the origin of mountain 
ranges, but all are open to objections. Theories that attribute surface-folds 
to clianges in lihe position of the earth’s axis cannot be given any weight, for 
although such changes are known to take place, they have so far been found to 
be very small (Prof. -41brecht: Astron. Nach, No. 3619, abstracted in Nature, 
Vol. 68 (1898), p. 42). The theory ascribing the elevation of the sea-floor to 
the expansion, which it undergoes from hea;t when it becomes buried i-mder 
layers of sediment, has been fully discu-ssed and discarded by Middlemiss (C. 
S. Middlemiss : Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, Part 2, 1890). 
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CHAPTER 8. 

THE HIGH PLATEAUX OF ASIA, AND THEIR RELATION TO THE 

HIMALAYAN CURVATIHIE. 

The Horseshoe .— frontiapiece to Part I illustrates the position and 
dimensions of the three high plateaux of Asia. The plateau of Tibet with an 
average height of 16,000 feet is joined at its north-western corner to the Patnir 
plateau, height 12,000 feet, and this again is connected by mountains with the 
Tien Shan plateau, height 11,000 feet. The three plateaux together assume 
roughly the shape of a horseshoe. 

The iuteiior of the horseshoe formed by the plateaux is an inland desert 
basin {vide Chart XXII) drained by the Tarim river and its feeders; the sand of 
this basin is annually accumulating; the towns buried imder the sand have 
become known througliout the world by the explorations of bir Aurel Stein. 
The lowest part is the lagoon of Lop Nor (height 2,200 feet), and though there 
is no mountain range closing the horseshoe on the east, its opening here is 
narrow-and the desert of Gobi beyond has a superior elevation of nearly 2,000 
feet. On the north and west and south it is bounded by decomposing mount¬ 
ains, and no other portion of tlie earth has so gloomy a future. Unless geological 
changes ensue, the sand will continue to accumulate, until the lagoon of Imp 
Nor and the rivers of Tarhn are choked. The snow and ice wliich were accu- 
mtilated upon the surroundhig ranges dnring the last glacial epoch are slowly 
melting away and the volumes of the rivers are decreasing. 

Chart IX has been drawn to illustrate the extraordinary parallelism that 
exists between the soiithem border of the Himaiaya-Sulaiman ranges on the 
one side, and the northern border of the ancient mass of rock forming Peninsular 
India on the other. 

The mountain ranges .- —The height and length of a mountain range attract 
the attention of primitive people because they constitute a barrier to travel and 
au impediment to intercourse. So geographers have come to look upon great 
ranges of mormtains as linear alignments of high sumftiits and they show them 
upon small maps by simple lines. Of recent years, since the publication of 
Suess’s Das Autlitz der Erde, geologists have been attaching much significance 
to the curved alignments that some mountain ranges assume, and geographers 
have considered it advisable to follow the geological lead, and to define their 
ranges not as linear but as curvilinear alignments. The great Himalayan 
range has been assumed by Suess and Sollas to be an arc of a circle the centre 
of which is in Mongolia. Whilst geographers may not agree with the conclu^ 
sions drawn from the supposed arc, they realise the necessity of recognising the 
■curvature of the alignment as a feature of the range. 
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The platerm of Tibet.—The plateaux of Tibet, the Pamirs and the Tien 
Shan seem to geographers to be conglomerations of ranges: several ranges, 
more or less parallel, constitute the framework of the plateaux and the flat 
portions of the plateaux are troughs between ranges which have become filled 
up with boulders, gravel and sand washed down from the mountains. 

Reference has already been made to two of the dimensions of a range, its 
height and its length : its wudth, which is its third dimension, is less obvious 
and is in many cases undiscoverable without the aid of geological surveys. To 
residents of the plains of India the height and the length of the Himalayan snows 
aie obvious but they know nothing of the width of the range. Even when a 
mountain range like the Karakorum has been surveyed, we cannot ascertain 
the width of the range at its base : geographers have in this matter to await the 
surveys of geologists. When therefore we say that the plateaux are conglo¬ 
merations of ranges, we do not know how many ranges are standing compressed 
together in Tibet or the Pamirs, nor do we know the depth of the alluvdum that 
fills the troughs between the ranges. 

Ranges vary in breadth, in places bulging towards one another, in places 
receding from one another, and the intervening troughs and flat plains become 
alternately narrower and wider. 

“ The immense extent of the existing alluvium in Tibet,” wrote Henry 
Strachey, “ and the uniformity of its maximum elevation lead me to infer that 
“ it must have been deposited under a general sea covering the whole" country, 
“ and not by lakes, mucb. less by rivers.” 

Henry Strachey thought that the alluvium h.ad been deposited at the bottom 
of an ocean and afterwards upheaved to its present height without the horizontal- 
ity of its layers being disturbed. Strachey’s view agrees with the explanations 
put forward in recent years by Dr. Bowie of the United States Geodetic Survey, 
namely that a great deal of mountain formation has been caused by purely 
vertical uplift, and npt by lateral pressure. 

From fossil bones found at a height of 17,000 feet in Tibet, Colonel Godwin- 
Austen drew the conclusion that in recent times the climate which is now arctic 
must have been sufficiently warm to enable the rhinoceros and other tropical 
animals to live. “ The only rational solution,” he wrote, “ w4icli scieucp could 
“ suggest, was that wdthin a comparatively modern period, closely trenching 
“ upon the time wKen man made his appearance upon the face of the earth, 
“ the Himalava has been thrown up by an increment approaching 8,000 or 
“ 10,000 feet.” 

It is possible that the action of wind has helped to fill up the high-level 
basins of the plateaux with loess : this was the suggestion of Baron Von Richt ¬ 
hofen. Tliose who have lived in the plains of northern India can testify to the 
enormous amount of dust carried ajinually by wund’ into the mountains. The- 
• finer particles of dust are lifted to very high altitudes and are probably trans- 
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ported for hundreds of miles. Wind may also help to distribute the dust that 
arises from the decomposing rocks of the plateaux themselves. These rocks 
are exposed by day to great heat from’the direct rays of the sun, and by night 
to arctic temperatures; and their surfaces rapidly disintegrate rmder the in¬ 
fluence of these changes. 

The Tibet plateau has been always regarded as a barren country, but King- 
don Ward has discovered that south-eastern Tibet has a heavy rainfall in 
summer : north of Burma there is a breach in the Hinralayau . range, and the 
monsoon rushes through it. {The Riddle of the Tsanffpo Gorges, 1926.) 

The difference in the forms of neighbouring ranges may be realised if we^ 
compare the great Himalayan range with the Ladakh range situated to the 
innnediate north. The snow peaks of the great Himalayan range can be seen 
stretching for 1,500 miles from Kashmir to Assam ; the Ladakh range has been 
traced in rear of the Himalayas from Kashmir to Sikkim, and yet the Ladakh 
range hi spite of its length is relatively small and insignificant. Morshead sur¬ 
veyed this range in rear of Mount Everest and Gauri Saukar and he described 
it as “ insignificant.” Compared with the Himalayan snows it is insignificant, 
but it cannot be said to be unimportant for notwithstanding its inferior height 
it is the main Himalayan watershed between Nepal and Tibet ; the Kosi and 
Gandak and Karnali rivers which have cut back through the immense snowy 
range of Himalaya, rise in the minor range which appears so in.signifiCtmt. 

The Himdhyan curvature.- The curvature of the Himalayan alignment, 
convex towards the south, has led to its being called the “Himalayan Arc” 
(Lake, Geographical Jiyumal, 1931, p. 150) and has been regarded a.s evidence 
that the southern border of Tibet is advancing .southwards towards India 
(Suess’s Face of the Earth, Vol. I, 590). 

The supposed southward advance of the Himalaya mountains is a geological 
problem, but as it Is based upon a geographical fact, namely the curvature of 
the range, a geographer may be allow^ed to express an opinion. T do not think 
that it is justifiable to draw conclusions frcmi the Himalavan range a.s if it were 
independent of Tibet, or to treat Tibet as if it were independent of the Pamirs, 
the Tien Shan, the Hindu Kush, and the Sulaiman range. 

These mountains constitute one geographical whole known as High Asia. 
The Himalayan range has, it is true, a curvature toward.s the south, but the 
Karakorum range, which has been called by Sven Hcdin the backbone of High 
Asia, and which traverses central Tibet in rear of the Himalayan range, shows 
no such southward curvature, and in its western extremity in Hunza ‘where 
it joins the Hindu Kush its curvature is convex towards the north. The north¬ 
ern range of Tibet, the Kunlun, has no decided curvature (see Chapter 16). 

If therefore the Tibet highland be regarded as a whole, it cannot be said, to have 
a curvature towards the south. The elevated mass of the Pamirs connects 
Tibet with the Tien Shan and there is no southward curvature in either. No 
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theory caa he based upon a border range, unless it receives confirmation from 

the system as a whole. j • i 

The “ deefs” of High Asia.—The mountains of High Asia stand in close 

contiguity to great ’ crustal deeps: the Gangetic plains south of the Himalaya 
cover a crustal deep which has been shown by geodetic observations to extend 
downwards to great depths and to be filled with light alluvium.* The Takla 
Makfin dewseit north of 'I'ibet probab.ly overlies another crustal deep : this has 
not yet been proved by geodetic observations, but some of the features of the 
Gangetic alluvium seem to be repeated in Takla Makan. It is probable that 
another crustal deep underlies Sistan in West Afghanistan. Vredenburg the 
geologist describes the “ incredible thickness of the strata ” in the Sistan alluvial 
deposits. {31mioirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXI, pp. 203, 200, 220 ; 
Survey of India, Professional Paper No. 17, 1918.) The Gangetic crustal deep 
and the Takla Makan and Sistan alluvial basins belong to the orographical system 
of High Asia : they are not mountains, but they are related to the mountains, 

and are the complements of the mountains. 

Professor Meinesz has shown that there is a long zone, throughout which 
the crust is deficient in density and mass, outside Sumatra and Java (Geogra- 
fhical Journal, Vol. LXXVII, p. 323) similar to the deficiency observed on the 
Gangetic plains south of the Himalaya. He has explained this deficiency by 
assuming that outside the visible mountain range of Sumatra—Java there is a 
suh-crustal inverted mountain range which greatly exceeds the visible range in 
magnitude (Lake: Geografhical Jmrnal, Aug. 1931, p. 166), Meineszs obser¬ 
vations have certainly revealed a deficiency of matter underlying the crustal 
zone contiguous to the Sumatra—Java, highlands: but the existence of a sub- 
“crustal inverted mountain range ” is hypothetical, and this hypothesis has been 
extended by suggestion to the Gangetic plains south of the Himalayas. 

When the crust of the earth is compressed by horizontal pressure we under¬ 
stand how it becomes elevated into a fold, as the atmosphere above the crust 
offers only slight resistance to the elevation. But, if the crust is assumed to 
be eompressed by horizontal pressure into a deep downWLard fold so as to form 
an inverted mountain range under the crust, we have to point out that if the 
resistance of the solid crust be taken into consideration, the density of the 
inverted fold would become greatly increased by the pressure at depth, and 
there would ])robably be no ztme of deficiency. Deficiencies of density and of 
mass are not brought about by pressure. 

The Gangetic deep not only skirts the foot of the great Himalayan range, 
but it extends far westward of the Himalayas and skirts the foot of the Sulaiman— 
Baluchistan range ; on the east it extends into the Bay of Bengal towards Java 
and Sumatra. The hypothesis that a sub-crustal inverted mountain range is 

* On tlie origin of the lado-Gangetic tn)t]gh, comiuonJj'called the Himalayan •. Proceedings of (h6 Royal 

Soculy^ Series A,, VoL 91, 1916. 
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underlying the crust from Baluchistan to Burma does not seem justifie<l by the 
evidence available. 

The excess of cnislal mass that has been accumulated in High -'I'he 

curvature of the Himalayan arc convex to the south has been held to show that 
the Himalayan mountain mass is being pushed southwards. The curved Ira¬ 
nian arc is supposed to denote a south-westerly advance of the Persian mountain 
mass, and the Japanese and Kurile arcs denote a movement towards the east. 
All these arcs are held to show an outward movement of the crustal mass from 
Central Asia. If the earth’s surface was being pushed outwards by horizontal 
pressure from Central Asia we should expect to find a deficiency of matter at 
the centre of the continent. But what geographers do find in Central Asia 
is an excess of mountain mass, protruding above the spheroidal surface, which 
has nothing e(jual to it elsew'here on the globe. This unique excess of x'ock 
matter in Tibet, the Pamirs and Tien Shan leads to the idea that the surface of 
the spheroid must have been distorted by pressures acting towards Central Asia 
and not outwards. The frontispiece chart of Part I of this book shows that the 
Himalayan curvature is rejreated in rear of the Himalayas by the Ladakh and 
Kailas and Nyenchen-tang-lha ranges, but not by. the great ranges of the Kara¬ 
korum and Kunlun. It also shows that north of the Himalayan range and 
embraced within -its curvature is the complex mass of Trans-Himalaya: no 
one can read Sven Hedin’s account of Trans-Himalaya without being led to 
think that this mountain region has been subjected to compression not only in 
a meridional direction but also from the east and west. (See Pleclin’s Southern 
Tibet, Vol. VII, Chart LXXXIX.) 

The Karakorum range attains its maximum height in western Tibet and 
there on either side of it w-e see the two deeps—the Indian deep and the Takla 
Makan deep —approaching nearer to one another and appearing to be compress¬ 
ing the Karakorum between them. ) 

If the Himalayan arc were advancing southwards the Sulaiman arc must, 
from its similar curvature, be advancing to the south-east : so that the moun¬ 
tain ranges on both sides of the Punjab are according to these hypotheses approach¬ 
ing one another. If this were the case we should expect to find an excess of 
mass compressed in the crust between them. Wliat, however, the geodesists 
do find is that the earth’s crust between the Himalaya and Sulaiman ranges 
is deficient in density and mass, as if it had been opening and pushing the two 
ranges back. The problem is difficult and complicated ; Dr. de. Graafi Hunter 
has made an important contribution to the discussion from the geodetic point 
of view in the Geodetic Report of the Survey of India for 1929-1930 (page 55). 

Recent advances in Geodesy. — In the 1907 edition of this book on Hima¬ 
layan Geography and Geology, a chapter was devoted to the observations of 
the plumb-line and pendulum (Part II, p. 51). This chapter has been rendered 
out of date by recent advances in geodesy.. The researches and results of Dr. 
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de Graall Hunter, of Major E. A. Glennie and of Captain G. Bomford will require 
to be considered by all geophysicists who are investigating orographical prob¬ 
lems. f’bey are, however, based upon higher matlieinatics, and they cannot 
be explained in simple language. Modern geodesy though still a branch of 
geography is becoming specialised and difficult. 

In the Geodetic Reports of the Survey of India, 1922 to 1980, Dr. Hunter 
has investigated the Figure of the Earth and the form of the geoid in India : 
he has also shown the “isostatic geoid” and the “compensated geoid”. Major 
Glennie has defined these expressions (Geodetic Report Y, page 67): Dr. Hunter 
and Captain Bomford have shown that Hayford’s system of isostasy is not 
applicable to Peninsular India. Glennie’s definitions and Hunter’s and Bom- 
ford’s criticisms of Hayford mark advances in higher geodesy. Major Glennie 
has brought forward a correlation between the geodetic results and the density 
of surface rocks : this is of particular interest, as the chief element of uncer¬ 
tainty in investigations of the geoid has been due to the varying densities of 
rocks. Whilst geodesists have always taken account of the difference of density 
between ocean and continent, they have never hitherto been able to allow for 
the difference of density between rock and rock. 

The Tien Shan Plateau. 

The Tien Shan consists of several ranges crowning a plateau, with alluvial 
plains in the intervening troughs. The main mass of the plateau south of 
Issiq Kol is 160 miles wide, and 11,000 feet high ; the ranges separating the 
alluvial basins rise to 16,000 feet. 

The ranges of Hen Shan tend to run in two directions at right angles to one 
another, whilst those of Tibet take but one direction and are generally jjarallel. 
“ The two main directions of mountains in the Tien Shan,” wrote Prince Kro¬ 
potkin, “are south-west to north-east (that is, parallel to the fringe of the 
“ great plateau of east Asia) and south-east to north-west, which direction is 
“ taken by several ranges shooting off the Tien Shan. The former is the oldest, 
“the mountains following it have been hfted up during the palaeozoic period, 
“ while the other line of upheavals was relatively modern and attained its great- 
“est force during the tertiary and post-tertiary period,” {Geografhiml Journal, 
Vol. XXin, 1904.) 

Colonel R. Schomberg explored the Central Tien Shan in 1928-1929. 
“ Travelling in the Tien Shan,” he writes, “ is always peculiar because of the 
“ truly prodigious number of passes that have to be crossed, and the reason is 
“ alw'ays the same, namely the narrow deep canyons which are so persistent a 
“ feature of this range. Travellers who complain of the narrow valleys of the 
“ Himalaya would be greatly harassed by the gorges of the Tien Shan.” (Geo¬ 
graphical Journal, July, 1930, p. 33.) 
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We have seen in Part I of this book the difficulty that geographers have 
experienced in finding native names for mountain ranges in western and soiith- 
ern Tibet. The same difficulty is experienced in the Tien Shan : Colonel Schoin- 
berg says that the mountain people, though nomads, are too local in their out¬ 
look to invent a name for their mountains. The name Tien Shan is known to 
the Chinese, but not to the nomads. 

The Pamir Plateau. 

The Pamir mass (see frontispiece to Part I) is enclosed in the rectangle 
formed by the Hindu Kush, the Muztagh Ata and Trans-Alai ranges ; it is the 
connecting link between the Tibet and Tien Shan plateaux; it is the water- 
parting between two inland systems of drainage, one of which ends in the sea 
of Aral, the other in the lagoons of Lop Nor. (Northern Trans-frontier Sheet 
No. 2 : scale 1 inch == 8 miles). Its elevated plains, like those of Tibet and 
Tien Shan, consist of horizontal accumulations of gravel deposited in rocky 
troughs. 

The structure of the Pamir 'plateau. — The ranges enclosing the alluvial troughs 
of Tibet are parallel to one another, and those of the Tien Shan’ are according 
to Kropotkin mutually perpendicular ; the directions of the Piimir ranges have 
not yet been determined. We do not know how the Muztagh Ata and Sarikol 
ranges connect with the 'I'ien Shan (see frontispiece to Part I), nor l)ow the 
crustal folds of the Pamir plateau trend west of the Sarikol range. We 

form some idea as to the direction of the forces which elevated Tibet and the 
Tien Shan into wrinkles, but the Pamir presents a more difficult problem- 

Humboldt’s conception of the Pamir was a great meridional range connect¬ 
ing the Tibetan and Tien Shan sy,stems, and this view was su})ported sub¬ 
sequently by Hayward and Wauhope: but Sevtutsoff and Fedchenkc) con¬ 
tended that the fundamental mass of the Pamir plateau was a series of jiarallel 

ranges running from east to west. 

The configuration of the Pamir plateau. —The average elevation of the Pamir 
alluvial plains is 12,000 feet, and that of the mountains dividing them 17,000 
feet. 

“ Pamir,” wrote Stoliezka (Suess: Das Antlitz der Erde) “ is not a plateau 
at all : it is a congregation of chains.” 

“We may say,” wrote Sven Hedin {Through Asia, page 186), “that the 

“Pamir may be grouped into two sharply contrasted dmsions, an ea.ste’^ i half 
“ which is principally a plateau land such as I have described, and a' western 
“ half consisting of latitudinal mountain chains disposed parallel to each other. 
" There can be no doubt that at one period the entire region was strictly a 
“plateau and that it is being rapidly broken down by the agency of erosion.” 

“ The meridional range,” wrote Colonel Wauhope (extract from a letter) “forms 
“ the eastern boundary of the Pamir plateau ; that range and the Hindu Kush are 
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“ tlie dominating features of the region; the trend of the several ranges which 
“ are being carved out of the original plateau is parallel to the Hindu Kush. 

There is nothing on the west that can be called a meridional chain, though 
■'* the course of the Oxus is deflected in that direction by a great .spur throwm 
out from the Hindu Kush north of Tirich Mir.” 

“ Beyond the fact,” wrote Lord Curzon {Geografhical Journal, Vol. VIII, 1896) 
“ that the general elevation of the Panur valleys is from 12,000 to 14,000 feet, 
“ and that they are consequently at a higher level than the surrounding coun- 
tries, there is nothing in their .superficial character in the least degree cal- 
** culated to .suggest a tableland or plateau, which 1 take to mean a broad 
“ stretch of flat and elevated land, surrounded, may be, and even interspersed, 
“ but not positively broken up, with mountain masses. Nor can anything 
“ less like a down or a steppe be conceived than the troughs or valleys, of no 
“ great width, shelving downwards to a river-bed or lake, and unifo.rmly fram- 
“ ed on either liand by mountains, whose heads are perpetually covered with 
“ snow, which anybody who has been to the Pamirs wdll at once recognize as a 
** fair description of those regions. In reality, over the entire region embrac- 
“ ed by the title, it has been calculated that the plains or valleys constitute 
“ less than one-tentli of the total area. Correctly described, a Pamir in theory, 
“ and each Pamir in fact, is therefore neither a plain, nor a down, nor a .steppe, 

' “ nor a plateau, but a mountain valley of glacial formation, dix^ring only from 
‘■•'Ahe adjacent or other mountain valleys in its superior altitude, and in the 
“ greater degree to which its trough lias been fdled up by glacial detritus and 
“ alluViium, and has thereby approximated in appearance to a plain owing to 
“ the inability of tlie central stream to scour for itself a deeper channel.’’ 

Loird Curzon enumerates eight Pamirs or alluvial plains :— 

* (i) The Taghdurabash Pamir lies in the basin of the Tarim, and north¬ 

east of the Kilik pass ; it is 60 miles long and from one to five 
miles broad; it i.s drained by the Tashkurgan, a feeder of the 
' Yarkand river. 

(ii) The Wakhan Pamir extends for 20 miles along the northern hank 

of the Wakhan affluent of the Oxus. 

(iii) The Little Pamir encloses lake Chakmaktin and follows the Aksu 

affluent of the Oxus for 00 miles. It is a long grassy plain vary¬ 
ing from one to four miles in breadth. 

(iv) The Great Pamir encloses the lake of Sir-i-Kul; it is 80 miles long 

and varies in width from one. to six miles; it is in the basin of the 
Oxus. 

(v) Tlie Alichur Pamir lies north of the Great Pamir and is in the basin 

of the Oxus. It contains the lake of Yeshil Kul. 

(vi) The Sarez Pamir is north of the Alichur Pamir and in the basin of 

the Oxus. 
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(vii) The Rang Kul Pamir containing the lake of that name lie.« nortli- 
east of the Sarez Pamir; it possesses 40 drainage outlet, 

(viii) The Khargosh Pamir is north of the Satez Pamir and encloses the 
great Kara Kul lake; it possesses no drainage outlet. 
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CHAPTER 9. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS IN TIBET AND TAKLA MAKAN. 

On all sides of tlie Tibet plateau, rivers ar'e cuttbig back into it by head 
erosion and the higli level alluvial plains are only found intact in those portions 
which have not as yet been reached by feeders of the rivers. On the south 
and west the great rivers are confined to a few thoroughly drained troughs, 
and they can only expand their drainage areas now, if their upper feeders suc¬ 
ceed hi cutting back throxigh the ranges of solid rock bounding the troughs. 
But on the east the rivers of China rise in the wide troughs of central Tibet 
and have before them the comparatively easy task of cutting back westwards 
into the soft alluvium, and of capturing for their basins long zones of the un¬ 
drained portions of the plateau. 

Western The Western portion of Tibet was surveyed under Colonel 

Montgomerie in the years 1856-65, and though many of its orographical pro¬ 
blems still await solution, geographers have for years derived great advantage 
from Montgomerie’s maps. In 1914 Sir F. de Filippi and Colonel Wood made 
surveys of the Depsang area, of the Rimo glacier and of the mountainous region 
beyond the Karakorum Pass, and these maps supplemented in 1926 by Major 
Mason’s exploration of the Shaksgam Valley and of the head-waters of the 
Yarkand river, have proved a valuable addition to Montgomerie’s work.* Sir 
Aurel Stein’s surveys have extended over the western Kunlun and Takla Makan. 

South-western meh—-The Manasarowar lakes were surveyed by Henry 
Strachey in 1863, and his maps proved of great use for half a century until 
they were superseded by Colonel Ryder’s admirable survey of 1904. (Explora¬ 
tion and Survey, Tibet Frontier Mission, Geogr. Journ. XXVI, 1905, p. 369.) The 
source of the Indus was not discovered till it was explored by Sven Hedin in 
1907. {‘'Southern Tibet” Vol. II, p. 211.) 

Southern Tihei.—Tho, region between Sikkim and Ijhasa was mapped in 
1904 by Ryder and Cowie of the Survey of India; Ryder fixed the peaks of 
the Nyenchen-tang-lha range. 

In 1904 Ryder and Wood surveyed the valley of the Tsangpo in Tibet 
from the Yamdrok-Tso to Manasarowar: they fixed the heights of the principal 
peaks on the Nepal—Tibet watershed south of the Tsangpo, and on the mountain 
range north of the Tsangpo which was at that time called the Kailas range, 
but which has since 1908 been included by Sven Hedin in the mountains known 
as Trans-Hinialaya.. 

Sven Hedin regards the Kubi-Tsangpo as the source of the Brahmaputra. 

♦(1) Spedizione Scientific^ Ttuliana nel Himalaie Caraconim e Txircheetan Cinese by de Ffiippi, 1923. 

(2) Kxplorations in the Eastern Karakorum and XTpper Yarkand by Wood, 1922. 

(3) Exploration of the Shaksgivm Valley and Aghil Ranges by Mason, 1928. 

(4) Records of the Survey of India, Vol. XVII, 1923. 
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The Explorations of Sven Hedin, 1906-1908. —In the 1907 edition of this 
book it was recorded that large areas of Tibet were tenae incognilae (p. 06). 
Such a statement in 1931 is no longer correct. The explorations of Sven Media 
carried out continuously from 1906 to 1908 have given to the v/orld a knowledge 
of 'J'ibetan geography that has cleared up many uncertainties, and solved many 
of the former problems, ^He continued his explorations through winter and 
summer and the clearness with wliich he has recorded his scientific results is 
as remarkable as the perseverance he showed in the field. 

The first book that he had published in English was entitled Soientijio 

Results of <i Journey in Central Asia, 1899-1902. He also wrote a popular 

accoimt, Through Asia, in which he described the Muztagh Ata peak and range, 
the Takla Makan desert and the Tsaidam - region. In 1910 he published his 

book on Persia, Overland to India, The results of his explorations in Tibet, 
1906-1908, were published in English at Stockholm under the title of Southern 
Tibet: discoveries in former tinier compared with my oum researches in 1906-1908 
(dedicated to the Survey of India). 

As all future Survey expeditions to Tibet will find it essential to study the 
explorations of Sven Hedin, I am recording for their assistance the subjects 

dealt with in the several volumes of Southern Tibet: — 

Vol. I and Vol. II.—Lake Manasarowar and the sources of the great Indian 
rivers. 

Vol. III.—Trans-Himalaya. 

Vol. IV. — Karakorum and Chang-Tang. 

Vol. V. — Petrography and geology. 

Vol. VI. — Meteorology, field astronomy and botany. 

Vol. VII.—History of exploration in the Karakorum mountains. 

Vol. VIII.—Tsang-Ling Mountains. 

Vol. IX.—Eastern Pamirs. 

In 1929 Professor Emmanuel de Margerie published at Paris , a handbook 
and review of Sven Hedin’s explorations in Tibet. De Margerie’s book will 
be useful to explorers: his final conclusion is that history will regard Sven 
Hedin as one of the greatest geographers of all time. 

Like all advances in scientific knowledge, Sven Hedin’s explorations in Tibet 
have opened up new geograpMcal problems that will require solution by future 
explorers. One of the mo.st interesting of these new problems is the connection 
of the great Karakorum range with the northern mountains of Trans-Himalaya. 
Another problem of interest to the Survey of India is the relationship of the 
Kailas range to the southern mountains of Trans-Himalaya. 

A further great advance in knowledge,—an advance which like Sven Hedin’s 
■was due to the perseverance and enterprise of one explorer,—^marked the first 
quarter of the 20th century; it was brought about by the explorations of 
Sir Aurel Stein between 1900 and 1916 in the desert regions north of Tibet. 
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On bis first expedition, 1900-01, Stein was accompanied by surveyor Earn 
Singh of the Survey of India. On his second expedition, 1906-08, Ram Singh’s 
healtli bro]<e down and he had to be replaced by surveyor Lai Singh. The 
dangers encountered in the desert of Takla Makan arising from the loss of their 
tracks and of their bearings and from their difficulty in finding the water they 
had counted upon, produced in Stein and Lai Singh a mutual admiration for 
one another’s courage and unselfishness which developed into a long friend¬ 
ship. 

On his 3rd expedition.. 1913-15, Stein was accompanied by surveyors Lai 
Singh and Mian xAfraz Gul Khan. On these three expeditions Sir Aurel Stein 
made surveys of the Karakash and Yurungkash rivers in north-west Tibet 
and of the Muztagh Ata range ; also of the great Kunlun range, the northern 
wall of Tibet, from the Yhlrkand river to the Nanshan mountams. He also 
carried surveys along several lines across the Takla Makan desert from the 
Kunlun to the Tien Shan (see frontispiece chart. Part I). 

Stein’s archajological discoveries in Takla Makan were recorded in his four 
hooks; 

1. The Ruins of Khotan, 1904. 

2. Ancient Khotan, 1907. 

3. Desert Catliuy, 1912. 

4. Serindia, 1921. 

His geographical results were compiled with the aid of Major K. Mason, and 
were published by the Survey of India in 1923 as a Memoir on Maps of Chinese 
Turkistan and Kansu. The memoir bears evidence throughout of Stem’s energy 
and Mason’s enthusiasm. 

Although Sir Aurel Stein belonged officially to the Indian Archaeological 
Survey, his long association with the Survey of India has been a memorable 
event in the latter’s history. 
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THE RANGES OF THE HIMALAYA. 

The ranges of the Himalaya may he classified as follows {vide, frontispiece 
to Part I):— 

(I) The Great Himalaya, a single range rising above the limits of per¬ 
petual snow. N 

(II) The Lesser Himalaya, a series of ranges closely related to the great 
range. 

(Ill) The Siwalik ranges, which intervene between the Lesser Himalaya 
and the plains. 


The Great Himalaya range. 

The Himalaya is the name applied to the intricate and complex sy.stem 
of mountains that forms the northern boundary of India from Afghanistan to 
Burma. 

The Himdhyan area divided into jive 'parallel zmies . — The Great and Lesser 
Himalaya and the Siwalik ranges are so closely related that it may perhaps 
be desirable to commence with a general description of the area they cover. 
The outer zone of nrountains, which is contiguous to the plains of India and 
which contains the small Siwalik range and the valleys in rear of it, was elevated 
more recently than the Himrdaya : the width of tliis zone varies from five to 
thirty miles, being narrow in those places where the Siwalik range is jammed 
against the Lesser Himalaya, and wide where open valleys intervene. 

The second zone is 40 or 50 miles broad, and is covered with mountains, 
that assiune in the Punjab and Nepal the form of longitudinal ranges running 
generally parallel to the great range. In Kumaun the form is nxore intricate ; 
here the peaks of the second zone do not appear to follow distinct alignment.s 
of maximum elevation, but to be scattered throughout the region and to possess 
everywhere a remarkable uniformity of height between 6,000 and 10,000 feet. 

Tlie third zone is 10 miles broad, and is occupied by spurs projecting south¬ 
wards from the great range ; a few peaks of this zone exceed 15,000 feet in 
height. 

The fourth zone contaiirs the great line of snowy peaks. With the 
exception of the low ravines cut by rivers, the greater part of this zone is 
situated above the limits of perpetual snow. To an observer on the outoi' hills 
the Lesser Himalaya appear to vary but slightly in altitude throughout a wide 
area, but the Great Himalaya range to the north seems to rise suddenly like 
a wall of snow. 

The fifth zone is about 25 miles broad, and contains the troughs of rivers 
rising behind the Great Himalaya. The average height of the beds of the 
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troughs is 14,000 feet iiml of the mountains intersecting them 19,000 feet; the 
average height of the zone is considerably less than that of the snowy zone. 

The ranges covered with perpetual snow and the highest altitudes of the 
Himalaya occur about 90 miles from the southern limit of the mountains. 

In the Charts XIV and XV seven cross-sections are shown; they have 
been drawi through the Himalaya at different points hut always at right angles 
to the great range. 

The age of the Himalaya.—The rocks of the Siwalik range are stratified and 
date from the latter half of the tertiary period; those of the outer Himalaya 
are .stratified also but are very much .older. 

The central axis of the Great Himalayan range is composed of granite 
and gneiss; on either side of it are to be seen immense depths of sedimentary 
strata, which show that thousands of feet of rock have been removed from 
tlie crest-line. The granite solidified and cooled while b(dow the surface of 
the earth, and its original covering has been worn away by the subsequent 
action of seas and rivers. 

The Great Himalaya rose to be a mountain range in the same geological 
age as the mountains of Afghanistan and Baluchistan on the west and as those 
of Arakan and Manipur on the cast. (A Manual of the Geology of India, 2nd 
Edition, page 494.) The immense depression of northern India, now filled with 
the alluvium of the Ganges and Indus, dates from the same period as the eleva¬ 
tion of the Himalaya. 

Though the whole length of the Great Himalaya range belongs to one 
geological age, yet the Punjab Himalaya are supposed to have risen at a some¬ 
what later date than the Nepal Himalaya. The presence at elevations of 
IGjOOO feet in the Pimjab Himalaya of nummulites indicates that this portion 
of the range did not emerge from the sea till comparatively recently. 

Bifurcations .—The direction of the Great Himalaya range does not bend 
with a uniform c^mwature, hut‘follows different alignments. As it bends from 
west to north-west it frequently bifurcates and throws off minor ranges on the 
convex side of the bends. At each bifurcation the minor range tends at first 
to continue in the alignment which the great range is forsaking ; it gradually, 
however, turns and finally runs parallel to the new alignment of the great 
range. 

The tokil length of the Himalaya divided into four sections .—For purposes of 
geography the great range has been divided into four parts,—the A.ssam Himalaya, 
the Nepal Himalaya, the Kumaun Himalaya, and the Punjab Himalaya. 
Whilst in all four parts the great range rises like a wall and the outer ranges 
tend to run parallel to it, no one portion of the Himalaya resembles 
another. 

In Nepal we find numerous rivers cutting across the Great Himalaya range ; 
in the Punjab between the Sutlej and the Indus wm do not find one. In Nepal 
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the great peaks stand in clusters and rows ; the great peak of the Punjab stands 
in solitude. 

The differences between different Himalayan regions show how impossilile 
it is to deduce general laws from the study of one area. 

The total length of the Great Himalaya rAnge from ]^Jn.Tneha■ Rarwa. to.JjIaji.ga 
Parbat i s 1.500 miles ; a nd the lengths of its four sub-divisions are as follows : — 

Assam Himalaya 450 miles. 

Nepal Himalaya 500 miles. 

Knmaun Himalaya 200 miles. 

Punjab Himalaya 360 miles. 

Assam Himalaya. — ^Tlie Assam Himalaya fornr the easternmost section of 
the Great Himalayan range ; they extend from the river Tista in Sikkim, across 
the Brahmaputra towards China. In the 1907 edition of this book, it was 
recorded that “ the highest points of the Assam Himalaya are the twm peaks 
“ of Xula Kangi-'i.” (Table V,- Part I.) The Kula Kangri peaks are 160 miles 
east of Kanchcnjunga. In 1912 a new peak named Namcha Barwa (height 
25,445) was discovered 300 miles north-east of Kula Kangri, and in 1913 
Captains Morshead and Bailey discovered the peak of Gyala Peri (height 23,400 
feet) situated north of Namcha Barwa and on the opposite side of the Brahma¬ 
putra. By these discoveries the Icnown length of the Assam Hinralaya has 
been mcreased to 450 miles. 

Hitherto the Assam Himalaya have not attracted the same attention as i 
the otlier sections of the Himalaya. They had had no place in Indian history, > 
and had not been explored by Aryan pilgrinrs: no Indian temples had been ' 
erected on their rivers, no Sanskrit names had been given to their peaks. No 
Aryan languages are spoken in the Assam Himalaya : along their northern 
zone the geographical names are Tibetan : and in other part.s the names are 
Tibeto-Burman (see Appendix, Pai*t I). 

The discovery of Namcha Barwa, a peak almost as high as Nanda Devi, 
has awakened a new interest in the eastern section of the Himalayan range. 
The exploration of the Assam Himalaya by Morshead and Bailey covered 3i 
degrees of longitude — from 91° 30' (Bhutan) to 95° (Mishmi country). Their 
surveys brought to light serious errors in the representation of the river 'Fsangpo 
upon maps; on the evidence of earlier explorers, who had not been trained 
surveyors, we had made the Tsangjro change its direction from Tibet across 
the Himalaya tow'ards Assam in longitude 94°: Morshead places the knee-bend 
of the river 05 miles further east in longitude 96° 15'. From latitude fJ0° to 
28° the course of the Dihang (Brahmaputra) is not south-east as formerly drawn, 
but south. In Chapter 9 reference was made to- the southward curvature of 
the Great Himalaya range: Kanchenjuaga marks the southernmost point of 
the Himalayan curvature: westwards from Kanchcnjunga the Nepal Himalaya 
trend to tlie WNW.: eastwards of Kanchcnjunga the trend of the Assam 
Himalaya is BNE., approxunating to NE. at the Brahmaputra. 
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In the Assam Himalaya Morshead discovered six glaciers and one important 
lake. Five of the glaciers were on the slopes of Namcha Barwa and one was 
flowing, south from the peak of G-yala Peri. The Sanlnng glacier of Namcha 
Barwa, which is the largest, descends to within a mile of the Tsangpo, the height 
at the foot of the snout being 9,000 feet. The glaciers bore evidence of slow 
but prolonged retreat. Pines of 30 years grow'th were seen a quarter of a 
mile below tiie present limit of the ice. 

The lake which Bailey and Morshead discovered was the Yigrorrg Tso. The 
latter learnt the history of this lake from the villagers. About the year 1900 
a tributary of the Yigrong river ceased to flow for three days„ and rumblings 
were heard up the valley. Suddenly in the afternoon a mass of nmd and stones 
tamo dowir the valley, burying four villages, and forming a dam across the 
river 350 feet high. The material was so hot as to blister the feet of anyone 
who walked on it. 

For a month the Yigrong river was dammed, and a huge lake was formed. 
Eventually tlie dam was topped, and the water released to form a flood which 
was noticed in Assam as carrying the corpses of strange men and of pme trees 

of an unknown variety. T!ie lake to-day is ten miles long and a mile wide in 

some places. Morshead tliought that this story of the origin of the Yigrong 
lake furnished the explanation of the flood of 1900 on the Dihang river. 

T]).e .Assam Himalaya do not end at Namcha Barwa; the range crosses 
the Brahmaputra and runs north of Burma towards China. Morshead saw a 
sharp range of snowy mountains twenty-five miles north-east pf Namcha Barwa, 
and Khigdon Ward has observed this range also. 

In Volume IV of tlie Hecords of the Survey of India, 1914, reference was 

made to the absence of geographical knowledge of the mountain area between 

the Bralnnaputra and the Yang-tse-kiang, between Tibet and Burma. In recent 
years the explorations of Captain Kingdon Ward from China have shown that 
withhi this region of dense jungle, precipices and torrential rivers, the highest 
mountain range of the globe is breached by a wide gap before it comes to an 
end. {From China fo Hkaniti Long, by Kingdon Ward.) 

Tn 1924 Captain Kingdon Ward entered Southern Tibet again, and on this 
occasion through Sik'kim; accompanied by Lord Cawdor he reached the Ts^ugpo 
at Tsetang, fifty miles south-east of Lhasa. The two explorers tl^en followed 
the 'I'saugpo eastwards, and skirting Morshead’s peak of Gyala Peri they pene¬ 
trated the Tsangpo gorge between Gyala Peri and Namcha Barwa. Kmgdon 
Witrd doubts whether it is correct to regard Gyala Peri as a Himalayan peak : 
of Namcha Barwa he has no doubt. On their return journey Ward and Cawdor 
crossed the Assaur Himalaya through Bhutan. {The Riddle of the Tsangpo, by 
Kingdon Ward.) 

Considerable interest has been aroused by recent reports of the Tatsienlu 
snow mountains, which are situated four hundred miles east of Namcha Barwa. 
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The curvature of the Himalayan alignment gives to the eastern section of the 
Himalaya a north-easterly trend, and if we draw a line towards China in diirect 
continuation of the Assam Himalaya, it will pass a very long distance north 

of Tatsienlu. n • \ 

In 1898-99 Colonel Ryder made surveys of Yunnan (south-west China). 
He marched in. an easterly direction from Batang in south-eastern Tibet to 
Tatsienlu. {GeogmphicalJoumal, February 1903.) Batang is only two hundred 
miles east of Namcha Barwa. Ryder saw no snow mountains either at Tat¬ 
sienlu or elsewhere. The Tatsienlu mountains may have been hidden from him 
by clouds, hut his observations from Batang onwards furnish strong evidence 
against the existence of an easterly extension of the Himalayan range as far 
south as Tatsienlu. 

All the information available concerning the Tatsienlu high peaks was col¬ 
lected by the editor of the Geographical Journal and published by him in April 
1930. He summed up the geographical position in tlve statement that our 
knowledge of the mountains near Tatsienlu is very defective. Kingdon Ward 
is quoted by him as saying that it is extremely unlikely that Minya Gongka exceeds 
25,000 feet. Minya Gongka is believed to be the highest mountain visible from 

Tatsienlu. 

The Nepal Himalaya. — The Nepal Himalaya stretch from the Tista to the 
Kali, and carry the peaks of Everest, Kanchenjunga, Makalu and DJiaulagiri. 
The great range bends and bifurcates near Dhaulagiri (see figure 1, Chart XVI). 
West of Dhaulagiri (20,795 feet) the height of the range diminishes, and through¬ 
out the wide basin of the Kainali the liighest peaks do not rise above 22,000 
feet; near the western edge of the basin there is the Api-Nampa cluster of 

peaks. 

Not far from Nampa there is a accond bifurcation of the great range (figure 
2, Chart XVI). At all the other Himalayan bifurcations the more nortlierly 
branch has been regarded as the continuation of the great range, but from 
Nampa the southerly branch, caiTying Nanda Devi (25,045 feet) and Badrinath 
(23,190 feet) has been assumed to he the Great Himalaya, and the northerly 
branch carrying Kamet (25,447 feet) and Riwo Phargyul (22,210 feet) to be tbe 
Zaskar range.* After the Nampa bifurcation the southern branch is so large and 
carries such high peaks, that the northern is obscured from view from the side of 
India : but at all other bifurcations the northern branch remains the more important, 
and the more remarkable to Indian observers. HifmUiya was the name given 
by the Hindus to the snowy range visible from India. 

The Survey of India has not had many opportunities of taking observa¬ 
tions in Nepal. In 1903 Colonel Wood observed Gauri Sankar and Mount 
Everest from the side of Nepal, from stations near Katmandu : in 1907 Natha 

•Kamet is seventeen miles in rear of Badrinath, the Vishnuganjja flovring between. Atlas Sheets 6f. and 66; 
«cale 1 mcli=K4 miles. 
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Singh took a plane-table traverse along the Sun Kosi river to the southern 
slopes of Mount Everest. And between 1921 and 1924 much topographical 
knowledge of the northern slopes was gained by the three Mount Everest expedi¬ 
tions whicli were organised by the Royal Geographical Society and the Alpine 
Club. On these expeditions vigorous attempts were made by experienced moun¬ 
taineers to climb the, mountain, and on June 8th, 1924, Mallory and Irvine almost 
succeedetl in reaching the siraunib; but they lost their lives in the attempt, 
and it was beyond the power of their colleagues to discover how far they were 
from their goal when they died. 

Ascents to 28,000 feet were also achieved by Colonel Norton, .R.H.A., and 
Dr. Somervell, whilst a height of 27,000 feet was attained on two occasions by 

Mr. Odell. The Idstory of these expeditions was recorded in three books, 
namely - ’ 

(1) Mount Everest; The Reconnaissance, 1921. 

(2) The Assault on Mount Everest, 1922. 

(3) The Fight for Everest, 1924. 

Them is also a summary account, “The Epic of Moimt Everest,” by Sir 
Francis Founghusband. 

Two officers of the Survey of Indifi were attached to the ffi-st Mount Everest 
expedition in 1921, Colonel Morshead and Major Wheeler. They made full use 
of their opportunities; Morshead carried out a topogmphical and reconnaissance 
survey of the region, and Wheeler triangulated the mountain area and was able 
to determine the positions and heights of several peaks in the vicinity of Mount 
Everest: his triangulation has been a valuable contribution to Himalayan ^reo- 
grapby. ° 

Hodgwn’s views.—In 1849 Brian Hodgson, the celebrated naturalist, who 

was then the political resident in Nepal, advanced a theory, which is illustrated 
in Chart XII. JTie great Himalayan peaks, he maintained, did not stand on 
a range of mountains, but on spurs projecting from the Tibetan range behind. 
Mr. .Hodgson devised his theory to account for two phenomena, viz° (i) that 
tlie great peaks are not standing on a main water-parting between India and 
Tibet, (n) that the Himalayan rivers tend to converge inside the hills instead 
of flowing at right angles to the high mountains in a great number of parallel 

Mr. Hodgson’s arguments can be answered as follows :--the great Flima 
layan peiiks are not connected by spurs with the Tibetan range, but are separated 

from it by troughs; the great peaks are not limited to the ridges between 

nver-basms as dravm by Mr. Hodgson, but stand in a long line which 

intersects the basins; the Himalayan rivers have not been forced to converge 
by lofty lateral spurs, but by the recent upheavals of the outer parallel ranges 


(The recent Survey of .Nepal is desexibed in Part III, Chapter 21). 
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which have barred the paths of rivers and forced them to combine within the 

I ir I- 

Tim Kmiaun BimaUya.—ThQ Kumaun Himalaya stretch from the Ivah t<i 
the Sutlej ; the highest peak is Nanda Devi (25,645 feet). There are bifiuca- . 

tions at Badrmath and at the Sutlej (see Chart 

After the bifurcation at Nampa the width of the great range becomes less i 
and its altitude greater; after the bifurcation at Badrmath (see figure 3, Chart? 
XVI) the width becomes greater and the altitude less. 

The upper surface of the Kumaun Himalaya appears to be corrugated. 
The Gangotri glacier, for example, at the source of the Bhagirathi flows for 
16 miles along a trough in the crest-zone of the great range (see Chart XXIV, 
Part III). The mean altitude of its surface is 14,000 feet, aud there are peaks 
of 22,000 feet on either side within 2 miles of it ; its trough is parallel to the 
axis of the great range. Tlie view of the Great Himalaya, that is obtainable 
from the plains of India or from the outer hills, conveys the impression that 
the snowy range possesses a narrow and sharply-edged crest-hne, but tiiis idea 
is incorrect: the summit of the range is several miles broad, and the great peaks 
stand in a wide zone. To a distant observer the snowy range east of the Sutlej 
appears to resemble the edge of a saw, hnt its crest-zone measures 30 miles in 

. ahe Kumaun Himalaya and the adjoining part of Tibet have been well 
described by Mr. C. Sherring, I.C.S., m his book “ IPc.rtew Tibet and the Brttish 
Borderland r 1006, This hook gives much geographical and etlmological inform¬ 
ation ; it gives clear descriptions both of the country and of its people, their 
different races, their origiirs, and religions; Dr. Longstaff has contributed to it 
an interesting account of his attempt to climb the liigh peak of Gurla Man- 

dhata. . -m v 

An acimrate picture of the higher regions of Kumaun lias been given m Mr. A. 

Mumm’s book “ Five months in the Himalaya” 

The Punjab Himalaya.—The Kumaun and the Pmijah Himalaya do not 
follow the same alignment, owing to curvature ; they are now separated by the 
defile of the Sutlej, which cuts across the range where the curvature is sharp. 
Au important bifurcation occurs here (figure 4, Chart XVI). After the bifur¬ 
cation at Dhaulagiri the elevation of the range diminishes, and a similar dimimi- 
fcion occurs after the bifurcation at the Sutlej. East of Dhaulagiri there are 
peaks exceeding 26,000 feet, west of it but few peaks rise to 2^,000 feet. East 
of the Sutlej the KedarmUh, Jaouli and Badrmath peaks stand above 22,000 
feet, but west of the Sutlej few peaks exceed 20,000 feet. We have already 
seen that as a range bends, it bifurcates, and now we see that it changes its 
form after bifurcation. 

The characteristics of the great range are so different on the two sides of. 
the Sutlej that doubts as to its original continuity have been expressed: our 
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maps show one range meeting the Sutlej from the east, and two, if not three, 
smaller ranges leaving it on the west. For a comparison of this break in the 
range with similar breaks in the Hindu Kush, see Part II, Chapter 14. 

The difficulty of determining the original lines of structure is increased by 
the presence of the extraordinary Narkanda-Mahasu ridge that runs diagonally 
across the Himfilaya from the high snows to the low plains : this ridge is not 
cut acros,s by any river, and its unbroken uniformity of descent is only equalled 
by that of Singaiila. It forms the southern boundary of the basin of the Sutlej, 
and it was regarded by Mr. Fraser in 1820, by Cap tarn Herbert in 1821, and 
by Captain Gerard in 1822 as the real termination of the great Himalaya of 
Kimiaun and Nepal. 

The bifurcating branch at Badx'inath becomes the Hhaulauchar range of the 
lesser Himalaya, that at the Sutlej becomes the Pir Panjffi range of Kashmir. 
The Hhaulauchar, the Pir Panjal, the Punjab Himalaya and the Zaskar ranges 
are all secoiulary undulations superposed on one flat broad arch, the span of 
which reaches from the plains of the Punjab to the Indus in. Tibet. 

Near the centre of the Punjab Himalaya the range culmmates in the Nun 
Kun peaks* (23,410 and 23,250 feet) which stand 3,000 feet above the crest. 

The water-parting c»f the Punjab Himalaya follows an exceptionally straight 
line from the Sutlej to the Nun Kun peaks, and again from those peaks onwards, 
but at tlie peaks themselves it exhibits a double smuosity, which is illustrated 
on Chart XXXIV of Part III. North-west of the Nun Run peaks the crest- 
zoire is in places corrngabed. 

The northern and southern slopes of the Punjab Himalaya are very dilferent 
in form and character; the northern are bare and stony, but contain lakes 
and high plains, the sonthem are forest-clud but are seldom level. 

In the Neprd and Kumaun Himalaya there are many river gorges piercing 
the granite range, but no river crosses the Punjab Himalaya. The Zoji La, 
however, is a remarkable feature of the latter. This pa.ss across the great 
range is only 11,300 feet high, and is consequently below the level of the troughs 
that lie in rear of the Nepal Himalaya. “ Such a depression elsewhere would 
"'have been sufficiently deep to open a passage for the drainage of the table- 
“land, but the great depth of the valley further north, in Avhich the Indus 
“flows, gives the waters a more favourable escape in that direction.” (Sir 
Richard Strachey’s Himalaya : Encyclopcedia Britannica, Vol. XL) 

Though the Zoji defile was probably carved out of the range by a pre-historic 
river, it is now a true pass, that is to say, it crosses a water-parting line, and 
from its summit streams descend in opposite directions. The descent from the 
Zoji is very steep on the side of Ivaslmiir, but is gentle on the side of Ladakh: 
the pass itself is grassy, and so level for half a mile that the exact water-parting 

♦Set and Mer, tnde Table VH of Part I. Por an exploration of the Nun Kun group see Hunto Workman^ 
ad(li' 086 » Geographical Journal, Vol. XXXL , 
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line is difficult to discover. Peaks rise immediately on both flanks of the pass 
to 14,000 feet, and then gradually to 16,000 and 17,000 feet. 

Colonel Tanner wrote {General Re.pon, Survey of India, 1878-79), as follows 
of the country between the Indus and the Kunar (see frontispiece to Part 1) 

“ The central backbone may be described as a huge broken tableland lun- 
“ ning up into wave-like ridges, which rise but a few hundred feet above the 
“ general level of the range. The ridges and peaks on the central backbone 
“ are all of nearly the same height, and are very similar to each other in appear- 
“ance, and consequently not easy to identify from points more than a few 
“miles apart. For this reason neither my surveyors nor myself have been 
“ able to fix with accuracy any points on the watershed, nor the passes which 
“lead over the range, though several have been determined approximately. It 
“ is not I only who have experienced difficulty here, for the Great Trigono- 
“ metrical Surveyors, when prosecuting the Kashmir triangulation, though they 
“ have fixed peaks far aw^ay even in the very heart of Kafiristan, have failed 
“ to determine more than two or three points on the entire watershed, a, dia- 
“ tance of nearly 150 miles. From the beginning of September the great ocean- 
“ like expanse of wavy ridges was snowed up.” 

.At a subsequent date Colonel Tanner referred again to the same region. 
“ "We have now obtained,” he wrote {General Report, Survey of India, 1879-80)* 
“ nearly all the topography of that remarkable region, which is situated on 
“the northern slope of its ill-defined watershed, and to the eastward a small 
“portion of the southern slope as well. It is an immense tangle of exceedingly 
“sharp ridges, which zigzag about in the most perplexing manner. Tliere are 
“ hundreds of peaks of nearly the same height and so like each other that after 
moving a few^ miles they cannot he recognised. One verv marked feature 
“in this range is the extraordinary number of mountain lakes or tarns, which 
“ are found as many as three or four together at the sources of all the small 

“ feeders.” 

Mr. Lydekker has also referred to the uniformity of elevation which pre¬ 
vails in the region north-west of the Indus. “ A remarkable feature,” he 
wrote {M. 0 tnoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXII, 188”), “ along the Indus 
“ valley in Darel, for the notice of which the writer is indebted to Lieutenant- 
“ Colonel Tanner, is that aU the peaks over a considerable area reach to a nearly 
“ tmiform height of about 21,000 feet; thus apparently leading to the conclusion 
“that this level indicates an old plain of marine denudation, originally bordered 
“ by higher ground of which the peaks of Nanga Parbat and Rp,kaposhi reach- 
“ing to over 26,000 and 25,000 feet are remnants.” 

*Tlio followinc extract is also from Colonel Tanner’s Report for 1879-80: “When T say that I have fixed 
*‘145 hill neaks I not wish it to be understood that the points have the accuracy of those hitherto a<icepted. 
“ by the Gieat ^Trigonometrical Survey. . The apexes of some of my triangles are so acute that an error of one 
nmiute at either of the ends of the base would make an error of ttm n*ile8 in the position of the point. I hope* 
however at some future time to be able to improve the shape of the triangles, so that my points shall bo true 
to a tenth of a mile.'* 
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Ninety miles of the crest-zone of the Nepal Himalaya carry peaks exceed¬ 
ing 24,000 feet: the twin peaks of Nanda Devi are the only points of the Kumaun 
Himalaya that rise above 24,000 feet, and the peaks of Nanga Parbat the only 
points of the Punjab Himalaya. 

Trigonometrical surveyors have thus not l:een able to trace by means of 
heights the continuation of the Great Himalayan axis beyond the Indus. Recent 
geological surveys by Mr. D. N. Wadia have established the fact that the tec¬ 
tonic fold-lines of the Himalaya are doubled ba(;k upon themselves in a great 
hairpin bend parallel with the course of the Indus. [Records, Geological Survey 
of India, Vol. LXV, part 2, pp. 189-200 (1931)]. This extraordinary inflexion affects 
a depth of some three hundred miles into the mountains, from the foot-hill 
zone right through the central axis of the Great Himalaya to as far north as 
the foot of the Pamirs (Lat. 37°N.). (See Chapter 25 of Part 111.) 

If the terminology of mountain-ranges depended entirely upon their geologi¬ 
cal structure, the point at which one w'ould wish to end the Great Himalaya 
range is where the fold-axes wrap round this re-entrant, so that the Murree 
hills would not, if purely geological reasoning prevailed, be regarded as a part 
of the Himalaya. The Karakorum and the Kailas ranges also show a parallelism 
with the directit)n of the fold-axes. 

The view of the joint authors of tlu.s work is that the primary consideration 
in the nomenclature of the course of mountain-ranges is orography, and that the 
trend of a chain may, or may not, coincide with continuous geological fold-axes. 
If one looks at the orographical map instead of the geological map, one finds 
that the country occupying the great re-entrant is not low-lying, as might be 
expected from the fact that younger sediments are exposed in its core than on 
its flanks. The Great Himalaya should, on this contention that orographical 
considerations prevail over geological, be terminated where a general fall in 
altitude takes place, and this Avonld appear to be conveniently taken to be at 
the Indus valley. 

Passes over the Great Himalaya .—If complete maps existed of the Himalaya, 
the whole area would be found to be dotted with passes: the number of passes 
ruiLS into thousands and no attempt has been made in this paper to compile 
a catalogue. 

Passes do not as a rule possess any scientific mterest; they are mostly 
situated on the crests of spurs and minor ridges, and are seldom found upon 
the axes of the great ranges. We will take the cases of a few well-known passes 
to illustrate our meaning. The Tipta (15,600 feet), for. example, is a much- 
frequented pass of eastern Nepal, but it has no geographical significance ; it is 
situated on the crest of a southern spur of +he Great Himalaya,—a spur that 
has been carved altogether by - water,—and it allows travellers to cross from 
the valley of the Tamur Kosi to that of the sister-river the Arun. The Rohtang 
pass (13,050 feet. Chart XXXII) and the Hamta (14,000 feet) cross the eastern 
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section of the Fir Panjal range between Kulu and Lahaul and are on the water- 
parting between the Beas and Cheuab. The Buran GhS,ti* (15,01(j feet) and 
the Shatnl (15,555 feet) cross the eastern section of the Dhaula Dhar range south 
of the Baspa. The Kainri (13,250 feet) and the Burzil (13,775 feet) cross weather¬ 
worn ridges north of Kashmir. Even the Manirang (18,600 feet), south of the 
Spiti basin, and the Bara Lacha (16,047 feet), north of Lahaul, cannot be regarded 
as crossing the Great Himalaya. * 

In the Nepal and Kumaun Himalayas, travellers pass from India into Tibet 
along the channels of the great rivers : these chamiels, difficult though they 
are, furnish readier means of access than mountain paths above the snow, and 
passes over the range are consequently not necessary. The defile of a river is 

sometimes regarded as a “ pass,” but when entered upon " a map, the word 

“pass” almost always denotes the highest point of a path, with an ascent to 
it from one side and a descent from it on the other, t 

The Bhote Kosi and Dudh Kosi rivers (Chart NXyill) rise in the Great 
Himalaya range but north of its axis, the former at the Thanglang pass (18,460 
feet), the latter at the Pangula (20,000 feet). These passes are the highest 
points of routes connecting Nepal and Tibet, but they are not situated on the 
axis of the great range, being 30 or 40 miles in rear of it. The rivers have cut 
down the axis and the passes cross only the northern flanic of the range. 

Similarly the passes into Tibet from the Tista basin, the Kougra (16,900 feet), 
the Naku (18,186 feet), the Dongkya (18,100 feet), are over the northern flank 
of the great range but not over the axis ; the Tista has carved a bay out of the 
range behind the axis and the passes lead over the northern edge of the bay. 
The Tang La (15,200 feet), however, near Chomo Lhari at the head of the Amo 
Chu valley, is a pass over the axis of the great range itself. 

The Punjab Himalaya, not having been pierced by rivers, furnishes more 

examples of passes crossing the axis than the mountains of Nepal and Kumaun. 
A notch in a range does not become a “ pass,” until it is frequented by travellers, 
and though notches m Nepal are probably as plentiful as in the Punjab, they 
are not used as passes. In the Punjab the absence of river-gorges through 
the range obliges men to cross the crest-line, if they wish to enter Tibet, and 
several passes, of which the Zoji (11,578 feet) is the best known, do traverse the 
axis of the great range. 

The Siwalik range. 

The Siwalik or Sivalik range of hills is considered m Hindu mythology as 
the edge of the roof of Siva’s dwelling in the Himalaya. The name “ Siwalik ” 
was mentioned by the Emperor Babar in his Memoirs, A.D. 1528. Thi.s low 

♦The “ Boorends ” of Gerard, 1821. 

■f The English word pa.s8 ’* denotes any narrow passage. The Afghan word “ Kotal ” and the Tibetan word 
“La” denote the highest point of a mountain path, with an ascent to it on one side and a descent from it on 
the other. The topographical st/rnb'ol for “ pass” is only applied on maps to Kotals or Las, but the woid “pass” 
has been applied also to long i iver beds like the Khyber and Bolan. 
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but very long range separates tire Himalayan mountains from the plains of 
India. Topographically it belongs to the mountains, geologically it belongs to 
the plains. It is the southern border range of the Tibet mountain system. 

Though its upheaval was accompanied by movements of the Himalayan 
mountains themselves, and probably by increases in the latter’s elevation, yet 
the Siwalik range is of more recent formation, and is, perhaps, the most recently 
formed r^ge of similar magnitude on the earth. 

With the exception of a short distance of 50 miles, opposite to the basins 
of the Tista and the Raiclak, the Siwsilik range has been shown by geologists 
to skirt the Himalaya throughout their length with remarkable uniformity for 
1,600 miles, from the Brahmaputra to the Indus and even to the west of the 
Punjab. 

At the pas.sage of the Sutlej there is a break—not a bend—in the alignment 
and the two lengths of range appear to overlap. Figure 2 of Chart XIX shows 
how the range north of the Sutlej is not a direct prolongation of the one to the 
south. 

Its “ duns .”—In places the Siwalik range is pressed against the outer Hima¬ 
layan ranges, and its existence would be overlooked by the casual observer; 
in other places, it is separated from the Himalaya for distances of 20 or 50 miles 
and encloses canoe-shaped longitudinal valleys called “ duns.” The best 
known of these is the Dehra Dun, that stretches from the Ganges to the Jumna: 
deposits of rounded stones, gravel and sand have been brought down to the 
Dehra Dun from the Himalaya and have raised its surface 1,000 feet above 
the level of the plains beyond the Siwaliks. Other duns near Kumaun are 
the Kotah, Path, Kothri, Chgumbi, and the Kiarda, and many exist in Nepal; 
but they are not found north of the Bavi. 

A Ufurcalion .—The Siwalik range is strongly developed opposite the Dehra 
Dun with steep southern slopes and gentle northern: near the centre of this 
dfm the range bends through an angle of 40 degrees, a similar bend being ob¬ 
servable in the outer Himalayan range, 1.5 miles to the north. On the convex 
side of its bend, following the example of its great Himalayan neighbour, the 

Biwalik range tlirew off a branch range, remains of which are still visible in 

the hill of Nagsidh (see figure 3 of Chart XIX). As is a common occurrence 
in the great Himalaya, the Siwi'dik range is crossed by a defile at the very point 
of its bend.* Figure 1 of Chart XIX illustrates another bifurcation in the 
Siwalik range. 

TUs rocfo.—The Siwalik range is composed of the same material, hardly 
consolidated, that forms the deposits of the level plains of northern India. 
The Siwalik zone was formerly the northernmost belt of the flat alluvial region : 
it has been compressed by lateral forces into a long fold or range. 

* Th© tlofilo is the IVIohand pass, see Atlas sheet 48 N. E.; also see sheets of the Dehra Dun a.ud Siwalik 

Survey. 
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The thickness of the strata in the Siwaliks exceeds 16,000 feet; these 
immense deposits were all brought down by the Himalayan rivers, and up- 
heaved in recent times. The rocks of the Siwaliks are entirely of fresh-water 
origin and prove that the sea has not washed the base of the Himalaya^ since 
the Eocene period. (Vide Physical Geology of the Siib-Hirmhya of Garhioal and 
Kumaun, by C. S. Middlemiss: Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, 

1890.) 

The Lesser Himalaya ranges. 

The Great Himiilaya and the Siwalik ranges are two long parallel folds of 
the earth’s crust,—about 90 miles apart honi axis to axis (Charts XIV and 
XV). The region enclosed between them is occupied by the intricate system 
of ranges we have called the Lesser Himalaya. If rve allow for the widths of 
the Great Himalayan and Siwalik ranges themselves, the zone occupied by the 
Lesser Himalaya averages perhaps 50 miles iii width. 

The contortions of the strata show that the Lesser Himalaya region has 
everywhere been compressed horizontally. These mountains are however the 
result not of one but of many movements of the crust, and their history is more 
complex than that of the Siwaliks; ranges have been uplifted, and have been 
afterwards forced to change direction: the whole region has been subjected 
to successive compressions, and the general wrinkling process is probably still 

continuing. . , m • i 

In Kashmir and parts of Nepal, rvhere outer ranges are distinct, flat alluvial 

valleys are enclosed behind the Lesser Himalaya, like the duns of the 
Siwalik and like the plains of Tibet, but in Kumaun, though rivers may ruti 
for miles parallel to the mountam axes, the longitudmal and high level alluvial 

valleys are absent. 

If wo attempt to analyse the lesser Himalayan ranges, we hud that they 
can be divided into two classes ; (a) those that liranch from the Gireat Ilimahiya, 
(b) those that are separate folds. The branch ranges of the first class run 
obliquely across the mountain area; the separate folds of the second class 
follow curvilinear aligiuiients parallel to the great range. 

The great range bifurcates generally at the points where it is changing its 
alignment, and each successive branch range- adopts the alignment, which the 
tmnk range is forsaking. Having traversed the mountain area oblnpiely the 
branches slowly alter their direction and finally run parallel to the great range. 
We may classify the seven known ranges of the Lesser Hiraidaya as 

follow's; — 

the Nag Tibba, 
the Dhaula Dhar, 
the Pit Panjal, 
the North Kashmir. 
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These four ranges are oblique and are separate branches of the great range- 

The three outer ranges, which may or may not be different sections of one- 
long ratrge, are— 

the Mahabharat, 
the Mussoorie, 
the Rattan Pir. 

The Nag Tibba range. 

The most easterly oblique range that is known to us, branches from the 
Great Himalaya near Dhaulagiri (figure 1, Chart XVI) and runs at first in pro¬ 
longation of the great rangers alignment. It continues in a straight line strongly 
developed across the basin of the Karnali; it passes through Almora, Nag 
Tibba and the Ohaur,* and conjoins wdth the Dhaula Dhar range near the Bara 
Bangahal (Chart XVIII). For over 100 miles in Kumaun this range is with¬ 
out a break, and it compels the Alaknanda, the Pindar and the Sarju to flow 
parallel to it along its uorthem flank: the Alaknanda and Pmdar rivers com¬ 
bine to pieice it north of Hardwat, and the Sarju combines with the Kali to 
pierce it near the Vrestern border of Nepal. 

Twenty-four miles west of Dhaulagiri (26,795 feet), the highest peak of the 
Nag Tibba range is 23,750 feet: at 62 miles the highest peak is 19,876 feet, at 
70 miles 15,000 feet, at 96 miles 12,000 feet ;t south of the Pindar river its peaks 
are 9,000 feet, fl’liese figures indicate how the branch declines in height on 
sepai’atiug from the trunk range. J 

The Dhaula DHar range. 

The second oblic[ue range branches from the great range near Badrxnath 
and rims south of the Baspa tributary of the Sutlej. It is cut in two by the 
Sutlej at Rampur and by the Beas at Larji; and it is crossed by the Ravi south- 
w'cst of Chamba. The northern flank of the Dhaula Dhar range impinges against 
the southern flank of the Pir Panjal range at the mountain knot of Bara Ban¬ 
gahal.§ The bifurcation near Badrlnath is illustrated hi figure 3, Chart XVI, 
and the conjunction of flanks at the source of the Ravi in Chart XVIIf. 

The PIr Panjal range. 

The Punjabi and Kashmiri people apply the name Pir Panjal to the range, 
but it originated wdth the Pir Panjal pass. The old road of the Mughal Emperors 
passed over the Pir Panjal pass. Sir Aurel Stein has explained that in Kashmir 

♦TheChaur isa remarkable <kmbl- peak (11.966 feet) twenty-five miles south-east of Simla. It is composed 
of granite and is supported by seven buttresses. It exceeds in height by 1,500 feet ali points within thirty miles 
of it. Though BO prominent it is less high than the peaks of the Pir Panjal range. In 1816 Captain Hodgson 
and Lieutenant Hernert determined the liifference of height between the two peaks of the Chaur a.s 460 feet; the 
higher peak they fuuiid to be miles north of the lower. Atlas Sheet No. 47. 

+ Between latitude 29® 10' and 29® 20', and longitude 82® and 81® 30'. 

t It is 17,776 feet in longitude 82® 30', 15,000 in 82® 10', 12,000 in 81® 30', and 9,000 in 80® 45'. 

§ Map of Kangra, I iuch«*2 miles; Atlas Sheet No. 47. 
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the word pir means “ pass ” ; it has come from the Persian word pir mean¬ 
ing a faqir. (Ancient Geography of Kashmir, , p. 76). A pass was very 
frequently selected by a faqir for his dwelling-place, and thus the name became 
transferred. . Colonel Lorimer heard the Mir of Hunza use the word pir for a 
pass. 

The third oblique range leaves the great range at the Sutlej (figure 4, Charf; 
XVI), and forms the water-parting beUveen the Chenab on one side and the 
Beas and the Ravi on the other. It bends towards the Dhaula Dhar range 
near the source of the Ravi, and the clash between their flanks has created 
the mountain knot of Bara Bangahal (Chart XVIII). The Pir Panjal is the 
largest of all the lesser Himalayan ranges, and even at its extrenuty in Kashmir 
it carries many peaks exceeding 15,000 feet.* South of Lahaul a considerable 
area rises above the snow line and numerous glaqiers exist: south of Kashmir 
there are no glaciers, but in places snow lies throughout the year. 

The Noeth Kashmir range. 

The fourth oblique range branches from the great Himalaya* near the Zoji 
La : it constitutes the water-parting between the Jhelum and Kishanganga, the 
latter river draining the angle formed by the bifurcation. Its height is <i^eatest 
near the point of bifurcation, one of its peaks, Haramulrlif (16,890 feet), reach¬ 
ing above the snow-line, but westwards it ramifies and declines. For the first 
100 miles of its length it is without a gorge : its width exceeds 30 miles. 

The Mahabharat range. 

West of the Singalila ridge an outer parallel range, known as Mahabharat, 
traverses the basins of the Kosi and Gandak ; it is strongly marked and con¬ 
tinues through western Nepal.J Immediately to the east of Singalila, however, 
no such range is visible, all the lesser ranges having disappeared from the basin 
of the Tista. Further to the east in Bhutan trigonometrical observations have 
■disclosed the existence of an outer range in latitude 27-|°. 

The peaks of the Mahabharat range vary from 6,000 to 8,000 feet, dwindling 
near the left bank of the Kosi to 5,000 feet; throughout its length this range, 
though serrated like the edge of a saw, offers but few recognisable points to 
trigonometrical surveyors (see Part III, Chapter 21). 

The Mussoorie range. 

Between the Ganges and Sutlej there is an outer alignment .of, hills, of which 
Sirkanda (0,080 feet), Landour (7,464 feet), Banog (7,433 feet), Badraj (7,320 feet), 
and Kasauli (6,322 feet) form prominent points; whether this is a renmant of 
a more southern range, now almost extinct, or whether it originally formed a 


of Kashmir, 1 inch=2 miles. 

t The trigonometrical station of Haramukh is 16,(Kil feet high and one mile north-west of the peak, 
Jt We can trace it from longitude 86®, latitude 27i®, through 85®, 275® and 83®, 28® to 21»i®. 
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flank of. the Niig Tibba range, 10 miles to the north, we are unable even to con- 
3 e<'ture : nor can we tell at present, whether this so-called Mussoorie range is 
a continuation or not of the Mahabharat range of Nepal. 

The line of mountains we have called the Mussoorie range has barred the 
exit of the Ganges from, the mountain.s and has forced the Bhagirathi, the Alak- 
nanda, and the Navar affluents to unite in rear of it: the junction of the Tons and 
the .lunma is also due to its presence. 

The Eattan PIk. 

South of Kashmir the outermost range is known as the Eattan Pir, This 
range may be the we.stern extremity of a long outer range, pressed near Kashmir 
against the Pir Panjal range, or it may 1)6 an old flank of the Pir Panjal range 
itself and not a separate fold. It is separated from the Pir Panjal by the river 
Punch. 


If tlie Lesser Himalaya had consisted of the oblique ranges only, the moun¬ 
tains might have terminated in the plains of India as diverging and diminishing 
chain.s—increasing in number and decreasing in magnitude—like the Hindu Kush 
in Afghanistan and the Kunlun in China. But one or more outer ranges 
seem to have been upheaved parallel to the great range axid these appear to 
have pressed back the oblique ranges and to have formed a curvilinear wall 
stretching almost unbroken for 1,600 miles from the Bralunaputra to the Indus. 
If the sea were now to flow over the Indo-Gangetic plains, the Himalayan coast 
would be a long wall without capes or islands. 

If we examine Chart XXITI of Part III, or the drainage Charts XXIV to 
XXXIV, we find that the river basins of the Nepal Himalaya are disposed 
symmetrically with regard to the ranges, but that this is not the case in the 
I’unjab Himalaya. The Himalayan basins of the Tista, the Kosi, the Gandak 
and the Karnali are of simple and s}TOmetrical shapes, such as would be ex¬ 
pected to result from rivers floAving down from a great range. But the basins 
of the Sutlej, the Bea.s, the ESvi, tlie Chenab and the Jhelum are disposed 
obliquely vith regard to the Himalayan alignments : the axes of these basins 
are parallel to one another but inclined at an angle to the line of snow peaks. 

Tlie symmetry of the Nepalese basins is due to the fact that the Lesser 
Himalaya ranges in Nepal are mainly parallel to the great range : the obliquity 
of the Punjab basins is due to the Lesser Himalaya ranges in the Pimjab being, 
mainly oblique. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


THE RANGES THAT SEPARATE THE HIMALAYA FROM TIBET. 


East of Lake Manasarowat the boundary range between the two mountain 
systems of Himalaya and Tibet is the easteni extension of the Ladfikh range, 
shown on the frontispiece chart of Part I as the Nepal-Tibet watershed. 

West of Manasarowar the boundary range between Himalaya and Tibet 
is not the .Ladakh range at all, but the Zaskar range (Part I, Chapter 4). This 
complexity is due to the fact that the Great Hhnalaya range throws off a bifurca¬ 
tion to the north, — its only northerly bifurcation. This bifurcation, known 
as the Zaskar range, separates the Great Himalaya from the Ladakh range 
throughout western Tibet (frontispiece Chart, Part I). The ” boundary range ” 
between two mountam systems, like the Himalaya and I’ibet, is not a purely topo¬ 
graphical question ; it can however be regarded as a geographical question, 
becaxise geography recognises the chi.irns to consideration of ethnology and 
philology. Geography has always to consider the local populations, their out¬ 
look, their views and -their languages. And as thus we have to nmke a topo¬ 
graphical compromise that will be in hamiony with the ethnological and lingui¬ 
stic conditions, we are led to place the eastern Hiniulayan boundary on the 
Nepal-'J’ibot watershed and the western boundary on the Zaskar range. 


The Zaskar ranoe. 


The Zaskar range appears to bifurcate from the great Himalayan range 
near Nampa (see figure 2, Chart XVI), but the exact position of the bifurcation 
is not known. ' 

The Zaskar range, after leavmg the Great Himalaya, culminates m the 
peak of Kamet (26,447 feet) : near the point of its intersection by the Sutlej the 
twin peaks of Riwo Phargyul (22,210 feet) rise from it, ar^d- ip. 

Spiti river it carries the peak of Shilla (23.050,. Jeet). Beyond thh Indus-Spiti 
water-parting its peaks rise to 20,000 feq,i^ but further to the north-west they 
do not exceed 18,000 feet. 

Its continuity. —Through the basin, of tbe Indus the Zaskar range can be 
traced at intervals running in a nqj-tb-westerly direction parallel to the Great 
Himalaya (Sheets 5 and 6, Punjab i inch—8 miles): the region it traverses 

north-west of Spiti is, however, occupied by complex ramifications df raountains, 
apparently branching in many directions, and there does not seem, to be any 
definite continuous axis to which^ fbe ridges belong. In some places the 

Zaskar fold can be clearly seen ; (n others there appear to be two or more close 
parallel folds. The continuity of thg range as drawn in the frontispiece to Part I 
has not, we think, been demonst:pat«d. 
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Sir Alexander Cimninghain refers to the Zaskar range in his work on Ladakh 
and is confident from personal observation of its continuityIt extends,” 
he writes, “ in one tinhroken chain through the districts of Clnimurti, liukchu, 
“ and Zaskar to the junction of the Zaskar river, which rushes dark and turbulent 
“ through a vast chasm in the mountains where human foot has never trod. 
“ From this it extends to the junction of the Dras river with the Indus, where 
“it is again cut through by the Dras river at a narrow gorge called the Wolf’s 
“ Leap ; but beyond this point it stretches in one unbroken chain to the great 
“ southward sweep of the Indus.” 

Comifjaiions. —The parallelism of the upper feeders of the Kali, in the beds 
they have carved out for themselves along the eastern portion of the Zaskar 
range, suggests the possibility of the surface of the range having been originally 
cori-ugated (Atlas sheet 66 N. E.) The Dharma, the Lissar and the Kfili itself 
rise in tli^ Zaskar range and How in long parallel troughs of the crest-zone at five- 
mile intervals : their courses are inclined to the dire(tion of the range as though 
they were the troughs of minor folds obliquely superj) 08 ed upon the main Zaskar 
fold. 

Transverse ridges .— A great transverse spur protrudes from the Zaskar range 
at Kamet into the upper basin of the Alaknanda. For a length of 20 miles its 
peaks exceed 20,000 feet ; its altitude then dimhrishes to 14,000 feet in 6 miles, 
and it is nob visible south of the Dhauli at Joshimath.* It is this extraordinary 
■buttress of Kamet that separates the basins of the Vishnuganga and Dhauli 
behind the great Himalayan range (Chart XXIV, Part III). 

Passes over the Zaskar The Zaskar range, being the water-parting 

between the Kumaun Himalaya and Tibet, is crossed by a great number of vvell- 
knowir passes : the Lipu Lelch (16,750 feet) is south of the Upper Karnali basin 
and near the conjunction of the Zaskar and Great Himalayan ranges. The 
Manghang Lankpya and Dharma passes are about 18,000 feet, the Untadhura 
is sliglitly below 17,500; these passes lead to Tibet out of the basin of the Kali. 
<s'ho Kingri Hingyr'(T§, 30 p feet), the Balcha Dhara (17,500 feet), the Shalslial 
(16,200 feet); the!’ Silikank (IS^ODO feet) and the Niti (16,500 feet) are all passes 
across the water-parting between thi§' sPhauli affluent of the Alaloianda and 
Tibet, and they by no means constitute complete list. The Mana pass (18,000 
feet), called also the Dhungri'or Chirbitya, *4® head of the Sarasw’ati affluent 

of the Alaknanda. (The Saraswati is a fee.i®i- of the Vishnuganga. The names 
of passes are spelt in various ways and muc^ uncertauity prevails). The Muling 
pass (height unknown) crosses the water-]:'®^^§ between the Bhagirathi and 
Tibet. The Gumrang and Sholariuig passes further west and conne<!t the 
Himalayan basin of the Sutlej with its basi ^ f i bet. __ 

* Kunmiin and Garhwal i^urv^ey, 1 incii— 1 mile. iSheot No. 65, 1 incli=4 miles. 
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CHAPTER 12. 

• THE LADA.KH RANGE AND THE HARAMOSH RIDGE. 

Tliree long ranges stretch across Tibet from west to east; the Ladakh, the 
Kailas and the Karakorum. The Tibetans have not been aware of tlieir geo- 
graijbical continuity and have applied no names to these long aligmnents. I have 
explained in Chapter 3 of Part I that the name Karakorum range has arisen 
from the famous pass by wMch this range is crossed in Western Tibet : the name 
Ladaldi Range has been borrowed by geographers from the name of o- provuice, 
and the name Kailas has been borrowed from the name of a peak. 

The name Ladakli Range was fu'st introduced by Godwm-Austen in a map 
prepared in 1884 by the Royal Geographical Society. I’he Survey of India has 
not made use of the map, except that it did accept from it the name “ Ijadakh 
Range ’k In our 1907 edition of this book we applied the name Ladakh Range 
to the whole range from west to east: our chief reason for so applying it was that 
we could not obtain any suitable alternative. During the last twenty-five years 
the original objections to the name have, I think, been growing in strength; 
and it is reasonable to call the extension of this range east of Lake Manasarowar 
by the name “ Nepal-Tibet watershedi”, which indeed describes it. 

Ladakh is only a provmce of Tibet, but the range to which the name Ladakh 
has been transferred, stretches outside Ladakh m both directions, On the eastern 
side it traverses other provinces of Tibet, the natives of which would not com¬ 
prehend the name of the western province being introduced across their countries. 
On the noi-th-we.stem side the Ladakh range enters Baltiatan, and if the name 
Ladakh Range were applied to it there the educated Baltis would argue, “ this 
is not Ladakh 

It may be held that the Tibetans are not intere.sted in the question. That 
is partly true, but they will become interested, and our nomenclature should 
harmonise with their ideas. Godwin-Austen and Drew both testified to the 
remarkable intelligence which Tibetans showed in understanding maps. 

There is also a scientific objection to extending the name Ladakh Range across 
Tibet from west to east, and this objection has been slowly emerging from the 
progress of surveys. The Survey of India iu tracing any long range has adopted 
one method only ; it has founded its idea of a range upon “ a long succession 
“ of high points following a continuous alignment”. 1 feel obliged to emphasise 
this point because the Editor of the Geographical .Journal inforSned its readers 
in 1929 (SepG'mber, 1929, page 277) that a range was drawn on maps right 
across Tibet, “ because geologists are ready to identify the sequence of. rocks 
“ observed in Eastern Tibet with that observed in Ladakh ”. This statement 
was without foundation ; no geologist has identified rocks in Eastern Tibet with 

those in Western, and no mountain range has been draivn by the Survey of India 

G 2 
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across Tibet for 1,500 miles merely f)ecause the same rocks have been found at 
the two ends of the line. The difficulties over the Tibetan ranges are sufficiently 
great to deserve the sympathetic co-operation of all geographers. So before I 
explain the scientific objection to the name Ladakh range, that has recently been 
emerging, I should like again to say that the Ladakh range has been drawn 
upon maps because surveyors have discovered throughout its alignment a long 
succession of high points—rising above the general level of the plateau. 

Gaps in the alignment .I speak of a “ continuous alignment ” and of a 
“suct-ession of high points,” geographers will understand that there must be 
gaps in pla(;es. The Great Hhualaya is a “ continuous alignment ” and a succes- 
“ sion of liigh points,” but it has gap.s—^the gap at the Sutlej being 15 miles wide at 
1 (),0()0 feet. In the alignment of the Ladakh range there is a gap of 15 miles 
south-west of Manasarowar, and another lesser gap at the Sutlej. The largest 
gap in the Ladakh range is one of 65 miles north of peak Chorao Lhari: this gap 
is drained hy the Nyang tributary of the Tsangpo. If we note the long unbroken 
alignment of the Ladakh range for 500 miles behind Nepal (Part III, Chart 
XXX) and then observe the reappearance of this same alignment cast of the 
Nyang break behind Bhutan and Assam, we are led to believe that the gap of 
06 miles at the Nyang must be due to a decrease in the height of the range and 
to its local submergence below the 16,000 feet level of the Tibet plateau (see 
frontispiece chart, Part T). 

Although a continuous alignment of high points (except for the gaps at the 
Sutlej, at Manasartfwar and at the Nyang) has been traced by surveyors from 
Ladakh to South-eastern Tibet, yet we now realise that the scientific meaning 
of this range undergoes a complete change near Manasarowar. East of MSna- 
sarowar the Ladakh range is the Himalayan watershed, west of Manasarowar 
it is an independent Tibetan chain and has no connection with the Himalaya. 
East of Manasarowar the persistence of this granite range and its remarkable 
parallelism with the Great Himalaya, fifty miles in rear of the latter, seem to 
show that it is part of the Himalayan system ; west of Manasarowar' it is part 
of the Tibetan system. The following peaks on the Ladakh range were fixed 
by Byder and Wood in 1904 from the Tsangpo Valley: 


Name. 

Height iu feet. 

Latitude. 

Longitude 

Gurla Mandhata ..... 

25,365 

Off/ 

30 26 18 

Off/ 

81 17 57 

W167 .. ^ 

20,751 

30 13 46 

82 8 6 


21,007 

30 14 26 

82 8 38 

\\ri5e 

21.431 

30 17 8 

82 8 53 

■^^166 

21,383 

30 9 37 

82 9 41 


22,032 

30 7 26 

82 11 17 


21,668 

30 12 36 

82 11 28 


20,467 

30 1 50 

82 19 36 
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Name. 


^V156 
\yi62 
\yi64 

\yi53 
\ffVM 

\Y124 
\y89 

W77 

Nodzinkangsa 

1^121 
Ri2a 

R123 
R28» 

ll^m (Yak Sliimbo of Nain Singh) 


Height in feet. 

liRtitude. 

»Longitude. 


0 / 

o t '• 

20,168 

30 0 44 

82 21 51 

21,754 

29 51 0 . 

82.42 16 

20.684 

29 47 67 

82 43 23 

22,492 

29 46 29 

82 45 0 

21,477 

29 40 32 

83 0 3 

20.000 

29 36 U 

83 13 21 

20.244 

29 30 67 

83 21 53 

20.660 

29 33 61 

83 39 5 

20.727 

28 45 34 

86 32 27 

21,248 

28 46 37 

85 32 57 

21,169 

28 56 58 

86 5 12 

21.263 

28 67 68 

87 16 51 

23,600 

28 57 2 

90 11 1 

21,852 

28 51 13 

90 12 43 

21,424 

28 50 18 

90 13 26 

20,456 

28 48 25 

90 13 33 

21,660 

28 46 33 

91 69 20 

21,768 

28 47 46 

--- pr “ 

91 59 20 


J here is iio xuuai uamu -v,.. 

1908 Sir Henry Hayden had opportunities of studying the question of a name in 
3’ibet. We have consulted many authorities, Ryder, Wood, Sven Hcdin, Cowie, 
Morshead, Van Manen and others. Their replies have been unanimous tliat no 
name for the range exists in Tibet. Near the source of the a’sangpo Svep Hei m 
foimd the name Kubi used for the Ladakh range, but it was a local name and not 
suited for extension. In 1926 I noticed in that great work “The 
“Survey of India” that Sir George Grierson calls the eastern halt of the J^adaci 
rancre “the Himalayan watershed,” but when I consulted him he dlsclairued 
any “geographical” responsibility. In the frontispiece chart of ranges mlartl. 
I have borrowed Grierson’s idea and have given to the eastern half of the range 
the name “ Nepal-Tibet watershed,” and for its western half have retained the 
name “Ladakh Range”. I do not presume to put forward tlvis idea as a 
solution: it is a suggestion only. The only test of a name is time. I use the 
expression “ Nepal-Tibet watershed ” instead of “ Himalayan watershed ” because 
west of the Sutlej the “ Himalayan watershed ” follows the Great Himalayan 
range I feel that the expression “ Nepal-Tibet watershed ” may in time convey 
an Lteresting idea to the local Tibetans, and that it may represent to them a 

geographical fact as well as a geographical name.* 

I will now trace the geographical features of the Ladakh range. In t e 
1907 edition of this book on page 93 I wrote in colla boration with the late S ir 

♦ After Chapter 12 had beeu writtea a further question had to be considered. AUhough the Nepal-Tibet watershed 

is the wateihedLtweeu the rivers of Nepal and the Tsangpo river of IMbot, the iK,Utical boundary betwe^ >^pal and 

Tibet k not on the watershed but on the Great Himalayan Range. For this reason the name ® 

shed ” wdU be preferable to “ Nepal-Tibet watershed,” as has been entered upon the fcodt<spiece chart ,t Part 1. 
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Henry Hayden as foIloAvs“ Tlie gap in the range west of Gurla Mandhata is. 

difficult to explain, and it is this ITreak m continuity that ■ prevents us from stating 
‘‘ that the Ladakh fold is continuous : from the information at present available it 
‘‘ appears^ more correct to give one name to the whole range and thereby to imply 
‘‘ confcimdty, than to give different names to different lengths. Our wonder is that the 
“ ranges of Southern Tibet are as continuous as they are.” The decision to adliere to 
one name was no doubt helped by the inability of experts to suggest alternative names. 

^’he highest point of the whole Ladakh range from west to ea,st is Gurla 
Mandhata. (See “ Weatern Tibet ” by C. A. Sherrmg, with chapter on Gurla 
Man(lhata Iry T. G. Longstalf). East of Gurla the range is strongly developed 
and IS the watershed between Nepal and Tibet. Bast of the bifurcation of the 
Great Himalaya range at Dhaulagiri the Ladakh range decreases in elevation, 
and the two ranges then run in striking parallelism, the northern and smaller 
range being the waterslied. Beliind the peak of Chomo Lhari the Ladakli range 
disappears for a length of sixty-five miles and then re-appears behind Bhutan 
on the same alignment as before. This temporary disappearance of the Ladakh 
lange makes the Great Himalaya range the Tibet water-parting: west of this 
gap the Ladrikh range is the Nepal-Tibet watershed and east of the gap it is the 
Bhutan-Tihet watershed. The breach in the range is drained by the Nyang 
river, and this Nyang breach is the only place where the drainage of the northern 
slope of the Great Himalaya flows into the Tsangpo. 

Kmgdon Ward thinks that the Tibetan peak of Gyala Peri, discovered by 
Moi-ftheud in 1913, inay belong geogi-apbically to the Ladakh range and such a 
suggestum is significant (see the concluding paragraphs of Chapter 22, Part III, 
concerning the Southern Q’ibet watershed). 

Western Half of Ladakh range,—I will now revert to Manasarowar and will 
consider the western half of the Ladakh range. As mentioned above there is 
a break in the Ladakh range at the passage of the Sutlej. But from the Sutlej 
to Jfunza the range is the close companion of the Indus and its relations to this 
river arc extraordinary. The frontispiece chart to Part I shows how the Indus 
and tlie Ladaldi range are intertwined. For the first 120 miles from its source 
the Indus flows along tlie trt)ugh north of the Ladakh range and parallel to it ; 
near Thangra, north of Hanle, it bends at right angles, cuts across the range, and 
forsakes the trough it has been occupyuig. It now flows for 300 miles along the 
south flank of the Ladakh range, and then shortly before its junction with the 
Shyok, passes back ac^ross the rangs to the north side. 

The troughs on either side of the I.adakh lange are comparatively open and 
contain no impediments to the flow of the mighty river : the behaviour of the 
latter in cutting gorge.s through a granite range in preference to pursuing a straight 
and simple course is remarkable. 

It is a point of scientific interest to note that if we ascribe to the Ladakh 
range a circular curvature parallel to that of the Great Himalaya, the curvature 
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■of the Nepal-Tibet watershed {i.e., of the eastern half of the Ladakh range) is 
•continued through western Tibet more closely by the Zaskar range than by the 
western half of the Ladakh range (see frontispiece to Part I). 

North-western termination of the Ladakh range. 

We have traced the Ladakh range from the Sutlej to the Indus-Shyok junc¬ 
tion. Wliere is its north-western termination to be located ? In the 1907 edi¬ 
tion of this 1)ook (Part II, page 94) we described the geographical uncertainty as 
follows : — “ In the frontispiece of Part I the third mtersection of tlie range by 
“ the river is drawn at Bunji near the great knee-bend of the Indus : the con- 
“ tinuity of the range has, however, not been proved. It is clear that the Indus 
‘‘must pass somewhere in this region across the range to the south, but it is not 
“certain where it does so. The passage may occur a little west of longitude 

In the present edition the frontispiece to Part I shows the geographical 
uncertainty. In Chart XVII of Part TI, I have ventured to suggest that the 
Ladakh, range terminates in the Haramosh ridge, and through the Ilaramosh 
ridge joins the Karakorum main range. If we look at the problem from NW. to 
SE. (instead of from SE. to NW.) the new solution wmuld make the Haramosh ridge 
and the Ladakh range a bifurcation of the Karakorum. This solution lias been 
suggested partly by the new contoured maps of the Survey of India, and pr.rtly 
by the corresponding problem of the Kailas range. It is an ItypoHiesis only. 

The Haramosh ridge has always been a mountain enigma. It > forty 
miles long and it carries the high peak of Rakaposhi {25,550 feet) ; yet it has 
seemed to be unconnected either with the Karakorum or the Ladakh nipngcs, 
between which it stands, or with the Kailas range, on the prolongation of which 
it is situated. On Chart XVII the Haramosh ridge is shown as T. to V. A 
philosophical traveller may ask, what is the advantage of speculating upon the 

original alignments and connections of ranges and ridges that have obviously 

been cut into pieces by rivers and torrents ? Such a traveller may perhaps be 
content to observe the existing ruins without attempting to picture the original 
edifice. But the surveyor, who has to tabulate thousands of peaks, i,s pressed 

by the reij^uirements of nomenclature and classification to distribute his peaks 

among his ranges, and he has sometime.s to tru.st to his imagination to help 
him explain isolated mountain fragments. Colonel Tanner, one of the observers 
of Haramosh, and the artist who painted Rakaposhi, was always insistent on the 
impos,sibility of classifying ranges in the field amid a sea of mountain summits, 
and on the necessity of deducing them from accurate maps. 

The name “ Ladakh range ” should not be extended to the Haramosh 
ridge. But the latter ridge may in mathematical geography be regarded as a 
possible connecting “ link ” between the Ladakh and Karakorum ranges. 
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CHAPTER 13. 

THE KAILAS RANGE AND THE SASIR RIDGE. 

The Kailas range runs parallel to the Ladakh range fifty miles in rear of it. 
Near Manasarowar it contains a crowded cluster of peaks, several of which 
exceed 20,000 feet, and the highest of which is Kailas (22,028 feet). The peak 
of Kailas is famous in Sanskrit literature as the paradise of Siva. Mr. Sherring 
writes [IVc^^tcTn Tibet and the Dfilish BovdeTlcmd, 1906) t The plateau of 
“Tibet adjacent to the British border varies from 13,000 to 15,000 feet, and 
“standing clear above the highest part is the mountain range of the Gangri or 
“Kailas peaks. The peak of Kailas dominates the rest of the ridge by a clear 
“ 2,000 feet.” 

In 1904 Colonel Ryder made a survey of Southern Tibet from Lhasa to 
Manasarowar. His map of the sacred lakes is detailed and reliable; Kailas 
peak is shown 19 miles north of Manasarowar, whilst Gurla Mandhata (on the 
Ladakh range) is 12 miles south. The lake of Rakas Tal is separated from lake 
Manasarowar by a strip of land narrowing in one place to a mile. Near Mana- 
sar'nvar the Kailas range exhibits its maximmn development and the ranges to 
the south of it expand in sympathy. Within one region are to be found the 
culminating peaks of four different ranges, Kailas, Gurla Mandhata, Kamet and 
Nanda Devi. A description of the Kailas range running east of Kailas peak and 
north of the Tsangpo was given in the 1907 edition of this book by Hayden 
and myself ; but it was found to be incorrect by Sven Hedin when he explored tlie 
Trans-Himalaya in 1906-08. The trigonometrical data upon which we had drawn 
the Kailas range east of KailSs peak were the peaks fixed by Colonel Wood, 
when he was working with Ryder in 1904. Colonel Wood, did not explore the 
Kailas range, but he fixed several high peaks upon it, and as these peaks seemed 
to arrange themselves upon the map in a continuous linear alignment, we assumed 
that they were the high points of a range bordering the Tsangpo. We wrote in 
1907, “ East of Manasarowar the Kailas range forms generally the northern 
“ rim of the Brahmaputra’s trough : it camiot however be called the water- 
“ partmg, as it is cut through in places by rivers from the north.” Sven Hedin 
has now pointed out that the peaks observed by Wood were not on a range but 
on Trans-Himalaya. “Trans-Himalaya,” he writes {Southern Tibet, Vol. Ill, 
page 219), “ consists of several different ranges, and some of the rivers stream 
“ between them. The Trans-HimSlaya cannot be said to be cut through by 
“ any other river than the Indus.” Sven Hedin also takes exception to our 
desci'iption of the watershed of the Raga river as a bifurcation of the Kailas 
range. It is clear that our conclusions in 1907 had been based upon insufficient 
topographical data, and the frontispiece chart of Part I has now been corrected 
accordingly. The eastern extension of the Kailas range and its bifurcation at 
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the Raga have been omitted from the present edition. In a subsequent chapter 
I am giving an account of Sven Hedin’s explorations in Trans-Himalaya. 

The North-west extension op the Kailas range. 

In 1907 however we had felt greater doubts concerning the north-west exten¬ 
sion of the KaOas range than we did concerning its easterly extension. T)n ,the 
frontispiece cliart of 1907 we showed the Kailas range as continuous as far we.st 
only as longitude 80° : from 80° to 78° we represented the range by a broken line 
to indicate hypothesis and uncertainty. In Chapter 12 of this book on the 
“ Ladakh range ” I have referred to the impulse that surveyors feel for classifying 
their peaks into ranges: computers and draftsmen have the same impulse; 
computers especially dislike unclassified masses of peaks. A “range” means 
an “ arrangement,” and the desire to fix peaks hito linear arrangements has a 
scientific basis, for geologists have shown that the elevated zones known as 
mountain ranges have mostly originated in long folds of the Earth’s crust. So 
in 1907 we gave a broken line to the Kailas range to indicate a belief in its continuity 
and our inability to represent it. 

In order to explain the reasons for the uncertainty in 1907 as to the north¬ 
westerly extension of the Kailas range, I will quote Drew’s Jimmoo and Kashmir 
1875. It baa been said that Drew is out of date : but geographical facts are 
never out of date, and Drew had an insight that enabled him to see the es.se-utial 
points of a problem. Drew explained that in longitude 80° (north-east of the 
Indus and of the Ladakh range) “ there is a distinct line of granite mountains, 
“ called by Cunningham the Kailas range, with summits rising to 20,000 leet 
“and this range ends at Sajum peak (20,018 feet) near the Pangong bike.” 
See Chart XVII : on this chart Sajum is a small distance SW. of the letter K. 

If now in 1931 we try to continue Drew’s Kailas aligmnent north-west of 
Sajum we find no definite range along the Pangong lakes, and then no range till we 
cross the bend of the Shy ok river near longitude 78°. Inside- the bend of the 
Shyok river we meet the Sasir ridge (letter 11 of Chart XVII) running down like 
a spur from the Karakorum range. Of this Sasir ridge Drew wrote, “ It (uuls 
“ suddenly at the corner where the Shyok river makes its great bend.” Chart 
XVII illustrates the problem of the Kailas range. The range has been traced 
from L to K on the chart: the Sasir ridge is strongly developed from G to H ; 
the range is separated from the ridge by the Pangong gap, K to H. On this 
chart the gap appears to be about 100 miles in length, but Sajum peak is soiirewhat 
west of K, and the most reliable map (1925) reduces the length of the gap to 70 
miles. 

It was the Pangong gap in the Kailas range that led Hayden and myself to 
regard the Kailas extension across the gap as hypothetical. It is a more difficult 
gap to bridge than the Xoang gap in the Xepal-Tibet watershed, beciuse the 
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mountains on either side of it are not on the same alignment (see frontispiece 
chart of Part I), 

Chart XVII shows that the Kailas range is inclined towards the Karakorum, 
range as they cross the meridian of 81°. I am encouraged to make the following 
quotation from the 1907 edition of this book because I notice that it has been 
■quoted with approval by Sven Hedin and Professor de Margerie. “ All the 
“ ranges of Tibet tend to converge at the north-west corner of the plateau, as 
“ though they were trying to escape through the neck of a bottle: once having 
“ passed the neck they separate again, but during the passage they appear to 
“ suffer from extreme compression.” As far as we can judge from surface 
indications the Kailas and Karakorum ranges must come into actual contact 
about longitude 78°; what happens to them when they collide cannot be discovered 
without geological investigations. {Proceedings of the Royal Society, Series A, Vol. 
127, mo, page 711, ‘^Mountains of Tibet'’). 


The Sasir RinaB. 


The Sasir ridge is about 60 miles long from the Sasir pass to its abrupt end 
at the Shyok ; its importance in geography is due to the fact that it carries- the 
Shyok-Nubra group of peaks, the highest of which exceed 25,000 feet. I have 
a dislike to altering established nomenclature ; anyone doing so owes an apology 
to geographers. As the high group of peaks have been always known as the 
“ Shyok-Nubra watershed ” peaks, I was in favour of calling the ridge on which 
they stand the ‘‘ Shyok-Nubra watershed ”. But this latter name has led to 
confustion; the river Xubra flows between two lines of snow'-mountains, both 
of wh:,ch are w'atersheds and both of which are iramed “ Shyok-Xubra watershed ”. 
The Shyok river flows down on the north-east side of the Nubra, and then bends 
round and flows back along the south-west side of the Nubra. The river Nubra 
is thus environed between two branches of the Shyok. For years there has 
been confusion; the true Shyok-Nubra watershed is south-west of the Nubra. 
When in 1865 Montgomerie first fixed the Shyok-Nubra high peaks, it was 
pjOssible to regard them on a north-east Shyok-Nubra watershed. But we were 
wrong to continue the name “ Shyok-Nubra watershed ” all along the Sasir ridge 
to its southernjnost point, because the southern half of this ridge is the watershed 
between two sections of the Shyok river and is quite independent of the Nubra. 
As the Sasir ridge from the pass to the Shyok. bend is a single mountain entity, 
I hope that geographers will approve my step in nanxing it after the pass according 
to a Central Asian custom. 

There is no doubt that a mistake in a name was made in the Survey of India sheet 
No. 52, scale 1925. An extension of the Kailas range across the empty Pangong 
gap of 70 miles to the Sasir ridge might have been a justifiable hypothesis : but 
to end the Kailas range east of Pangong and then to resuscitate it 150 miles further 
north-west is not possible, whim the intervening gap has been given up to 
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^^‘■ptber range cuttmg across it from the north. This mfetake was due to a mis- 
™ct.?rstanding of the term “ Shyok-Nubra watershed”. ' H is thus not possible 
Tuote the Survey sheet 52 as indicating the most probable solutioix of 
Kailas I?>roblem. 

there is one modern authority who I think .ha^. djawn the Kailas align¬ 
ment corij-ectly, and that is Mrs. Visser-HooR . <,rt published in her 

book, Karakorum glaciers. . tie Kailas taken across 

the Pangoif^g g^p and up ‘ ,itil it joins Karakorum ; 

this solutioi,^ shows Ciasir idge and t e ^ rr."'vr. n bifurcation from 

the main Karakorun, and th(hgh such a solution v uvy i e i^ypQti^gtical it 
a reasonable hypothesis. 

The Sasir and Haramoib ridges are parallel and similar: \ 
about CO miles long. In Chapter 12, I have suggested that I^^ramosh ridge 
may be a bifurcation l^be Karakorum, linking the latter to the rarme. 

In this chapter I h^ve pointed out that Mrs. Visser-Hooft’s drawn 
the Sasir ridge a iihxrcating link from the Karakorum to the Kailas 
ideas are illustrated on Chart XVII, which shows how all the high peaks 
Tibet can be classified into three ranges ; the r-anges are inter-reiatei^ 
caimot group them mto a “ Karakorum system ”, because two of 
ranges extend outside the. Karakorum region to Manasarowar, whilst jjara- 
korum itself crosses Ceni^ Tibet north of Trans-Himalaya. To group vV 
a “Karakorum system” would be to expand the region Karakorum ana 
it synonjmious with that of Tibet,-to the detriment of both names (see 1. ^^^ 

piece chart, Part I). , , i- 

The geographical difficulty in Tibet has been due to the absence of 

genous name's for mountain ranges. Geographers have had to borrow f. 
names from provinces or peaks. It is advisable to introduce only such names ; 
will appeal in time to the people. The name Karakorum came into Tibet fro.‘ 
Turkistan; the people of B^xltistan like those of Turkistan are Mongolians, am 
they had accepted the name Karakorum for the pass long before the advent of 
modern geography^ But BaltistOn knows nothing of the Sanskrit name Kailas, 
and the latter is out of place in the Karakorum on the Masherbrum ridge (Sheet 

52, 1925). . . , , 

Whilst then we may consider the idea that the Sasir ridge is the connecting 

link between the Kailas and Karakorum ranges, the actual name Kailas should not 

be extended on maps further west than Sajum peak (Pangong), and the local 

name Sasir will intervene suitably between the names Kailas and Karakorum. 
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CHAPTER 14. 

THE GREAT KARAKORUM RANGE AND THE HINDU KUSI-^* 

. The controversy A*; “Karakorum” was considered in (Chapter 3 

of Part I. In this/; ® the c ' "“Y over the alignmevit of this 

to bo co,toicleted./";^‘%„voy “(iopted the viev- 

Karakorum range ' r ■vfeBtel' *“ a uniform av,jioient. f toni Hunta 

and peak K= to on '' ’ thoDepaang brem. and ttat after 

being cut aeross/ cPd‘ u>per Shyok river north of Murgo (latitude 35° 10') it 
continued on th^® alignment north of the Lanak La pass into Central Tibet. 

(This alionmer^^ crosses the meridian of 80° in latihude 34° 15' approximately, 
and the'ineri ^ latitude 34° 6' approximatey, and continues on the 


same course 


Df rece’ 
does not r 


throughout Tibet.) 

At years the hypothesis has been advanced that tin Karakorum range 


un through Central 'ribct at all, but that it changes its direction in 
eastern tlirough an angle of 30° (south of the Rinio glacier in longitude 

77° 30') down the Sasir ridge to the great bend of the Sliyok river 

Uatitude and there comes to a sudden end. Con- 

t ove sh"^ always settle 'themselves as knowledge ^progresses ; our 

'jrs in the year 2000 A, 1). will be in no doubt abi. , the Karakortim alignment, 
""e might leave the question to them with confidence. But as in the meam- 


and 

time 


trov. 


geographical names have to be entered upon maps, a summary of the coii* 
jtsy is being given in this chapter in the hope that it may prove of some use 
'prthcoming years. It is unfortunate that the name Karakorum was entered 
an oversight along the Sasir ridge on Survey sheet 62 of 1925: as has been 
tinted out in Chapter 13, the sheet showed the Kailas range in. two pieces 
Pepai’nted by a very wide gap of 150 miles, and the Karakorum range was drawn 
icross the Kailas range through the gap. This was clearly an oversight, as two 
ranges cannot cross one another. The only oversight was in the printing of the 
names : except that the two names Kailas and Karakorum were entered in wrong 
positions this sheet is correct. At the time when the sheet was drawn, no controversy 
had arisen over the Karakorum alignment. 

Definitions of terms employed in mov-ntain geography. —In the Himalaya and 
Tibet we meet so many different types of mountains, that it seems necessary at 
times to refer to them by different terms. The English language has furnished 
us with lour geographical terms, (1) range, (2) ridge, (3) region and (4) watershed. 
From a scientific point of view these terms are not sufficient, but ive have to make 
the best use of them. We camiot invent new technical terms, as other branches 
of science do, because a wide public is interested in geography and they would 
resent ihe iutroduction of technicalities. 
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If we compare the Himalaya Range with the feiwalik Range, we see that 
the former is .100 miles wide on one side only, from its crest to its soutliern foot, 
whilst the latter is about 25 miles wide, including botli its southern and its 
northern slopes ; the height of the Himalaya fieciuently exceeds 25,000 feet, the 
height of the Siwaliks is rarely as great as 5,000 feet, yet apply to these two 
dissimilar mountains the same term “ range The ^vo^d “ range ” clearly means 
a long linear “ arrangement ”, regardless of height and width. Both the Him¬ 
alaya and the Siwaliks are chains of enormous lengtli : the one ds the high central 
crest zone of the Himfilaya region, the other is the low chain of hilts that forms 
with wonderful uniformity the southern edge of the same region. The Ladakh 
range differs in character from both the Himalaya range and the Siwaliks: in 
width and height it is intermediate between the two, but like them it does 
possess the remarkable characteristic of extreme length. 

No change m procedure is now being advocated: the above references to 
the use of the word “range” have been given to explain to European, and /Asiatic 
geographers that loiig-established custom renders it necessary for the^ Survey of 
India to apply the one term “ range ” to chains' of mountains that are very 
di|ierent from one another in appearance. 

In the 1907 edition of this book the following passage occurred;—“We 
“ must not confus<^ rari{/es and ridfjes ; ranges, however modified by denu- 
“ dation, are features of original structure; ridges are tbe result of 
“ erosion only. Itmujes, as their name denotes, must possess length; atrd 
“ an elevated dome or compact mass could not be called a range. But though 
“ len«d;h is an essential feature of a true ra'nge, a long line of mountains is not 
“ necessarily a range, for it may have been carved by rain and rivers out of an 
“ older and larger mass.” These attempts at definition have met with critici.sm ; 
surveyors have pointed out that they have no means of ascertaining whether a 
range is a feature of original structure or a result of erosion. They have als<i> 
asked why the definitions cannot be based upon topograpliical features and bo 
made independent of geology. Tbe reason that topographical features are an 
insufficient guide 'is that although we can measure the height and the length o? a 
range yet we cannot deduce its width without recourse to geology, and a krK)wle<lge 
of its width is often necessary. Many of our controversies have arisen' from 
treating a mnge as tliough it was a line : a watershed is a line, but a range may be 
many miles wide. We cannot therefore say that a range is “ a long line nf elevated 
“ rock ”; such a definition would make the great wall of China a range ; we must in¬ 
clude in the definition the geological fact that a range is an uplift of the Earth’s crust. 

In 1875 Drew referring to the Karakorum and Ladakh ranges called the 
former a “ range ” and the latter a “ ridge ”. 

In 1873 Dr. F- Stoliczka in his notes on “ the Mission to Yarkand ” referred 
to the “ Karakorum range ”, but of our Ladakh range he wrote “ the ridge 
«between the Indus and Shyok running south-east consists of gneiss 
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In 1854 the three brothers Schlagintweit were the first Enropeans to travel 
across western Tibet frbin the plains of India to the plains of Chinese Turkistan. 
They divided all the j]nottntains into three ranges, the HimMaya, the Karakorum, 
the Kuiilnn. They t0ok a broad view and regarded the Ladakh range, the 
Sasir ridge, and the Aghil range as minor details. They described the Karakorum 
as the main ran^e ” of High Asia. 

If we were toj follow these five authorities we should now allot the word 
“ range ” to only ' three ranges of Tibet, namely Himalaya, Karakorum, and Kun¬ 
lun ; but this we. cannot do, because we are tied by long-established custom to 
such names as /Pir Panjal range, Dhaula Dhar range, Siwalik range. Wliilst 
moreover we may agree with the Schlagintweits that the three primary ranges 
are tlie Himalaya, Karakorum and Kunlun, we cannot classify all the mountains 
of Tibet under these three heads. In Western Tibet the Zaskar, Ladakh 
and Kailas ranges and the Indus valley intervene between the Karakorum and 
Himalaya; they belong only to Tibet: in Southern Tibet the large area of 
Trans-Himalaya also intervenes between the Karakorum and the HimfTdaya, and 
cannot be classed with either. 

The fiat top of a VAude range frequently appears to be indented by furrQ|V8 
or trenches ruiming along its summit parallel to its crest-line. The Himalaya 
has such furrows and they have been called corrugations, the Hindu Kush has a 
long deep furrow, the Karakorum has longitudinal furrows. They are probably 
due to the excavation of lines of soft rock by streams: when this occurs the 
elevated line of rock which borders a furroAV is sometimes called a /ange: it 
would be advantageous if we could agree to regard these minor lines of elevation 
as ridges Eidges are parts of a range, and are superposed upon ranges ; 
generally longitudinally, occasionally transversely. I would therefore suggest 
that the folloAving four definitions be accepted ;— 

(1) A Range of mountains is a long zone of elevated rock of considerable 

width and running in one direction; it is a,n uplift of the Earth’s 
crust raised by horizontal compression, its' surface throirghout has 

been roughly carved into channels, ridges and peaks; its line of 

direction is generally linear but occasionally curvilinear. 

(2) A Ridge is a short zone of elevated rock of less importance than a 

range and is frequently a minor feature of a range. 

(3) A niountain region is the whole area of land covered by the 

main mountain range, by its subsidiary ridges, by its spurs, out¬ 
liers and foot-hills. The expression “ Himalaya region ” has come 
spontaneously to mean the whole Himalaya area. The geographical 
word “ region ” has the same meaning in the Himalaya as the 
Indian word “ pahar ”. 

(4) A Watershed or divide is the line ’ which separates tw6 river 

basins. 
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A word that has been sometimes used is “ system it is used in geology, 
but with a difierent meaning. The Zasktir “system-” in geology denotes a 
particular system of rocks : it does not correspond with ■ the Zilskar range nor 
does it define a particular area of elevation. In the dictionary, .a “ systero 
means “ an, orderly arrangement according to some common law,” but as long 
as mountains are in orderly ranges and ridges, we do not call them “systems”; 
it is only when mountain chains begin to run about in apparent disorder that 
they are called a “ system ”. 

The broad range of the Hindu Kush has become divided ^y rivers into two 
parallel ranges, both of which are long and important features. In this case 
geographers in the field have named the two component ranges, the Northern 
Hindu Kush range and the Southern Hindu Kush range; and when they refer 
to the whole Hindu Kush embracing both the component ranges, they call it 
the “ main Hindu Kush range ”. The same course has been adopted in the 
case of the two Kunlun ranges. 

The Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, who is in touch rvith Calcutta 
opinion, has written, “ The plan introduced by Burrard and Hayden’s Himalayan 
“ Geography in 1907 of naming the main range of the Hiirmlaya the Great 
“ Himalayan range has proved successful. It is self-explanatory, and it embraces 
“ all major and minor featui:es ”. This opinion from the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
has encouraged us to make use of the name Great Karakorum Range. Under 
this name we include the central Karakorum, the Karakorum watershe.l, the. 
Baltoro, Siachen and other glaciers, the Shaksgam trough, the Aghil lunge and 
the Masherhrmn ridge. 

The Alignment. 

Since Montgomerie made his surveys of Western Tibet in 1855-65, the Survey 
of India’s opinion that the alignment of the Karakorum range must be continued 
across Hepsang into Central Tibet has been founded upon the broad geographical 
principle that a continuity of alignment in one direction is a property of high 
ranges. Alignments may adopt a gentle curvature, but they do not exlubit 
angular bends. The theor}^ accepted by the Survey was .thus ba.sed on the fact 
that the Karakorum range was trending towards the centre of the Tibet plateau. 
The plateau had not been explored, and had not been open to European explora¬ 
tion. In the chart, of ranges published in Mr. and Mrs. Visser’s recent book 
on the Karakorum glaciers, the Karakonun alignment is drawn ‘ correctly across 

Central Tibet. 

We have now to consider the modem theory that the Karakormn aligniatnt 
does not traverse Central Tibet at all, but that it bends in Baltistan to the south¬ 
east and follows the Sasir ridge along the so-called Shyok-Nuhra watershed (see 

Chart XYII). 
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The first occasion on wliich the Sasir ridge was adopted by a high authority 
as the Karakonim continuation was during the Duke of the Abruzzi’s explora¬ 
tion in 1909. {Karakorum and Western Himalaya, by Dr. Filippi, 1912. The 
spelling of Sasir is taken from Survey sheet 52 of 1925). It was then advanced 
as a scientific theory: but since 1927 important changes in noinenojature have 
been based upon it {Geographical Joic^'nal, April 1927, September 1929, August 
1930), as though the question were .no longer open to doubt. 

In April 1927 the Geographical Journal published a chart in which the Sasir 
Ridge was assunred to be the"Karakorum extension and to give the true align¬ 
ment to the Karakorum range. (Subsequently published in the Shaksgam report 
Survey of India, 1928, and in the GeographicalJoumal for September 1929 and for 
January 1930; also in a paper published in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
Series A., Vol. 127 of 1930). This chart showed eight parallel ranges running 
across the old Karakorum alignment, and across the Karakorum watershed,. 
The eight ranges were not in accord with the topography shown on Survey maps 
and*if produced either to the NW. or to the SE. they departed further and further 
from the old Karakdium alignment. No one of these eight ranges was the 
Central Asian divide: the ranges were drawn across the true divide : the divide 
had no representation upon the chart. The Karakorum pass which is obviously 
on the divide was placed not on any one of the ranges but in a valley between 

two ranges. 

The question for consideration nov/ is whether the main Karakorum align¬ 
ment (shown as A to C on Chart XVII) is continued across Depsang from D to E 
or whether it follows the Sasir ridge from G to H. The frontispiece chart of Parti 
gives a wider view than Chart XVII. 

The evidence that has been brought to bear upon the controversy may he 
summarised under six heads as follows :*-~ 

1. The strike of the strata.’ 

2. The drainage. 

3. The width of the range. 

4. Heights. 

6. Maintenance of one direction. 

6. Length and continuity of the aligmnent. 

{1) Strike of the sirato.—This furnishes no indication of the line of eleva¬ 
tion. A fold of the cnist may be upraised by horizontal compression along 
a, line that does not correspond with the direction of strike, Stoliczka of the 
Oeological Survey, who died in Ladakh, made geological surveys of the ohang- 
chennjo-Karakorum region: he referred to the “Karakorum range”, but never 
suggested that it followed the Sasir ridge. {Records, Geological Survey of India, 
Vol- Vll.) 
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In the account of the Abruzzi expedition Dr. Novarese had stated that 
“ the Karakorum consists of a series of chains parallel to each other and to the 
“geological zones.” These geological zones are inclined to the main Karakoram 
aligmneub at an angle of aO'", and they follow the Sasir alignment. Mr. K. I). 
Oldham of ’the Geological Survey of India has expressed his disagreement with 
Dr. Novarese, and has stated his belief that the peaks of K^, Gasherbrum and 
Teram Kangri may all be on one range and may belong to the group of ranges 
crossed by the Karakorum pass. 

(2) The Dminacje .—It has been argued by advocates of the Sasir ridge 
alignment that the depression in the main Karakorum range at the divide 
between the Shaksgam ‘and Nubra rivers is a proof that this range is not 
continuons, and that it does not trend across Depsang towards Central Tibet. 
The Shaksgam-Nnbra depression is held to prove that there are two ranges 
inclined at an angle to the mah\ alignment, one from Teram Kangri running on the 
north-east side of the Nul>ra river along the Sasir ridge and the other from K*^ 
following a parallei course on the south-west side of the Nubra river. I.’his 
hypothesis recalls the early history of Himalayan geography, when explorers tried 
to deduce the configuration of the Himalaj^a range from the courses of the 
rivers. In 1807 Captains Raper and Webb explored the source of the Ganges, 
and reported that they h<id reached the source without crossing the Tlimcxlayan 
range. They had not realised the possibility that the gorge which they had followed 
had been cut by the river through the great range. On the Karakorum the 
Nubra is cutting a gorge like the Ganges has done. By means of its gorge the 
Ganges was able to capture the local Tibetan drainage, and if the Nubra is 
allowed time it will possibly capture the Shaksgam drainage. 

In 1849 a mistake similar to that of Raper and Webb was made by Hodgson 
in Nepal: he argued that the great Himalayan peaks could not be on the same 
range, because they were separated by river gorges. The Hodgson mistake has 
become historic. Sir Clements Markham summed up the Hodgson controversy 
in 1871 by saying that “a range does not cease to be a range if it has been 
“ cut through by a river.” Lines of elevation do not follow the courses of 
rivers. 

(3) Width of the Karakorum rahige .—^When a range appears to separate into 
two ranges the relative widths of the two component parts are useful data 
when we have to decide which is the main range. The width of the southern 
slope of the Karakorum range from the Gasherbrum crest-lineto the bed of 
the Shyok is about 50 miles, and if we assume that the crest-line is pver the ceiiire 
'of the range the width of the northern slope of the Karakorum will be 50 miles 
also (that is, to the bed of the Raskam-Yarkand river); the total width of the 
Karakorum range at an altitude of 12,000 feet will thus be about 100 miles. The 
width of the Sasir ridge at the Sasir pass is 21 miles, and in its widest part is only 
30 miles. Thus .the evidence deduced from the relative widths leads to the 
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belief that the narrow Sasir ridge cannot be the continuation of the great Kara¬ 
korum range. 

(4) Rehtim heights .—The following is the evidence furnished by Heights of 
observed peaks. The Sasir ridge has a high group of peaks which exceed 25,000 
feet; the Depsang alignment carries peaks of 21,000 feet and a few exceeding 
22,500 feet. West of the Bhyok gorge a peak of 24,660 feet marks the Depsang 
alignment, and east of the gorge is a peak of 22,730 feet, and another of 21,900 
feet fiiither east. If these relative heights were our only available evidence we 
might be tempted to decide in favour of the Sasir ridge alignment, but a solitary 
height or two is not conclusive evidence. . Rakaposlii and Gurla Mandhata which 
are bpth higher than the Sasir peaks are on no great range. For 130 miles 
from the Nun Kun peaks to' Nanga Parbat, the Great Himalaya Range does not 
show a pealc of 20,000 feet. The Depsang aligumont of the Karakorum is thus 
considerably highei tlian this part of the Great Himalaya. 

If our predecessors had relied upon solitary high peaks, they would have 
een ctl astray m the case of the Himalayan alignment. In the Gangetic basin 
twenty miles in reg.r of the Himalayan peaks of Badrlnath and ICedarnath, stands 
the Zaskar peak of Karnet, which is 2,500 feet higher than either, but the Zaskar 
range is not the main range. Near the Sutlej the Zaslcar range carries the high 
peaks of Shilla and Riwo Phargyul, which are 5,000 feet higher than any peak on 
the corresponding section of the Himalaya, but the Himalaya is the main range, 
not the Zaskar (see Charts XXIV and XXXI). It would therefore be unwise 
to base the Karalcorum alignment upon a single group of peaks, even if they do 
rise above 26,000 feet. 

(5) Maintenance of one direction.—ln Chart XVII the crest-zone of high 
peaks (above 25,000 feet) follows a direct alignment from A to C through BaltistLi 
fv>r 160 miles ; and if we continue this alignment on our maps it will cross Depsang 
at D and pass through towards Central Tibet. If however We decide to continue 
the AC alignment down the Sasir ridge from G to H, we have to bend it at G 
towards the south, through an angle of 30 degrees. 

The Himalayan ranges .show gentle curves, but they .show no sudden bend through 
30 degrees : this change in direction is a distinct objection to the Sasir alimunent. 

{G) -and continuitif of the aUg^nmenL~T\\e Siisir alignment ends sud¬ 

denly at H (Chart XVII) at the river Shyok, —only 60 miles from its coimection 
at G with the Karakorum. The advocates of the Sasir alignment have not men¬ 
tioned this fact, nor considered its bearing upon the controversy. On the other 
hand Sven Hedin has shown that a great range continues from Depsang D to E 
and across Tibet, this range is a continuation of the same Karakorum align- 
uient AC that runs through Baltistan for 160 miles. The evidence discovered 
by Sven Hedin is verj' important and indeed conclusive. Continuity of align¬ 
ment is the most important evidence of all (Cliart LXXXIX, V^ol. VII, Sven 
Hedin’s Sonihern Tibet). 
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In August 190() Sven Hedin crossed tlie Karakorum range near the point E, 
CO miles east of the Lanak La. In kis book “ Tram-flimalaya ”, Vol. I, p. 79, lie 
refers to this secrion of the Karakonnu as “ the colossal ridge of the Karakorum 
“ mountains running right through Tibet.” Still further oast he again cro.ssed tlie 
“crest of the Karakorum,” (Chapter VII). A year later in December 1907 
he followed the upper Sliyok river through the Murgo defile into Depaang ; avoid¬ 
ing the Karakorum pass he ascended tlie Depsaug Valley eastward, “ so as to 
arrive at the main oie.st of the Karakorum range,” (Vol, II, p. 243.) 

As we therefore possess so much evidence in favour of the Tibetan extension 
of the Karakorum range, it is advisable to consider how to name this extension, 
as it traverses Tibet, In Afghanistan and Chitral the western section of the 
range is known as the Hindu Kush : in .Hunza and Baltistan it has been given 
the Tiirki name Karakoruin. T’he Survey of India had always looked forward to 
discovering a Tibetan name in Tibet for the eastern section: but Sven Hedin 
found no Tibetan name. He thinks that the Karakorum may merge in Eastern 
Tibet into the- Tang La range, but this connection has not been proved, (The 
Tang La was crossed by Prejevalsky and Kishen Singh : it is the waterparting 
between the Yangtse and Salween, and was said by Kishen Singh to possess seveiral 
snow peaks.) In the absence of any Tibetan name, Sven Hedin has continued 
the name Karakorum along the range into Central Tibet, and we cannot do better 
than follow Ids example. He has always endeavoured to introduce T’ibetan names 
wherever they were in general or local use , he has shown that the Aling Kangri 
peak is on a Tibetan range south of the Karakorum (see fronti.spieoe chart, Part I) 
and he has given the old Tibetan name Aling Kangri to this range. There is 
no great objection to extending the name Karakorum into Central Tibet: the 
population is scanty and nomadic and the Turki and Tibetan languages both 
belong to the Mongolian family. Many ranges in Northern Tibet have Turki 
names. It is to be hoped that geographers will approve of the extension of the 
name Karakorum. Such a step will necessitate one unportant change : we must not in 
future reports speak of Depsang and. the Rimo glacier as the Eastern Karakorum. 

The Component Parts of the KaraJeorum Range. —In the 7th Volume of his 
work on Southern Tibet Sven Hedin has given a comprehensive definition of the 
expression “ Karakorum Range ” : “ the Karakorum Range ”, he wrote, “ is the 
“ backbone of High Asia.” If we accept this broad view, our disagreements about 
the alignment and the watershed will disappear. 

At the beginning of this chapter I endeavoured to define, the words range 
and ridge. A range was assumed to be a long important line of elevated 
rock ; a ridge a short line of elevated rock of minor importance : the difference 
between them cannot be numerically defined and has to be left to the judgment 
of geographers. Before we can decide which ridges are component parts of the 
Karakorum range, we have to take into consideration the latter’s width, which 
we have already assumed to be about 100 miles. 

I 2 
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The width of the southern half of the Himalaya from its snow-crest 
to the plains of. India is about 90 miles in Nepal, 100 .miles in Garhwal, 110 miles 
ii.i the Punjab hill states* whilst however we can see the Himalaya rising from 
the low plains to the snows, the lower half of the Karakorum is buried below the 
plateau anil is hidden from our view. If we take the long Shyok Valley west of its 
junction with the hfubra as the visible foot of the Ivarakoruni crustal uplift, the 
width of tho southern half of tliis uplift from foot to crest is 60 miles. The 
Shyok Valley is over 12,000 feet above sea-level, and if the Karakorimi were 
visible lilm the Himalaya down almost to sea-level the width of its southern 
half might be 100 miles, like that of tlie Himalaya. If on the other hand we 
could flood the Himalaya by the sea up to a depth of 12,000 feet, its visible width 
would not exceed that of the Karakorum. 

It is then reasonable to assume that the width of the southern half of the 
Karakorum fold is 60 miles at 12,000 feet, and also to assume a similar width 
foj: tlie northern half. The total width of tlie “ Karakorum Region ” in Baltistaii 
will then be 100 miles at 12,000 feet, and it will extend from the Shyok Valley 
on the south to tlie Raslcam-Yarkand Valley on the north. South of the Shyok 
Valley we meet witli tlie LadfiJch range ; nortli of the Raskam \ alley we are in 
tlie Kunlun re.gion. The Karakorum Range is the high, zone that forms the 
central belt of the Karakorum Region. 

When we come to consider the componimt parts of this range, .it is necessary 
to bear in mind that wlien a fold of the earth’s surface is uplifted by crustal 
compression, it is composed of all kinds of rock, some hard and durable, some Soft 
and friable. When an engineer erects a building of stone, he selects his material, 
but nature makes no selection; when an engineer is making a road across the 
Himalaya, he occasionally has to blast a wall of hard solid rock, and lie occasion¬ 
ally has to cross a mountain that is perpetually sliding and blocldng his excava¬ 
tions. It is therefore not surjnising that the whole Karakorum region after 
centuries of exposure to the weather is covered with rock excrescences and rook 
hollows. As moreover the uplift of the range may have been a gradual process^ 
extending over long ages, the irregularities caused by iveathering may have been 
accentuated. 

The principal ridges on the southern aide of the Karakorum crest are the 
Haramosh, the Masherbruin, and the Sasir. In Chapters 12 and 13, it has been 
suggested that the Haramosh ridge is a link connecting the Karakorum with the 
l-fulakh range and that the Sasir ridge is the cotmecting link ivith tlie Kailas 
range, both those ridges having been upraised by the collision of the Ladakh 
and" Kailas ranges with the Karakorum. The Sasir ridge has the appearance of 
being a liigli massive spur of the Karakorum. 

The Masherbruin ridge carries the high Masherbruin peaks, and it runs 
parallel to the main Karakorum crest-line, 20 .miles south of the latter, and 
continues as a marked ridge for about 60 miles : it is separated from the main Kara-. 
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korum crest W tlie deep troiigli of tlie Baltoro glacier. Dr. Artkiir Neve thought 
that tlie Masherbnim ridge was a second Karakorum range running piirallel to 
the main range. But the most inodei-n maps do not support this theory. 'Dio 
Cjireat Karakorum range has a wide crest zone furrowed by the Baltoiu* ; tlie 
Masherhrum ridge is a secondary crest of this wide range : it is a secondary 
feature of the great uphft. its length is short, for it conjoins witJi tlie mam 
Karakorum crest at the Baltoro-Siachen divide, (It is possible to draw one 
range from G^tsherbrum and Teram Kangri along the Karakorum watershed, and 
a second range from Maslierbrum across the Depsang gorge at Murgo : but tins 
analysis destroys the unity of the great range which is the dominating feature of 
Western Tibet ; see Chapter 16.) 

The principal ridges on the northern side of the Karakorum crest are the 
Aghil ridge, the Karakorum watershed, and the Hunza watershed. These all' 
appear to be minor features of the great uplift. In the 1907 edition of this book 
we took an exaggerated view of the importance of tlie Aghil ridge: owing to 
our mistalce in tracing the Karakorum alignment too far south in its passage across 
Tibet, we wexe led to attribute some liigh peaks discovered by Ideasy in 
1896 to the Aghil continuation: but Deasy’s peaks belong to the Karakorum. 
We made it clear however in 1907 tliat our Aghil alignment was conjectural. 
Fiiippi’s and WoocTs surveys in 1904 north of the Karakorum showed that 
there was no Aghil range. TVlason^s survey of the Shaksgam kalley in 1926 
Bhowed that there is an Aghil ridge about 100 miles long dividing the drainage 
of the vSliaksgam and Raskaui rivers. It is only a minor surface feature wlieu 
compared wth such mighty ranges as the Karakonmi and Kunlun. 

The Survey of India has looked upon the Karakorum watershed north of. 
the I>epsang i^asin as a component part of the Karakorum range. In 1820 
Moorcroft and m 1854 Cuimingliam and Schlagiiitweit were justified in ^taVing 
that the Karakorum Range was the Central Asian Watershed. In recent tiiiM'^ 
their view has been disputed, but if we take a broad view we can have little 
doubt that the watershed is mi the Karakonmi. The Survey has never lieen able 
to survey the eastern limits of the Depsang b8.sin beyond the Ladakh border : 
but Sven HedhTs explorations have led him to believe that the water-shed range 
is a bifurcation from the Karakorum at the Rimo glacier, and that it continues 
in close parallelism to the main Karakorum through Tibet. T’he Karalvorum 
w^atershed is twenty miles in rear of the Karakorum crest-line in Depsang, It is 
36 miles in rear of the Karakorum crest-line in ‘ Himza. A recession of the 
watershed by twenty miles is nothing extraordinary in the Himalaya, At tlie 
«our(.-e of the Jadhganga branch of the Ganges, the Jelukhaga |)as8 over the 
Zaskar range is eighteen miles in rc^ar of the ZSskar crest-line; 

The Bhote Kosi and Dfidh Kosi rivers {Chart XXYHI) rise in the Great 
Himalaya range but north of its axis, the former at the Thanglang pass (18,460 
feet), the latter at the Pangula (20,000 feet). These passes are not situated on the 
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axis of the Great Himalaya, but thirty or forty miles iu rear of it. The rivers 
have cut through the axis and crest and the passes cross only the northern flank 
of the range. Similarly, the passes into Tibet from the Tisfca basin, the Korn 
(16,900 feet), the Naku (18,186 feet), the Dongkya (18,100 feet), are over the northern 
flank of the Great Himalaya, but not over the axis. The peculiarity which differen¬ 
tiates the Karakorum pass from the Himalayan passes just mentioned is that it 
has on the south side a longitudinal trough, but this may have been carved out 
of soft rock by a glacier or stream, and is a minor feature. 

In Part I of this book 1 explained that geographers in writing of a complicated 
nioimtain range are obliged at times to take a synthetic view and to regard the 
range as one great whole, whilst at other times they have bo take an analytic view 
and discuss various parts of the range separately. These two views are not 
antagonistic : Sven Hedin speaks of the “ Karakorum range ” as the backbone 
of High Asia: this is a synthetic view. He also speaks of the “ Karakorum 
“ watershed range ’b and this is an analytic view. It is difficult to avoid using the 
word “ range ” to denote at times the whole wide elevated fold, and to denote 
at other times a long subsidiary line of elevation : but we can always make our 
meaning clear by adding an explanatory word, the “ main range ”, or the “ water- 
“ shed range.” In the Hindu Kush, for exanrple, we are at times obliged to refer 
to its two parallel walls as the “ Northern Hindu Kush ” and the “ Southern 
“ Hindu Kush ”. At other times we class both walls together under the title, 
the “ Main Hindu Kush Range The Karakorum watershed is to the main 
range what a man’s arm is to his body, and the pass represents his hand: the 
arm and the hand are parts of the body. If the Tibet plateau were removed 
and we could see the Karakorum range standing upon sea-level, the Karakomm 
watershed would be standing aloft and would obviously look as if it belonged to 
the range. It would, in fact, appear like the Masherbrum ridge, which is the 
same distance south of the main Karakorum crest-line as the Karakorum water¬ 
shed ridge is north of the Depsang crest. The Depsang basin lying between 
the Karakomm watershed and the crest-line, if filled by a glacier like the Baltoro, 
would appear part of tire Karakorum. The Baltoro trough, the Shaksgam trough 
and the Depsang basin are hollowed corrugations upon the great range, such 
as are seen in the Kumaun Himalaya, and also in the Nepal Himalaya between 
Mount Everest and Chamlang. 

The Hunza watershed is also a nunor feature of the Karakorum on, the 
latter’s northern flank : it corresponds to the Karakoram watershed in Depsang : 
the connection between these two watersheds north of the main Karakorum has 
been destroyed by the Bhaksgam drainage. The most probable explanation .of 
these two watersheds protruding north of the main Karakorum alignment is that 
they are both relics of the original northern flank of the great Karakorum fold, and 
that tlie intervening parts of the northern flank have all been destroyed by the 
dramage. The watershed in Hunza has receded behind the Karakorum crest- 
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line to a greater extent than in Depsang. As this recession progresses and tlie 
watershed ridges move northwards d<nvn the flank of the fold, their heights will 
gradually decline. This has already occurred to a certain extent: the llinixa 
watershed, which is at a greater distance now beldnd the main crest than the 
Depsang watershed, is not so high as the latter : its peaks and its passes are on 
the average 2^000 feet lower than those of the Depsang watershed. 

Eastern Extemwn of the Karakorum Range.— JJedin’s explorations of the 
Tibetan conthiuation of the Karakorum range have shown that two ranges 
more or less paiallel trend side by side through Tibet. Sven Hedin names them 
the Northern Karakorum and the Central Karakorum {Southern Tibet, Vol. VII, 
Chapter LXIl, Plate LXXXIX, page 586). He was riot able to prove that these 
two ranges were both continuous: he discovered breaks, especially in the Central 
Karakorum. He also found short lateral ridges appearing on the northern flank 
of his Northern and on the southern flank of his Central Karakorum. One im¬ 
portant fact seems to stand out clearly, namely that a great and wide Karakorum 
fold stretches across Central Tibet as far east as longitude 85°. This fold seems 
to be made up of two ranges, like the two walls of the Hindu Kush : but the close 
relationship of these two ranges to one another, and their partnership in one fold, 
seem to be more clearly in evidence than their separation into differerrt alignments. 

Notes on the Shaksgam Valley, by IVIajor K. Mason, who explobeo it in 

1926. 

The Sbakhgam Valley, fclirougliout its leitgth, does not conform to tho btriko of tlio rocks 
of the ranges on either side of it, nor is it parallel to the giauite-giveiss nuclei of the Karakorum. 
It may be divided into four sections :~ 

(1) From its soiuce for a distance' of about 12 miles, tho Shaksgam valley is jiarallel to the 

strike and its bed fails from 17,900 feet to 16.200 feet, a fall of about 140 feet per 
mile. 

(2) From this point its course is slightly north < f west, and the river flows in a broad valley. 

In this second section the bed falls from 16,200 feet to about 14,600 feet in 24 miles, 
or only 66 feet per mile. During its course here the Shaksgam is fed by two largo 
glaciers, the Kyagar and tho Singye. 

(3) The third section coritains the north-west course of tho river, and is parallel to the line 

of tho hard limestones of the Gasherbrunrs and of the ridges botwecu tlie Gasher- 

* brum, the Urdok, the Staghar, the Sihgyo and the Kyagar glaciers. In this sec¬ 
tion the valley-bed falls from about 14,600 feet to about 12,200 feet in 2.6 miles, or 
about 96 feet per mile. 

(4) In the foui'th section the Shaksgam valley while bending we-stwilrds cuts across 

the strike diagonally, until it reaches the jimction of the Sarpo Laggo. The fall 
in this section is again reduced to about .60 feet per mile as the river cuts down its 
bed with diflBculty in the harder limestones. Above this junction the Shaksgam 
is narrow, with hard limestone clifis on either side ; below the junction it suddenly 
widens -out, and changes direction to the north-west. 
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The Hindu Kush. 

Trigonometrical observations and topographical surveys ]\ave led us to be¬ 
lieve that the Plindii Iviish. is the western continuation of the Great Kaiakorum 
Range of Haiti, and that it is made up of two distinct parallel ranges. 
The Emperor Babar in his memoirs and the Afghans of the present day have 
taken a broad view and have regarded botli ranges as component parts of the 
Hindu Kush *, topographical surveyors have discovered (1) a main crest-line standing 
in front and cot through by rivers, similar to the Karakorum in Depsang and 
Hunza, and (2) a watershed range behind, similar to that in Depsang and Hnnza. 
At the Darkot pass the wirtershed range of the Hindu Kush is 11 miles in rear 
of the main range. 

The Grefit Karakorum Range of Balti passes north of the Hispar glacier; it 
then curves round north of Hunza fort and south of the Batura glacier, carrying 
peaks of 24,000 feet and 22,000 feet as far west as longitude 74° 20' (latitude 
36° 40'). Here there is a gap excavated by the Kararahar river, hut the same 
raiige-aligmnent is (continued west of the Ivaiambar gap by a peak of 24,091 feet. 
Until 1927 our ideas of the Hindu Kush had been based upon surveys made during 
the Afghan wars and on boundary commissions ; the recent survey of Chitral has not 
altogether confirmed the idea of two parallel Hindu Kush ranges. Colonel Lewis 
regards them as one range. The Chitral Survey has given greater definition and 
prominence to the Hindu Raj range, which is a branch of the Hindu Kush, see 
Chapter 25 of Part HI. 

Westwards from Tirich Mir the Hindu Kush continually throws off minor 
hraniihes and declines in height; in longitude its pealcs rise above 16,000 

feet, in 66° they ri.se to 12,000 and in 63° they hardly reach 10,000. Except for the 
pavssage of rivers, its alignment though curved is continuous for 150 miles, from the 
range we call Karakorum in Hunza, to tlie range which the Afghans call Hindu 
Kush. 

Range curvature ,—The Great Himalayan Range has a curved alignment; and 
at the j)lace where the curvature is sharpest, the range has suffered greatly from 
erosion. It is tame that the Sutlej breaks through here, but from comparisons 
with other Himalayan gorges it seems probable that the Sutlej was not the 
main cause of the destruction but that it broke -through because at this point 
it found ‘a very weak spot in the range. The Karakorum-Hindii Kush range 
has in Hunza-Chitr.al a sharper curvature than the Himalaya, and this must 
have strained and cracked the rocks out of which it is built. Ihe Himalaya 
curvature is convex to the south, and thus turns its back upon the rain-bearing 
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winds. The Hindu Kush curvature is concave to the south, and opens its arms ta 
these winds. The Hindu Kush thus furnishes its rivers with a converging basin, 
which has enabled them to cut the range into fragments. 

The Tirich Mir teress.—North from Tirich Mir a perpendicular buttress 
projects from the Hindu Kush and deflects the Oxus to the north; it resetnbles 
the buttress of Kamet, and in the same way as the latter issues from the culminfd- 
ing point of the Zaskar range, so does the former protrude from the Hindu Kush 
at the place of its greatest vertical expansion. 

Passes over the Hindu Kush . — The beds of the great rivers that pierce the 
Southern Hindu Kush range provide thoroughfares, and the number of well- 
known passes over this range is consequently not large. The Darkot (15,000 
feet) is perhaps the most important ; it crosses the range opposite to the Baroghii 
(12,460 feet) and Shawitakh (12,560 feet) passes of the Northern Hindu Kush. 

The Northern Plindu Kush is pierced by a few torrential streams, but by no 
great river. It is crossed by an extraordinary number of passes : west of longi¬ 
tude 67“ there are the Sharak Kushta, the Barkak and several others between 
10,000 and 11,000 feet. Further east there are the Irak (13,600 feet), the Chahardar 
(13,900 feet), crossed by the Afghan Boundary Commission in 1886, the Kaoshan 
(14,340 feet), crossed by Alexander the Great, and the Khawak (11,040 feet), a 
great trade route. Near the trijunction of the basins of the Indus, Oxus and 
Tarim, there are numerous passes which average in height about 16,000 feet, two 
of them however being low, namely the Baroghii (12,460 feet) and the Shawi- 
takh (12,560). 

The length of the Karakorum-Hindu Kush range from Tirich Mir to Central 
Tibet is 1000 miles, the length of the great Himalaya range from Nanga Parbat 
to Namcha Barwa is 1500 miles. The Karakorum-Hindu Kush range follows a 
curved alignment concave to the south (frontispiece chart. Part I), the Great 
Himalaya follows a curved alignment concave to the north. The curvature of 
the Himalaya is very conspicuous upon maps because the mountain range borders 
the flat low plains of Northern India; and it has attracted the attention and 
interest of geologists. But the curvature of the Karakorum-Hindu Kush range is 
hidden upon maps, amongst surrounding mountains, and it has received no 
attention outside geography. 

(The recent survey of Chitral has brought to light certain errors in the original 
survey of the Hindu Kush ; see Chapter 25 of Part HI.) 
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CHAPTER 15. 


TRANS-HIMALAYA. 


The mountainous area of Tibet now known as Trans-HimMaya was discovered 
an 1906 by Sven Pledin, and was explored by him in the years 1906-1908. He 
made seven independent crossings of the whole Trans-Himalaya region in differ¬ 
ent parts. His interesting account of these explorations is to be found in Volume 
III of Southern Tibet. In its central part Trans-Himalaya is 140 miles wide 
from south to north and extends from latitude 29® to 31° ; it is about 600 miles 
long from west to east, and extends from longitude 81°' to 91°. 

The eastern and western sections of the Great Plimalaya range are both 
bent northwards by the PTimalayan curvature, and these two curved arms em¬ 
brace Southern Tibet between them. The two lesser ranges of Southern Tibet 
that are situated in rear of the Himalaya, are curved in approximate parallelism 
to the latter. The centre of curvature of all these three ranges is near latitude 
39° 30' and longitude 87° 50'; but this geometrical centre is only a theoretical 
point and has no scientific significance. 

The southern boundary of Trans-Himalaya conforms to the Himalayan 
curvature, and from Lake Pangong to Lake Tengri Nor is in the shape of a 
loop ; the northern boundary is approximately straight from Pangong to Tengri 
Nor. The Himalayan curvature is not repeated in the long Aling Kangri range 
north of Trans-Himalaya. Trans-Himalaya appears to be an extensive mountainous 
area that has suffered from horizontal compression not only in a meridional 
direction, but also from west to east owing to the embrace of the Himalayan 
arms. 

Until Sven Hedin explored Trans-Himalaya the region had been believed 
to be a level plateau traversed from west to east by one or more linear ranges. 
In 1874 the Survey explorer Pandit Nain Singh followed a long straight trough 
containing a continuous series of lakes, and he described it as so level that he 
could have driven a bullock cart along it; this trough was north of Trans- 
Himalaya. Starting from Ladakh, Nain Singh passed to the north of the Aling 
Kangri peak (24,000 feet) and for more than 800 miles he travelled nearly due 
east, and saw to his south an almost continuous range of snow-mountains. This 
range is shown on Sven Hedin’s orographical map (LXXXIX, Vol. VII) as the 
chain of Aling Kangri; it is situated immediately north of Trans-Himalaya. 
Its alignment as represented by Sven Hedin exhibits no curvature towards the 
south (frontispiece chart, Part I). 
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In the following table the most important features of Trans-Tliiiialaya are 
compared with those of the Himalaya. 


— 

Himalaya. 

Tians-Hiraalaya. 

Length 

1,.50() miles .... 

600 miles. 

Width 

In Nepal from watershed to plains 

140 miles in the centre, narrowing 

140 miles ; 

to 20 miles at eastern and 


In Punjab from crest-line to plains 
110 miles. 

western ends. 

Heieht of visible foot 

Plains of India 1.000 feet . 

Plateau of Tibet 16,000 feet. 

Heights 

Peaks considerably liigher . 

P.T,s8es generally higher. 

General appearance . 

One long high central crest-line 

No marked crest-line or central 

dommates the region. 

alignment. 

Drainage 

The whole region is divided into 

No divi.sion by rivers, drainage 

drain.xge basins by transverse 

flows into small irregular lakes ; 


rivers, and these basins have de¬ 

a few minor streams food the 


termined the political and racial 
bonndaries. 

Tsangpo. 

Shape 

_ 

A long zone of uniform width 

Wide in the centre, tapering to¬ 
wards east and west. 


Tlie two governing features of the Himalaya have been (1) its long domi¬ 
nating crest-line, and (2) its separation into Wnsverse drainage units by great 
rivers! These features are absent from Trans-Himalaya., and we can see no 
orderly arrangement either in lines of elevation or in courses of drainage. 

A popular account of Sven Hedin’s explorations w^as piiblislicd in his book 
entitled Trans-Himalaya in 3 volumes: he left Ladakh for Trans-Himalaya in 
June 1906 and Tcturned to India in August 1908. The following quotations 
are made to explain tlie impressions which he received of the region now 
called Trans-Himalaya 

(1) “ The mountain ranges are ill-defined and confusing. It is a desolate 

“chaos of mountains.” 

(2) “ On the north side of Trans-Himalaya the predominating lines are 

“ undulating: on the south side the valleys arc boldly excavated 
“ in rock masses.” (The monsoon preci])itation is more abundant 
on the south side.) 

(3|f“ On the eastewi flank of Targo-Gaiigri 5 glaciers are deeply embedded. 
“ Targo-Gangri is a lofty isolated massive, majestic and doiniiiating. 

(4) “ January, 1908, 40 degrees below zero ; crossed the Karakorum range 
“south-east of Arport Tso ” (lat. 34°, long. 82°)., 

(6) “ Trans-Himalaya is the watershed between the Indian Ocean on the 
“south and the enclosed drainage depression on the north.” 

(6) “ A singular coimtiy; the mountains do not form continuous chains, but 
“ rise in rolls of weathering products or steep humps of solid rock> 
“apparently wdthout any order.” 

I j 2 
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(7) “ Trans-Himalaya is a host of different ranges, a folded system of the 

“Earth’s crust, surpassed in loftiness by the Himalayas, but their 
“equal in massiveness and importance.” 

(8) “ In the area of the Central ’Frans-Himalaya the crust wrinkles are bent, 

“ txirned and pressed together, as if they had been exposed to lateral 
“stresses from west and east as well as from the north.” 

The high peak of Aling Kangri was discovered by Nain Singh; it has figured 
largely in Tibetan geography. . For years it was thought to mark the easterly 
prolongation of the Great Karakorum range, but it is now believed to be consider¬ 
ably south of the Karakorum alignment. Sven Pledin refers to it thus 

“ Aling Kangri is a snow-clad moimtain group, the reiatioo of which to 
Trans-Himalaya has not yet been ascertained.” 

In Trans-Himalaya Sven Hedin crossed a great number of passes averaging 
in height 17,600 feet, a few exceeding 18,000, and one (the Ding La) 19,308 feet. 

Although the area of Trans-Himalaya is a confused and chaotic mass of 
disorderly ridges, it is bounded by 3 definite ranges:— 

(1) On the south-west by the Kailas range; a granite range about 20 miles 

broad. 

(2) On the south-east by the Nyenchen-tang-lha, a strongly marked range 

higher and wider than the Kailas. 

(3) On the north by the Aling Kangri range. 

The following peaks on the Nyenohen-tang-lha were fixed by Colonel Kyder 
in 1904 : 


Name. 

Height in feet. 

Latitude. 

I.fOngitude. 

Raio ......... 

22,950 

Of » 

29 64 7 

O / ff 

90 2 3 

Rwi. 

20,207 

29 61 26 

90 13 25 

Rw« . 

21,694 

30 18 9 

90 29 7 

E212 . 

20.456 

29 67 7 

90 32 46 

E21’ . . . . 

23,256 

30 22 17 

90 35 19 

. 

20,366 

30 27 37 

90 41 41 

R222 or Samden Khansa of A-K .... 

20.676 

30 47 55 

91 25 54 

R22* . 

21,543 

30 60 38 

91 29 40 

R22* . 

20.130 

30 30 33 

91 62 9 


Sir Charles Bell writes, “ I spent about a week in the Re-ting monastery 
“ north of Lhasa, not far from the Nyen-chen-tang-lha; and whilst I was there, 
“ discussed with a very intelligent Lama the spelling and meaning of the name of 
“this range. He gave the spelling as Nyen-chen-tang-lha. The meaning is 
‘Hhe spirit of the expanse of great fear. One is struck by the nearly equal 
“ altitude of this long row of peaks. Hence perhaps the word tang, a level expanse. 
“ The last syllable is not the La of a pass, but the Lha of spirit or god, the same word 
“ as is found in Lhasa, the place of the gods.” 
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Bell also writes, “ the word Kangri or Grangri means a snow-moimtain, and 
“ naturally figures largely on maps of Tibet. The initial letter K or G is pronounced 
“ like a K rather deep down in the throat over the central parts of Tibet, iiud like 
a G in the east and west. Personally I favour K, the Lhasa pronunciation.** 
I'he following peaks of Trans-Himalaya were fixed in .1904 from the Tsaugpo 
valley, by Colonel H. Wood who saw these peaks on his north : 


Name* 

Height in foet. 

Latitude. 

..n 

Loiigitudo. 

.. 

20,437 

0 / // 

31 6 18 

p f ff 

81 13 67 

Kailas. 

22,028 

31 4 2 

81 18 50 

.. 

21,600 

29 66 16 

84 33 33 

W»34. 

23,160 

29 60 4 

84 36 39 

. 

. 21,300 

29 48 49 

84 38 8 

W“2 .. 

20,628 

29 43 16 

86 10 11 

WW’. 

20,616 

29 26 45 

86 21 44 

Wwo or Oho-ur-dzong. 

21,300 

29 27 43 

85 23 8 

Wf« ......... 

20,762 

29 26 37 

85 23 18 

WS8 ! ! ! . . . 

21,097 

29 29 25 

86 24 62 

. 

21,227 

29 28 30 

86 24 63 

W«> .. 

20,000 

29 33 26 

87 8 38 
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CHAPTER 16. 

'J'HE KUNLUN AND THE JMUZTAGH ATA. 

The Kuiiluii range is the northern border of the Tibet protuberancCj as the 
Himalaya is its southerji border. T hroughout the whole length of Tibet, from 
longitude 77° to 93°. the Kunlun is a continuous range of snow mountains, gener¬ 
ally lower in height than the Himalaya but of a similar width. Since-ftthe first 
edition of this book was pubhshed in 1907, the remarkable series of explorations 
carried out by Sir Aurel Stein have added considerably to our knowledge of 
the i^unlun (see Chapter 9); a portion of tbe Eastern Kunlun is still however 
unexoloTt^d. 

The two Kunlun, ranges are known as the Northern Kunlun and the 
Sonthein Kunlun. The Southern Kunlun is the inner range, and as in the 
ca.se of the Himalaya this inner range is also the maiii watershed. Sven Hedin 
regards the Southern Kunlun as “the highest range of the system,” and Stein 
agrees with this view. Stein however found that the highest peak of the whole 
Kunlun, now well-known in geogra]:)hy under the name of Muztagh (23,890 feet), 
is situated on the Northern Kunlun. In 1901 Stein surveyed the Kunlun 
south of Ivliotan : he entered the mountains by the debouchure of the Yiiriing- 
Kash river, the eastern branch of the Khotan river. He explored the deep 
rocky gorge through which this river has carved its way tlirough the Northern 
Kunlun range : he discovered that the upper course of the Yurung-Kash lies 
in deep defiles which pass west and south of the great Muztagh Peak. {Memoir 
on mafs of Chinese Turkistan by Sir Aurel Stein, published as voluihe XVII, 
“ Becords of the Survey of India, 1923). Stein describes this peak as “ the 
“ ciilminating massif of the Northern Kunlun range.” He writes of it as “the ever 
conspicuous pyramid of Muztagh.” It is thus clear that the Y^urung-Kasli 
rises between the two Kunlun ranges and that it has its sources botb in the gla¬ 
ciers of Muztagh and also on the northern slopes of the Southern Kunlun. 
The Keriya Daiya and the Clsarchan Darya also pass through the Northern Kun¬ 
lun and have their sources on the Southern. Stein also explored the bends 
and the Kunlun gorge of the Karakash, which is the western branch of the Khotan 
river. To the east of the Karakash gorge the Northern Kimlun is known 
locally ns the Ulug Muztagh. 

In the following table a comparison is mode between the two great border 
ranges of Tibet, i. e. between the Himalaya and the Kunlun, 



Hiiaalaya, 

Kunlun. 

Height of highest peak 

► Mount Everest 29,002 feet 

Muztagh 23,890 feet. 


















OfWOlA , 
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Crest-lines 


Length 


Average width from crest to 
plains. 


Height of plains at the foot 
of the mountains. 


Foot of the range 


Drainage . 


Himalaya. 


There is only one main Crest¬ 
line in the Great Himalaya. 


1,600 miles 


From watershed range in Nepal 
to plains 140 miles: from 
main crest in Punjab to plains 
110 miles. 

1,600 feet. 

If the plains in India were as 
high as those of Kunlim, the 
Siwalik range would be sub¬ 
merged and many of the outer 
Himalaya hills also. 

The Siwalik chain forms the 
foot of the Himalaya range. 


In Ktimaun and Nepal many 
rivers have cut through the 
great range to the watershed 
range in rear. In Punjab the 
main crest is a watershed. 
The Indus, Tsangpo, Sutlej 
and Karnali bring drainage 
from Tibet across the Hima¬ 
laya. The Indus and Tsangpo 
arc longitudinal rivers in 
Tibet, in othpr wools they 
have to flow for hundreds of 
miles behind the Himalaya 
before they can find an outlet 
from the plateau into India. 
The Karnali is a transverse- 
river. The Indus has a longi¬ 
tudinal tributary in the Shyok. 


Kunlun. 


There are two parallel crest¬ 
lines in the Kunlun, as in the 
Hindu Kush ; they are known 
as the Northern Kunlun and 
the Southern Kunlun. 

Length similar but not Imown 
with the same exactitude. 

From Muztagh peak on Northern 
Kunlun to plains 80 miles : 
from Southern Kunhm crest 
to plains 100 miles. 

4,600 feet. 

This great height of the border¬ 
ing plains must dimiuisli the 
visible width of the range. 


Stein writes, “ Throughout the 
whole length of the Kunlun 
the foot of its northern slopes 
is formed by a glaci? of gravel 
40 miles wide and utterly 
sterile.” 

Drainage and rivers are relat¬ 
ively insignificant. The 
Yurung-Kash, tlie Keriya 
Darya, the Charchan Darya 
have their sources on the 
northern slopes of the South 
Kunlun range and cut 
through the North Kunlun. 
The Yarkand and Karakash 
are the only rivers that rise in 
Tibets they are fed from the 
Karakorum and they cut 
through botli the North and 
the South Kunlun ranges. 
The Yarkand is a longitudinal 
river, the Karaka.sh is pri¬ 
marily a transverse river al¬ 
though it has td flow for over 
a hundred mile.s in a longitu¬ 
dinal trough between the two 
Kunlun ranges, before it can 
find an outlet from the plateau 
into the Takla Makixn plains. 
The Yarkand has a longitu¬ 
dinal tributary in the Shaks- 
gam. 
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Himalaya* 

Kimlurt, 

Watorshod 

In Nepal and Kiimaim the 
Himalayan watershed ia a 
lessor range in rear of the 
main crest. In the Punjab 
the main crest is the 
Himalayan watershed. Four 
of the Indian rivers rise in 
Tibet in rear of the Himalaya. 

In the Kimlun there are two 
parallel ranges : the southern 
is the main crest-line and it 
is also the main watershed. 
Two of the Turkistau rivers 
rise in Tibet in rear of the 
Kxinlun. 

Oiuvatuie . 

The Himalayan alignment has 
a oircxilar ourvatme concave 
to the north. 

The Southern Kunlun align- j 
ment is linear and is not curv- 
1 ed: the Northern Kunlun 
has a serpentine curvature 
changing from concave to 
the north in longitude 81° to 
convex in 87°. 


It is customary in literature to refer to the “ Western Kunlim ” and the 
“ Eastern Kunlun,” the boundary being about longitude 82°: but these ex¬ 
pressions are descriptions only and ore in no way geographical names. The 
expression Northern Kunlun and Southern Kunlun are recognised geogra¬ 
phical names. 

From longitude 76° to 82° the North and South Kunlun ranges run parallel 
to one another about 20 miles apart. In longitude 82° they diverge', east 
of 82° the Southern Kunlun range (latitude 36°) continues without changing 
its alignment as far east as longitude 94°, but the Northern Kunlun changes 
direction to the north-east: the two ranges thus separate and in longitude 
94° they are over 200 miles apart, the space intervening between them being known 
as the' plains and swamps of Tsaidam. Where the Kunlun ranges diverge, 
the Northern Kunlun is named the Astin Tagh (formerly the Altyn Tagh) 
and the Southern Kunlun is named the Arka Tagh. There is an unexplored 
gap of 200 miles in tlie Arka Tagh (longitude 83° to 87°) but as a high range enters 
this gap from the west, and a high range emerges from the eastward end of the 
gap, Sven Hedin has concluded that the Ai*ka Tagh is a continuous chain. 

“ West of the unknown space,” he writes {Smthem Tibet, Vol. VII, p. 584), 
“ we have the mighty Southern Kunlun system, and east of it are the no less 
“powerful ranges of Arka Tagh, both systems with eternal snows and glaciers. 
“ It may therefore be regarded as extremely unlikely that there should not be 
“ a connection between the two.” 

Muztagh Peak (23,890 feet). 

This, the highest peak of the Kunlun, vras observed by Sir Aiirel Stein 
in 1900 and again in 1907. Stein’s exploration^ gave rise to an historical puzzle 
that has attracted much attention- 
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In 1865 Mr. Johnson of the Survey ^of India travelled from Leh to Khotan, 
and he reported to General Walker that he had climbed the Muztagh peak, then 
known as E 61. Mr. Hennessey, who was in charge of the computing office 
at Dehra Dun, did not doubt that Johnson had climbed the peak, but he concluded 
from Johnson’s report that the adopted height of the peak was too great by 1,000 
feet. GeuQral Walker differed from Mr. Hennessey, he did not believe that 
Johnson could have climbed the Muztagh peak at all. 

In 1900 Sir Aurel Stein explored the same mountain area of the Kunlun 
that had been surveyed by Johnson 36 years before. Stein’s surveys of 1900 re¬ 
vealed striking discrepancies between the actual topography and that represented 
in Johnson’s map. The puzzle became even more difficult when in 1906 Stein 
resumed his explorations of the head-waters of the Yimmg-Kash. Stein found 
that the Yurung-Kash river cuts a gorge 13,000 feet deep south of the Muztagh 
peak, and he realised that if Johnson had climbed the peak, he must have crossed 
this deep gorge prior to the climb. But Johnson’s map showed the course of 
the river to be north of the peak, and nowhere south. 

Many years after Stein’s explorations Major K. Mason became aware of 
this problem, and determined to investigate it. Mason could not conceive it 
possible that Johnson, who had a high reputation as a surveyor and who was 
an experienced triangulator, could have mistaken the position of the peak which 
he had climbed. Mason’s first clue to the solution was found in Colonel 
Trotter’s report of Kishen Singh’s exploration in 1873 : in this report was 
the following curious statement: “ Mr. Johnson states that in his recon* 

“ naissance from the Kunlun, one of his three trigonometrically fixed points 
“ on which his work was based turned out to have been incorrectly plotted on his 
“ board.” Mason could not find Johnson’s original plane-table sketches, and when 
he examined the map made from them be found all three points correctly plotted. 
Mason quotes from General AValker’s letter to the Government of India dated 
January 24, 1867: “Johnson’s report would have been ridiculed had it been 
“ published as it came from his pen. His map placed Elchi 40 miles north of 

“ its true latitude. I sat him down by ray side. 1 showed him how 

“to correct his map .. I gave him more credit than he deserved, 

for “ I said nothing about his mistakes.” 

Mason’s investigation of this survey problem is very interesting and lucid ; 
it was published in the Alpine Journal for November 1921 under the title “ Johnson’s 
“Suppressed Ascent of E 61,” and it will repay the attention of mountain sur¬ 
veyors. 

The puzzle had become widely discussed, the difficulties o£ solving it were 
considerable. It was not a straight-forward mathematical problem, but an intricate 
mixture of topographical errors due to wrong plotting. Different Bolutions had 
been advocated, and controversy had even become heated. It is therefore most 
satisfactory that the solution given in Major Mason’s paper has been accepted 
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on a]l sides. Mason’s conclusions, the correctness of whicli cannot be doubted, 
may be summarised as follows (this quotation is abbreviated):— 

“ Though Johnson thought he had climbed peak E 61, it is ceitain that he was 
“ not even on the range that contains it. It is probable that peak Zokputaran 
‘‘(22,639 feet) was the actual peak he climbed. Johnson appears to have been 
“ a better triangulator than topographer.” 

In Stein’s Memoir on Maps of Chinese Tuxkdstan, published in by the 

Survey of India, the Muztagh peak is given the designation But the 

symbol K is a purely Karakorum symbol, and K® is a Karakorum peak. The 
original symbol for the Muztrigh peak was E 61, and in the original synopsis of 
triangulation it is called Kunlun No. 5: in the modern triangulation chart it 
is Peak 1/61 A. 


NoETH-EASTERN TiBET. 

South of the Arka Tagh (latitude 36®) in North-eastern Tibet are the follow¬ 
ing parallel ranges which have been traced from about Icn^tude 89® to 94®: 
Kojko-shili (latitude 35|®) 

Dunbure (latitude 34|®) 

Tang La (latitude 33®). 

The last named has been suggested as a possible easterly extension of the 
Karakorum (see frontispiece chart Part 1). There is an error in the drawing 
of this chart; the north-easterly direction of the Astin Tagh (called Altyn 
Tagh on the chart) should have been continued as far east as longitude 94®, 
almost to latitude 40® ; east of 94° its direction is from north-east to south-east, 
and at the change of direction the name Astin Tagh is replaced by that 
of Nan Shan: it passes north of Lake Kuku Nor (Koko Nor) in longitude 
100 .® 

Easterly Termination of the Kunlun .—As the Kunlun trends eastwards 
into China, it breaks up into minor ramifications, as the Hindu Kush does in 
Afghanistan. There is however this difference, that whereas the Hindu Kush 
does not split up into secondary folds until it has emerged from the high plateau 
and descended to lower levels, the Kunlun begins to tlirow off its branches 
before it has left. Tibet. Eastern Tibet is very intricate, no surveys have been 
made, and it is not possible at^present to analyse the moimtains from existing 
data, or to determine the relations of the Kunlun to the numerous ranges that 
traverse western China between the Hoang Ho and Yangtze rivers. 

The Koko-shili. —When Welhy travelled in 1896 from west to east through 
northern Tibet he inarched south of the Koko-shih range for a long distance. 
Sven Hedin explored the long trough to the north between the Koko-shih and the 
Kunlun. In longitude 94® *20' the Koko-shili is cut through by a northern afilu- 
ent of the Yangtze, but east of the gorge it becorhes, under the name of Baian 
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Kara Ula, the water-parting between the Hoang Ho and Yangtze. Welby’s 

Abrupt ” peak and the “ King Oscar ” peak of Sven Hedin rise from this range. 

The Tangla. — The Tangla range forms the water-parting in Tibet between 
the Yangtze and Salween, and Prejevalsky traced an affluent of the former 
almost to its source in the Tangla at a height of 16,400 feet. 

The explorer Kishen Singh traversed Tibet from south to north, from Lhasa 
to Saichu, and crossed over several ranges : the following are extracts from the 
narrative of his journey in the interior of Tibet (J. B. N. Hennessey: “Re¬ 
port on the explorations in Great Tibet and Mongolia made by A-K in 1879- 
1882”):-- 

(i) “ We reached the Lani La pass by an easy ascent of miles. 

“ The Lani La range comes from the east, and far off in that direc- 
tion are some high peaks covered with perpetual snow. ” 

(ii) “ Tangla is a long range of mountains running from the west and pos- 

“sessing several snowy peaks and spurs.” 

(hi) “ The .Dunbiire Khuthul pass has an easy ascent. The general direc- 

“ tion of the long range bearing this name is from east to west. ’ ^ 

(iv) “ We crossed the Koko-shili Khuthul pass, which has an easy ascent. 

“The general direction of the range is from east to west.” 

(v) “A steep ascent of miles then brought us to the Angirtakshia 

“ Khuthul pass. The Angirtakshia, a long range, lies east and west.”* 

The Muztagh Ata and Sarikol Ranges. 

The Muztagh Ata and Sarikol ranges are twm parallel mountain chains that 
form the eastern flank of the Pamir plateau, and that trend from soutli-soiith- 
east to north -north-west (frontispiece to Part I). The more easterly of the two 
is the Muztagh Ata range, called by Humboldt the Bolor and by Hayward the 
Kizil-Art. It rises like a wall from the Tarim deserts, and is surmounted by 
glaciers and snow-clad peaks. 

The Muztagh Ata range is shown on the chart as a direct continuation of 
the Kunlun, on the authority of Stoliczka. 

In 1900 Sir Aurel Stein made a survey of the Sarikol Valley, and Ram Singh 
carried triangulation along the Muztagh Ata range. Ram Singh’s triangulation 
showed that the Kungurf (or Shiwakte) section of the range rises in one peak 
Kongur-debe (25,146 feet) considerably higher than Muztagh Ata (24,321 feet). 
I^onguT-debe is the highest peak that is situated north of the Karakorum and 
Himalaya. ‘ 

The Sarikol range, —The Sarikol range, running parallel to the Muztagh Ata 
on the west and at a distance of 30 or 40 miles from the latter, is the lower range 

^Angirtakshia is a local name for an easterly extension of the Kunlun. 

t Sir Aurel Stein prefers the spelling Kongur. 

K 2 
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of the two, and its peaks do not reach 20,000 feet. Nevert^heless it is a primary 
water-parting of Asia, ite western slopes draining into the Oxus and sea of Aral, 
its eastern into the Tarim river and the lagoons of Lop Nor. The Sarikol range 
separates the Taghdumbash Pamir from the Little Pamir, and is crossed by the 
Nezatash (14,916 feet), the Uzbel (16,200 feet), and other passes. 

The trough enclosed between the Miiztagh Ata and Sarikol ranges is known 
as the Sarikol valley; it extends from the Taghdumbash Pamir to the Little 
Kara Kul lake. The plains of the Taghdumbash Pamir form a southern conti¬ 
nuation of the Sarikol valley ; and the plains of Tashkurgan and of Tagharma 
are in the valley itself. 

The Tashkurgan river drains the Taghdumbash Pamir and the northern 
slopes of the Hindu Kush, and passes into the Sarikol valley: in the valley it 
bends at right angles, and piercing the Muztagh Ata range escapes through a 
precipitous gorge to the plains of Taiim. The northern portion of the trough 
between the Sarikol and Muztagh Ata range is drained by the Ulu-Art and Ikebel- 
su rivers, whi(?h unite and force a passage through the Muztagh Ata range at the 
Gaz defile. 
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APPENDIX 2. 

Mountainejering in its relation to GEOQRAPny. 

We are on the eve of changes in India ; it mil be a mwfortune when they come, if Euro¬ 
pean geographers are divided into opposing camps over questions of place-names. The Survey 
of India is the geographical department of the Government : it keeps the Government in touch 
with the people on geographical questions. As a department it has derived great bcneht from 
surveys made by mountaineers at high altitudes in the Karakorum: valuable geographical 
knowledge has on these occasions been gained. In the summer of 1892 Sir Martin Conway 
accompanied by Lieut.. C. G. Bruce explored the Hispar, Biafo and Baltoro glaciers ; ho was the 
Erst mountaineer to make surveys of the liighor Karakorum. {Climbing and Exphration in 
the Kafahonm-Himalaya, 1894.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Bullock-Workman spent many summers between 1898 and 1912 in surveying 
the Karakorum glaciers, and in exploring those of Haramosh and Nun Kua(Two Summers 
in the Ice-Wilds of Eastern Karakorum, 1917). They worked in helpful harmony with the Survey 
of India. The following was the last letter received by the Survey from Mrs. Bullock- 
Workman “ I should be obliged if you could tell me whether the Survey regards the Hindu 
“ Kush as the westerly ejttension of the Karukorum range. I should bo glad to know this 
“ before I refer to it. 

Yours faithfully, 

F. Bullock-Woekman.” 

IDuring his long residence in Kashmir Dr. Arthur Neve was in fre-iuent communication with 
the Survey, and his explorations oontributod to our understanding of the Karakorum. {1 hirty 
Years in Kashmir, 1913). 

In 1909 Dr, Longstafi discovered the peak of Teram Kangri: it had been hidden by other 
peaks from the Siirvoy observers, and had escaiKxl their theodolites. Dr. LongstafE’s disco¬ 
veries also, brought to hght large errors both in the original mapping of tlie Siacheu glacier and 

in. the alignment of the great Karakorum watershed. 

The Survey has been indebted in more ways than one to General Bruce. Ho has known 
the Himalaya from end to end, and he has been able to speak Himalayan languages. Ho dis¬ 
covered the origin of the mysterious name Makalu,* and he was the first to hear the name Cliomo 
Lungma from Bhotias. He has referred also to many other names. He gave Morahead a 
place in the Mount Everest Expedition, 1922. His book Twenty Years in the Himalaya 
has been the useful companion of many geographers, and the Survey has regarded him as their 

colleague. 

After so many years of co-operation it will be a misfortune if a breach occurs or if lU-feelmg 
arises between the mountaineers and the Survey over geographical names. Much as moun¬ 
taineers have done to help the Survey, the latter have frequently lielped the mountaineers : 
the maps of glaciers made by mountaineers have always been based upon the triangulation of the 
Survey: they have been dejiendent also upon the Survey heights. 

The discoveries by the Survey of the peaks of K^, of Casherbrum and Masherbrum, of 
Rakaposhi, of Kunjut, Hunza-Kunji and Shyok-Nubra ha ve been of paramount importance. 

*8ee Chapter 3 of this hook. Brace iraced the name Makalu to the river Kamalung , 
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When diUerencea occur between the Survey luid mountaineers over place-names^ they can gen¬ 
erally bo traced to the facts, that the Sur\'ey is more in touch with people of the country, and 
attaches greater weight to local ideas. This was the reason why the Survey opposed Mr. Fresh- 
field’s attempts to. attach the names Gauri Sankar and ChomoKankar to Mount Ever(jat. This 
was the reason why Morshead gave a footnote to the Everest map explaining that the Tibet¬ 
an names were not real: this has been the reason why civil and iK>litical officers and sportsmen 
have always supported the Survey, for they are in touch with the hill people also, And thia 
has been tl\e underlying reason why the double names recently pro|)Osed for the Karakorum 

have been opposed. 

It has been unfortunate that Dr. Longstalf should have felt it necessary to bring forward 
two complaints against the Survey in a public meeting in London of the Royal Geographical 
Society, one concerning a pass and one concerning a mountain. Such complaints, if argued in 
public, lead to clas.s-feeling. 

Dr. Longataff complained that the name of a pass on the Karakorum was given on a survey 
map as Bilafond La instead of Saltoro La. The well-known mountameers, the Bullock-Work¬ 
mans, had adopted the name Bilafond La. The Survey has to deal with hundreds of passes 
many of wliieh separate two races and thus have two names. It is not possible for it to know 
all the arguments for and against the alternate names of every pass; nor is it possible to give 
both names to a pass upon a map, for they conceal the hill drawing. It can be realised how the 
Survey accepted the name from Mrs. Bullock-W'orkman. 

Dr. Longstaff liimself had stated in 1910 that the local people “ called the pass Bilafond 
La The Survey naturally attached weight to the name that was in common use amongst 
the local people. And both. Dr. Longstaff and Mrs. Bullock-Workman were in agreement about 
this name. As Dr. Longstaff had been the discoverer of the Saltoro Pass, of the upper part of 
the Siacheii glacier and of Teram Kangri peak, his authority was recognised and his decision would 
have been accepted by the Survey as final. Until I heard Dr. Longstaff’s speech at the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1930, I had no idea that he objected to the name Bilafond La. I was 
taken completely by surprise. Twenty years had elapsed, and my memory did not enable me 
to reply to Dr. Longstaff’s complaint. I listened to it with regret. When afterwards I consult¬ 
ed Sir Gerald Lenox Conyngham, who had been Superintendent of the Trigonometrical Survey 
at tlie time, ho shared my astonishment. As this is an exceptional case, in which a geographical 
name had obtained an important place in history before its exact application and local meaning 
had been discovered, the question will be considered again in Chapter 18 (Part III) upon Glaciers 
and their surveys”. 

On one occasion the Survey received the following letter from Mr. MacKinnon, the distinguish¬ 
ed Himalayan uatiiraUst 

“ I do not know where you got your name Borendra for the pass leading into the Baspa. 
I have crossed it several times, and on each occasion the bill-men with me have called it the 
Buxanghati. I thought you might like to know this.” Such a letter is helpful and would be 
sure of receiving attention. Everyone would wish to support Dr. Longstaff when he strives 
to maintain historic tradition. But on occasions there are different interpretations of history 
and then the only remedy is co-operation. 

I have already referred in Chapter 3 to the controversy over the moimtain name Karakorum, 
and have explained how this name entered into geography in 1820 and how it came to be accept¬ 
ed by the Survey in 1876. I only refer to it again to show how disagreements over history may 
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arise. The name Karakorum was adopted in 1876 in preference to Muztagh by high geographaal 
authorities. Since 1876 this name has been in use by the Government of India and l)y the Gov- 
emmenb of Kashmir; for two generations it has been taught in geographical text-books in the 
schools of India, Eui'OJK! and America; and it has been accepted by European geographers 
and scientists, by civil and political officers, by the army authorities, by the resident populations 
and missionaries and by generations of the travelling public. To displace such a name from 
its traditional place is a step that requires an overwhelming case: before the Surveyor General 
of India could sanction its displacement he would have to be prepared to meet objections from 
all sides. At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society at which the name Karakorum 
for the mountains of Baltistan was being discussed, Dr. Longstaff expkined his primary reason 
for preferring the name Muztagh to Karakorum, and he spoke as follows “ I am very keen 
“ on the historical side of this question. ‘ The first man whose writings are of practical interest 
“ to the mountaineer is Vigne, and Vigne speaks of the Muztagh.’ Everyone will sympathise 
with Dr. Longsta.ff’s historic feelings, the Survey bases its nomenclature upon history; but 
Dr. Longstaff means “ mountaineering history ” ; and the Survey means “geographical history”, 
and the two histories are not in accord. The following list shows the names allotted to the 
mountain range of Baltistan in geographical history, before the Survey of India had commenced 
their surveys:— 

1820. Mobrcroft had used Karakorum. 

1830. Humboldt had used Karakorum. 

1842. Vigne used Muztagh (map dated 1842). 

1850. Alex. Cunningham used Karakorum. 

Dr. Longstaff ignores Moorcroft because he was not a mountaineer. Mountaineering his¬ 
tory begins with Vigne. But mountains have not as a rule received their names from men 
climbing to their summits: the name Himfilaya was given to the snowy range by people living 
at low levels and beholding the range from below. The name Dhaulagiri (white mountain) 
was obviously introduced by pt'ople who had a distant view of the mountain; at a distance 
the whiteness is its distinctive feature, but this whiteness ceases to be the distinguislimg mark 
when the observer is so high as to he surrounded by snow peaks on all sides. Ihe mountain 
name Bandarpunch (monkey’s tail) seems very appropriate at a long distance, as the resem¬ 
blance of the peak’s outline to a monkey’s tail i.s striking, but this resemblance is no longer 
apparent when the observer climbs above the snow-line. 
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DIAGEAMMATIO GROSS SECTIONS of the HIMALAYA 



CHARJ XIV 


drawn at right angles to the Great Range 

Oross-Sections 1 to 4. 


No. 1 THROUGH KASHMIR. 



No. 2 THROUGH KANGRA AND TIBET. 



No. 3 THROUGH NANDA DEVI. 



No. 4 THROUGH DHAULAGIRI 
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Pains of Bengal 


CHART XV 


DIAGRAMMATIC CROSS SECTIONS of the HIMALAYA 
drawn at right angles to the Great Range 

Cross-Sections 5 to 7. 


No. 5 THROUGH GAURI SANKAR. 



No. 7 THROUGH KANOHENJUNGA. 
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CHART XVI 


BIFURCATIONS 
of the 

GREAT HIMALAYAN RANGE 

Scale 1" = 32 Miles 
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FIGURE 1 


Bifurcation near Nampa 


Bifurcation near Dhaulagiri 


HIMALAYAN 
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FIGURE 3 
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Bifurcation in the 

Great Uiraalayan Range at the Sntlej 


Bifurcation near Badrinath 
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UiAUKAM to iLLOSTRATE 


Firstly, the conjunGtion of the Karakorum^Kailas and Ladakh Ranges in Western Tibet. 
Secondly, the positions of the Sasir and Haramosh Ridges. 
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, SECJTION 
along the crest line of the 
HGfDU KUSH-KABAKOEUM RANGE 
from Afghanist^ to Tibet 
showing how the range is being cut 
by rivers into isolated blocks 
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THE GLACIERS AND RIVERS OF THE HIMALAYA 

AND TIBET. 


CHAPTER 17. 

THE SNOWFALL AND P^AINFAIiL. 

N O Himalayan problems have undergone sucb vicissitudes dining the last half 
century as those relating to snowfall. As our scientific knowledge has been 
widening, our conclusions have been undergoing changes slowly and imper¬ 
ceptibly. It is only by reading old reports that we realise how changes of thought 

have cdnie about. Geographers have been confronted by three questions : 

(1) How much snow falls upon the high peaks in a year ? 

(2) To what atmospheric current is this snowfall due ? 

(3) Is the snow of the high peaks being annually maintained, or is it slowly 
decreasing and melting away ? 

Towards the investigation of these problems three series of observations have 
been recorded—the first dealing with the movements of the snouts of glaciers, 
the second with the height of the “snowline,’’ and the third with the rainfall. 
The observations that have been made of glaciers will be considered in Chapter 
18, but this branch of research has so far not contributed towards a solution of 
the problems of snowfall. The movements that have been observed of the snouts 
of glaciers have been erratic ; neither seasonal nor secular variation has been 
discovered. 

The Snowline in the Himalayas. 

In the 1907 edition of this book the following description of the “ snowline ” 
was given: “ The ‘ snow-line ’ is the lower limit of perpetual snow,—^the line 

“ above which the snow resists the heat of summer, and below which it all dis- 
“ appears for a certain time every year. Snow will remain unmelted in deep 
“ ravines long after it has disappeared from neighbouring summits, but in deter- 
“ TniTiiTig the snow-line we have to consider not sheltered snow but snow exposed 
“ to the rays of the sun.” 

“ The snow-line is dependent upon temperature and snowfall, and to a lesser 
“ degree upon wind. A light snowfall renders the line high; the tepiperature of 
“the air at the snow-line is always below the freezing point of water in regions 
“ of scanty snowfall.” 

After 1907 the Survey made some observations of the snowline on the peaks 
of Bandarpunch, and Badrinath. Such observations are beset witJi uncertainty, 
for the snowline depends on many factors. The high tide of the ocean can be 
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accurately mapped, whether the coast is precipitous or sandy, vertical or flat, 
because the sea-water makes a horizontal line ; but the snow-tide, as it moves 
upwards in summer and downwards in winter, is seldom horizontal: it zigzags 
with the topography and the wind. Above 20,000 feet a mountain summit 
may appear all white throughout the year, except for a few dark precipices; at 
18,000 feet it may still be white, but the dark spaces showing through the snow 
are more frequent and larger than at 20,000: at 17,000 feet the wdiite portions 
.are still decreasing and the dark spaces are still more in evidence : as the observer 
continues to depress his telescope he sees the remaining white areas being con¬ 
stantly invaded by the dark, but even at 15,000 or 14,000 feet some white markings, 
in narrow shapes and ending in points, are still visible. Colonel C. G. Lewis, 
Survey of India, writes: “ On the southern side of the Hindu Kush the height 
“of the snowline varies by as much as 2,000 feet in different places. Immense 
“ quantities of snow are transferred by wind from one side of the Hindu Raj range 
“to the other.” Estimations of the snowline in the Assam Himalaya (southern 
slopes) have varied from 14,600 (Morshead) to 18,000 feet (Meade) {Reewds, Survey 
of hidia, Vol. XXI). 

For these reasons the estimated height of the snowline has never in itself 
been regarded as a fact of scientific importance, but its divergences xipon different 
ranges, and upon the different slopes of the same range have formed the basis of 
theories and have had considerable influence upon thought. 

On the Zaskar range and on the Karakorum, on the Hindu Kuoh and on the 
Kunlun all observers have placed the snowline higher on the southern slopes than 
on the nortliern. This difference may be attributed to the greater power of the 
sun’s rays upon southern slopes than upon northern. But on the Great Hima¬ 
layan range the snoVline on the soiitherTL slopes has been always placed lower 
til an on the northern. 

On looking back upon discussions of snowfall in the Siu’vey Department, 
I realise that four original explanatory ideas have been advanced each of which 
has in turn changed the direction of thought: no one of them has been directly 
opposed to the others, and our present conclusions have been partially based 
upon all. The four ideas may he described as follows : 

1. Strac}iey’'s theory in 1849. 

2. HilTs table of monsoon rainfall, 1881. 

3. Eliot’s estimate of snowfall on high peaks, 1901. 

■ 4. Walker’s explanation of snowfall, 1913. 

Richard Strachey’s Theory, 1849. 

On the southern slopes of the Great Himalayan range in Kimiaun the snow¬ 
line has been observed to be 3.000 feet lower than on the northern : it is easier 
to observe a di^eretice between two snowlines than to observe the exact height of 
cither, for in the observation of a difference the effects of personal equation tend 
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to cancel. The first observer to call attention to the difference of 3,000 feet 
between the snowlines on the southern and northern slopes of the Kurnaun Hinia- 
laya was Kichard Strachey in 1849. Since Strachey’s time subsequent observers 
have shown that throughout the Himalaya from Assam to Kashmir the snow¬ 
line on the southern slopes is a few thousand feet lower than on the northern. 
This phenomenon of a low' snowline on a southern slope,—that is lower by some 
thousand feet on the southern than on the northern slope,—is a rare phenomenon 
in Asia; it is a phenomenon that is only'visible upon the Great Himalayan range. 

Eichard Strachey explained the presence of a lower snowline on the southern 
Himalayan slopes than on the northern by the theory that the southern slopes 
were exposed to the full force of the monsoon from the Indian Ocean, and that 
as the high Himalayan range cut off the greater part of the monsoon from the 
north, the snowfall that reached the northern slopes was less. 

Strachey’s theory was universally accepted for many years ; it is perhaps 
still accepted in a modified form. 

The distinguished Himalayan geologist, K. D. Oldham, has attributed the 
desiccation of Tibet and the dr 3 aiess of its chmate to the rise of the Himalaya 
mountains cutting off the moisture from the monsoon. And Oldham’s view 
has at times been held to coiToborate Strachey’s theory of the snowhnes. But 
Oldham and Strachey were referring to different periods ; Oldham was reviewing 
the history of a long geological period, whilst Strachey was only endeavouring 
to explain the snowfall of our own time. 

Hill’s table of ^ionsoon rainfall, 1881. 

In the period 1870-1880 Mr. Hill, the meteorologist of Allahabad, carried out 
series of observations of the rainfall at different places and heights on the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas; in 1881 he embodied his results in a table known to / 
meteorologists as Hill’s Table : 


HilVs Tabu. 


Height above plain. 

Mean height in feet. 

1 1 

I Ilainfall Patio observed. 

0 to 1,000 feet ..... 

435 

1-61 

1,000 to 2,000 „ ..... 

1,300 

2-65 

3,000 to 4,000 „ ..... 

3,350 

3-91 

4,000 to 6,000 „ , . . . 

4,730 

3-46 

5,000 to 6,000 „ ..... 

6,710 

2-20 

6,000 to 7,000 .. 

6,370 

^ 1'89 

10,000 to 11,000 ...... 

1 

10,660 

0-13 


It will be seen that Hill did not enter the actual rainfall in inches; he showed 
only the rainfall ratio between one altitude and another. His reason for adopting 
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this method was that the rainfall in Sikkim is greater than it is furt-her west: 
it is greater too in Nepal than in Kumann or Kangra ; as the rainfall decreases 
from east to west, no locality can be put forward as a Himalayan standard. 
Nevertheless Hill did find that in every section of the Himalayas, whether it were 
Sikkim or Kumaun, the rainfall had a tendency to vary with altitude according 
to the law of his table. Whatever the total rainfall might be in Sikldm or 
Kumaun or Kangra, the heaviest falls would be everywhere between 3,000 and 
4,000 feet. In all districts the rainfhll at 11,000 feet would be found to decrease 
approximately to one-thirtieth part of v/h^t it was at 4,000 feet. A law of this 
land must not be tested too severely ; it is a law of averages ; rainfall is apt at 
times to be erratic: moreover Hill had to assume the Himalayan slope from 
1,000 feet to be continuous up to 11,000 feet. Hill’s table thus gives an approxi¬ 
mate estimate of the rainfall to be expected under ideal conditions of slope: 
the inequalities in the topography, its rises and falls, ridges and ravines interfere 
with the operation of the law. The difficulty of working out a law that will 
enable the rainfall to be predicted mthoiit actual observations will be realised 
if we compare the rainfall actually observed at Chakrata and Mussoorie : these 
two stations are only a few miles apart and are at approximately the same alti¬ 
tude, but the annual rainfall at Chakrata is 72 inches, and at Mussoorie 96. 

HiU’s law can be tested by taking the rainfall as observed by the Meteorolo¬ 
gical Department at certain low places, and then by calculating from the table 
what difference of rainfall would be predicted by Hill’s theory at high places 
above. At Siliguri (1,000 feet) the average annual observed rainfall is 131 
inches; by Hill’s table therefore the rainfall above Siliguri at Darjeeling (7,000 
feet) would be predicted to be about 113 inches: the mean rainfall actually 
observed at Darjeeling is 123 inches, or 10 inches more than Hill’s prediction. 

That the monsoon current drops the greater part of its rain before it reaches 
a height of 6,000 feet is proved by the meteorological observations in Assam : 
the annual rainfall at Cherrapunji (3,600 feet) is 428 inches, whereas at Shillong 
(6,000 feet) which is only 40 miles in rear of Cherrapunji the rainfall is 82 inches. 
Between the altitudes of 3,500 and 6,000 feet the rainfa.ll has decreased by almost 
four-fifths. Hill’s table would have made this decrease only one-half, and it 
thus did not err on the side of exaggeration. HiH’s table is in serious disagi*ee- 
ment with Strachey’s theory of Himalayan snowfall. Strachey had assumed 
that the monsoon currents were giving snow above 20,000 feet and were cros.sing 
the Great Himalaya and producing snowfall on the northern slopes. Hill came 
to the conclusion that the monsoon gave hardly any rainfall above 12,000 feet. 

Hill’s table made it difficult to understand the snowfall of the Karakorum 
The Karakorum range stands in rear of the Punjab Himalaya, the height of which 
is above 16,000 feet: if Hill’s table were correct no moisture-bearing winds 
from the Indian Ocean could cross the Himalaya and give snow to the Kara¬ 
korum : currents might penetrate the Zoji La (11,000 feet) and might pass 
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through the gorge of the Indus and get round the Himalaya north-west of Nanga 
Parbat, but such small currents could not carry sufficient moisture to account 
for the snow on the Karakorum. 

In 1930 Dr. G, C. Simpson, F.R.S., Director of the Meteorological Office 
in England and formerly Meteorologist to the Government of India, wrote; “You 
“ will see that Hill places the maximum rainfall as low as 3,350 feet above the 
‘‘plain. His figures have never been modified and are generally accepted, and 
“my own experience in India gives me no cause to doubt that they are substan- 
“ tially correct.” 

In corroboration of Hill’s law many experienced sportsmen have recorded 
great decreases of rainfall when they have crossed the outer ranges and penetrated 
the interior of the mountains. 

Eliot’s estimate oe snoweall, 1901. 

I have had great diffidence in referring to Sir John Eliot’s estimate of snow¬ 
fall in 1901. He did not put it forward as the Director of the Meteorological 
Department in any published report. Dehra Dun was one of his meteorological 
stations, and he stayed there a week during the smnmer of 1901. He told me 
in private conversation that he had for years been observing some snow peaks 
with a telescope mounted in the veranda of the Meteorological Office at Simla, 
and that he had come to the conclusion that their heights might possibly be 
changing by as much as 100 feet in the course of a year owfing to the snowfall. 
This opinion from a high authority had considerable influence upon the Survey : 
if changes of such magnitudes were occurring, the values of the heights adopted 
for Himalayan peaks would require reconsideration. It was largely due to 
Eliot’s influence that the Survey undertook in 1905-9 a long series of observa¬ 
tions of the snow peaks of Badrmath, Kedarnath and Bandarpunch from the 
station of Nojli (See picture, Chapter 6, Part 1). We observed these peaks 
every autumn and spring, but we failed to discover any definite variations in 
their heights. It is true that we were hampered by grazing rays and by the 
vagaries of atmospheric refraction : we had not then the knowledge of refrac¬ 
tion that has been gained in recent years by the researches of Dr. de Graafl Hunter 
{Sunny of India, Professional Paper No. 11, 1913: G. T. S. Yolwm II, 
Appendix 3). But making every allowance for the uncertainties due to refrac¬ 
tion, we came to the conclusion in 1909 that the heights of the peaks of Badrinath, 
Kedarnath and Bandarpunch did not probably change by more than 5 feet during 
the course of a year and that they certainly did not change by as^miich as 10. 
feet. Colonel H. W^ood, Survey of India, wrote in 1931 : “ It is possible that 
“ what Sir John Eliot meant w'as that if a snow register was kept on a Himalayan 
“ peak it might record a fall of 100 feet in the year. I have no idea of the amount 
of snow that falls ; but I am quite sure that from any high peak an enormous 
“ quantity of snow is blown off by the wind very soon after it falls.” 
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Altkoiigli our results bad not confirmed Sir John Eliot’s estiniate of height- 
change, we wore indebted to him for bis co-operation. It was due largely to 
his influence that a long series of observations came to be taken : and this series 
will be a perinaiient record of value, if ever our successors wish to test whether 
the Himalayas have been rising in height. Although our observations were 
affected by refractifin, tliey will be reliable in future centuries if a change of height 
is being sought. Refraction will not change : it will in the future be the same 
as heretofore, and though it may prevent absolute values of height being deter¬ 
mined with great accuracy, it will not prevent differences of height being observed. 

In 1906 the Himalayas were shaken by the Dharmsala earthquake and 
Dehra Hun suffered severely, This fact contributed to our desire to make a 
complete seiies of height ohseivations for the use of our distant successors. 

The definite lesson learnt by the height-observations of 1905-9 was ‘that 
the only certain method of measuring the annual amount of snowfall upon a 
higli peak like Badrinath is for the observer to live for a year as near to Badiinath 
as he may find convenient. Its snowfall is too small to be observed at a distance 
of 100 miles. 

Walker’s explanation op Himalayan Snowfall, 1913, 

It vidll be realised that at the beginning of the 20th century considerable 
uncertainty was prevailing concerning Himalayan snowfall. It was not that- 
geographers were differing from meteorologists, for neither branch of science 
had been able to solve the problems. 

In 1913 Sir Gilbert Walker wrote (Memoirs, Indian Meteorological Department, 
Vol. XXI, 1913); “ The cold weather storms of northern India are of considerable 
agricultural importance : their rainfall determines largely the character of the 
“ great wdieat crops of northern India, and they provide the chief part of the 
“snowfall whose melting feeds the irrigation canals during the hotter months of 
“ the year.” 

The statement that the snowfall is mainly due to the “ winter rains ” explains 
many of onr difficulties : Strachey had attributed all the Himalayan snow to the 
summer monsoon winds : Hill’s table had also been based on observations of the 
monsoon. But Walker has now shown that it is the “winter rain” and not the 
monsoon, which gives to the Himalaya their snow. 

The following ex racts are from a letter which Sir Gilbert Walker has kindly 
written to me : 

“ The winter depressions from the west go on from December to ’May in the 
“mountain regions, the maximum being in April in much of Kashmir. There 
“ is practically no south-west monsoon in the Karakorum, so probably the greater 
“part of the snowfall occurs outside the monsoon.” 

“ I feel sure that the monsoon does give precipitation up to 16,000 feet and 
“probably higher, though high up the amount would be small.” 
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“The annual rainfall at Yatung in Tibet (north of Darjeeling) is 50 inches 
“ which shows that the monsoon gets there rather freely, and the same holds over a 
“ considerable area. At Shigatze in the Tsangpo Valley, snow in winter seldom 

“exceeds 12 inches, and its rainy period is June to August. At Gyantse there 
“ are 12 wet days in July and 20 in August.” 

“ My guess would be that occasional bursts of monsoon rain cross the lower 
“ places in the main chain of the Punjab Himalayas and give a sprinkling to the 

“ chain beliind, but that most of it comes from the winter depressions.” 

“ Nobody knows where the water of these depressions comes from : some 

“ of it must come from the Mediterranean but most people think that an upper 
“ damp current from the Arabian Sea feeds into it.” 

The meteorological diary which Sven Hedin kept during his travels in. Trans- 
Himalaya and Tibet, 1906-1908 {Southern Tibet, Vol. VT, 1917), shows many 
storms but only occasional falls of snow and rain. From September to April 
he met with occasional falls of snow, and on one day in January 1007 he had a 
heavy fall of snow lasting all day. But in the summer months, June to August, 
his diary gives support to Walker’s view that occasional bursts of monsoon do 
reach Tibet: in June 1907 Sven Hedin had only two rainy days and only three 
in July, but in August 1908 he recorded rain on many days. 

The effects of wind upon the snow of high peaks. 

From observations of peaks in the Kumaun Himalaya 1 had derived the 
impression that in the course of a year high mountains must lose a great deal of 
snow owing to wind. I have seen snow^ peaks with an apparent snow-hag con¬ 
tinuously attached to their summits, which made me wonder how any snow 
could be left at all. In 1908 I received the following letter from Colonel J. Fisher, 
commanding the 2nd Gurkhas in Chitral: “ I have been waiting to get a good 
“ j)hotograph of Tirich Mir : it stands out very clear, in a cloudless sky, l)ut almost 
“ always it has a flag of snow, being blown by the wind off its top.” 

In 1932 I received the following letter from Dr. G. G. Simpson, F.H.S.: “You 
“ say that tlie snow-flags are so often to be seen on Nanda Devi and Tirich Mir. 
“ I wonder whether the effect to which you are referring is really iiroduced by 
“ drifting snowo There is a peculiar aerodynamic effect in the lee of a mountain, 
“ when high winds are blowing which produces a lowering of presspre. As air 
“streams through this region of low pressure it expands with the formation of 
“ cloud. This cloud remains stationary in spite of the heavy wind and has the 
“ appearance of snow being driven off a mountain, but it really is not snow at all.” 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Simpson’s explanation is correct. 
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Tkk Rainfall in the mountains. 

For many years geographers had been so impressed by the importance of the 
monsoon that they had based ah problems of snowfall upon it. Sir Gilbert 
Walher has now taught us to give more consideration to the “ winter rains/* 
although they may appear slight, and less weight to the monsoon, although its 
rainfall is heavy. His pronoimoement has brought relief to long-standing per¬ 
plexities. The following tables of rainfall have been extracted from VoL XXIII 
of the Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological Department. They show both the 
summer and winter rainfalls in the Himalaya. 

The ligures in the tables denote inches of rain : no meteorological observations 
have been taken above tlie snowline, but as au. inch of rain is equivalent to a foot 
of .snow, the figures opposite high Himalayan stations may be regarded to mean 
either inches of rain, or feet of siiowu The rainfall recorded during the months 
May to October inclusive has been shown in the tables below as “ monsoon rain,** 
the rainfall from Noveujber to April inclusive has been shown as winter rain.** 


Rainfall Table No. 1. 

Tins table is not Himalayan : it refers to the Assam Hills, standing between 
the Himalaya and tbe Bay of Bengal. 


Station. 

Approximate 
height 
in feet 

llelafcive i>osition. 

Monsoon 
rain in 
inches. 

Winter 
rain in 
inches. 

Shillong . . 

6,000 

— 

74. 

\ 8 

Oherrapunji 

4,000 

40 miles south of Shillong . 

381 

47 


Rainfall Table No. 2 . 
The Sikkim Himalaya. 


Station. 

Approximate 
height 
in feet. 

.■Relative position. 

Monsoon 
rain in 
inches. 

Winter 
rain in 
inches. 

Yatung 

15,000 

In Tibet ... ... 

40 

10 

Darjeeling. , . . 

7,000 

In Sikkim ♦ . ... 

114 

9 

Siliguri .... 

1,000 

South of Darjeeling 

126 

6 
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Rainfall Table No. 3. 

The Garlnvdl Himalaya. 

Joshlmath is situated in tihe gorge cut tlirougii the great range by tlie 
Alaknanda, and the monsooii currents probably pass through this gorge. 
Srinagar and Karnaprayag are in a -v^alley behind the Lansdowne range and are 
only 30 miles ajjart. 



Approximate 

Relative position. 

Monsoon 

Winter 

Station. 

height 

rain in 

rain in 

in feet. 

inches. 

inches. 

Joshixnath. 

6.000 

In the Alalviianda gorge between Nanda 

27 

16 


Devi and Badiinath. 



Karnaprayag . 

2,600 

Tn the Alaknanda gorge south of Josiu- 
tnath. 

45 

9 

Srinagar . . . * 

1,200 

On the Alaknanda in the hills below 


8 


Karnaprayag. 

Uv.jy 

10 

Larxsdowne 

6,000 

On an on ten* Himalayan range which 


receives and breaks the force of the 





monsooiu 

A? * ■ 


Harciwar , • • 

900 

South of the Himalaya in the gap cut 

4,5 

5 • 


by the Ganges through the Siwalik 
range. 

■ 




Rainfall Table No. 4. 

In the outer Himalaya^ Simla. 


Station. 

Approximate 
height 
in feot. 

Relative po.sition. 

Monsoon 
rain in 
inches. 

Winter 
rain in 
inches. 

Simla . • . - - 

7,0{M) 

in the hills ilO miles belund Kasauli . 

52 

11 

Kasauli . , . • 

5,500 

On an outer range .... 

52 

0 

Ambala 

800 

In the plains south of Kasauli . 

30 

4 


Rainfall 'J’able No. 5. 

Kashmir, Ladakh, Dardistdn. 


Station. 

Approximate 
height 
in feet. 

Relative position. 

Monsoon 
rain in 
inches. 

Winter I 

rain in 1 
inches. j 

Leh . . ♦ • 

11,000 

Ladakh . . . * . 

2 

1 

Skardu . * • • 

7,000 

Baltiatan ..... 

2 

5 

Kargil . - • • 

9,000 

North of and near Dras 

2 " 

7 

Gilgit . . • • 

5,000 

Dardistan . , . * . 

3 ' 

2 

TV'rasi. • * * • 

10,000 

North of the Zoji pass and of the Hima¬ 

6 

16 

Sonamarg* 

8,000 

laya crest. 

South of the Zoji and Himalaya crest 

19 

51 

Srinagar . . • • 

5,000 

Kashmir Valley .... 

11 

j 15 

\ 


Liable to heavy local rain. 


C 
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Rainfall Table No. 6. 

North-West Frontier. 


(Outside tlie Himalayan area.) 


Station. 

Approximate 
height 
in feet. 

Kelative position. 

Monsoon 
rain in 
inches. 

Winter 
rain in 
inches. 

CMiral ... * 

4,000 

North of Peshawar .... 

2 

11 

Malakand 

3,600 

North of Peahawar . ' . 

18 

18 

Peflb&wnr 

1,100 

.... 

6 

7 

Abhotiablicl - . 

4,000 

East of Pesh&war .... 

29 

18 

Landi Kot^l '' ^ 

3,000 

West of Peshawar . . . 

4 

10 

Fort Ixfckbart . ' . 

4,000 

West of Pesh4war .... 

20 

14 


Tbo actual snowfiill on high peaks tliat are surrounded by large glaciers is 
probably greater than at points further distant, as the atmosphere above the 
glaciers must be colder than elsewhere. Owing to the presence of such glaciers 
as the Hispar, Biafo, Baltoro And 8iachen there must be a local reduction in the 
temperature of the air in higher Baltistan, and when moisture-bearing currents 
pass over such a 'region its low temperature may possibly lead to a greater local 
snowfall tlian would be recorded at Skardu or Leh (rainfall table 6). Similarly 
at the sources of the Ganges the glaciers (jf Gangotri, Kedamath, Satopanth and 
others might produce a local reduction of temperature which would cause passing 
currents to drop their moisture and which would give a greater snowfall to the 
peaks of BadrinAth and Kedamath than has been recorded at Joshimath and 
Karnaprayag (rainfall table 3). 

In the above tables the rainfall from May to October has been regarded as 
“ monsoon rain,” and that from November to April as “ winter rain.” This 
. division between monsoon and winter is open to question. Seen Hedin quotes 
the following sentence from a letter from Dr. Walker: “A certain amount of 
“ snowfall occurs in the N. \V. Himalayas from our monsoon, but my belief is that 
“most of the snow falls during the winter and spring months (and eA’en in May 
“ and .Tune) from depressions like those which give us our winter rains in northern 
“ India.” {So^Uhern Tibet, Vol. II, 191). It appears therefore that the monsoon rains 
and the so-called winter rains may both occur in June, although brought by 
different currents. In a letter to me dated February I9th, 1932, W'alker 
wrote : “ Most of the rain behind the Punjab Himalayas comes from ‘ western 

“ depressions ’ : 1 used to call them ^ winter depressions ’ although they may go 
“ On to April and May.” 



















The following extracts from diaries of sportsmen show how difficult it is to 


choose an exact date separating “winter rain” from “monsoon rain.” 

-I 

The rainfall noted in the diaries of sportsmen. 


Diary of Lieutenant G. Burrard, R.F.A. in Higher Garbwal, 1910 


Date. 

liocality. 

Altitude of 
Camp 

(Baromotrio). 

Observations. 

. 

6th May IdlO . 

Lower Bhagiratfe Valley , 

feet. 

4,<)00 

Heavy rain. 

nth May 1910 . 

Moneri on Bliagirathi .... 

1,400 

Heavy rain and thunder. 

14th May 1910 . 

S. of Main Hiraalavau Axis in Bbagirathi 
Vaileyo 

8,000 

Little rain. 

25th May 1910 . 

Gan Mukh, Gaugotri glacier * . . 

12,960 

Rain and snow. 

29th May 1910 . 

Jbala on Bhagirathi .... 

8,200 

Rain. 

6th Juno 1910 . 

Main Gorge of Bli&glrathi 

12,200 

Heavy rain. 

16th June 1910 . 

Main Gorge of Bhagirathi 

11,200 

Mist and rain. 

17th June 1910 . 

Jhala on Bhagirathi .... 

8,200 

Rain all day. 



Diary of Lieutenant 6. Burrard, R.F.A. in Higher GarlivvaJ, 1911 


Bate. 

Locality. 

Altitude of 
Camp 

(Baroraetrio). 

Obiervationa 

19th April 1911 . , 

Moneri on Bhagirathi .... 

feet. 

4,400 

Heavy rain all aftem^wn. 

22ncl April 1911 . 

Main Gorge of Bhagirathi 

10,000 

Rain in evening. 

29th April 1911 . 

N. of Main Axis in Bhagirathi Valley . 

8,200 

Little snow in afternoon. 

30th April 1911 . 

Jhala on Bhagirathi .... 

8,200 

Little snow in atiemoon. 

6th May 1911 

Main Gorge of Bhagirathi 

10,000 

Thunder in afternoon, heavy 
snow in evening and all night 

7th May 1911 . 

tlhala on Bhagirathi .... 

8,200 

Heavy rain and hail all after¬ 
noon. 

18th May 19U . 

Jhala on Bhagirathi .... 

8,200 

Thunder in evening. 

22nd May 1911 . 

Jadhganga Valley ..... 

9,800 

Rain and thunder in after¬ 
noon. 

0th June 1911 . 

Tibet, beyond Zaakar range, Jelukhaga . 
Pass. 

15,300 

Very short snow storm in 
morning. 

11th June 1911 . . 

Jadhganga Valley N. of Nilang 

11,600 

Mist and a little rain all from 
the j^orlh. 

14th June 1911 . 

Jhala on Bhagirathi . ♦ . . 

8,200 

Steady rain all day but not 
heavy. 

15th June 1911 . 

Bhagirathi Valley ..... 

5,400 

Steady rain in evening. 


I 


IQ 
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Metf Qrolofjical diary, 1927, by Colonel P. Nemnet V.C., B.E. 


Date. 

Locality. 

1 

Altitude. 

1 

Minimum 

Temp. 

Weather, 



foot. 

..jp 


August 14th to I7th 

Kashmir .... 

8,000 

49 

Fine. 

August ISth and 10th 

IviMliaaganga Valley 

11,000 

40 

Rain. 

Augutui 20th to 24th 

A»tor, Bunji, Gilgit Valley . 

0,(K>0 

70 

Fine* 

AugUHt 2^1 th 

Haramosh west alopes 

5,000 

07 

liain. 

August 20th to 2Bih 

Haramosh west 

11,000 

;n 

Fine, 

August 29th to 8eptorabor 
l»t. 

Haramosh we«t slopes 

10.^K>0 

, 36 

Rain and snow, 

Soptombor 2rul to 4th 

Haramosh west 

0,000 

38 

b^ne. 

Sept^^nibor r»th to I6th 

Haramosh west . 

11,000 

34 

Rain or snow daily. 

September Itith and 17th . 

Haramo.^h south slopes 

11,000 

27 

Heavy rain and snow. 

Soptotuber IHth to 2r»tli 

Hariimmli soutli slopes 

12,(K>0 

22 

Fine. 

September 20tfj to Octob#^r 

nth. 

--- 

Astor* Kamvi, FahJwar* Gilgifc 
Valley. 

12,000 

26 

Cloudy but rainless. 


Summary for 1927.-- During August and S€;])teniber once one got out of the 
“Indus and Gilgit VaUeys into the higher nullahs of Haramosh above 9,000 feet 


“one got continiial cloud and slight rain, with snow usually above 11,000. Indus 
“ and Uilgit Valleys always seemed to have bright sunshine, but there were clouds 
“ round the Haramosh peaks, during first three weeks of September, producing 
“ rain and snow in moderate quantities.” 


Meteoroloyical diary, 1928, by Colonel P. Neanie, V.G., R.E. 


Date. 

Locality. 


Altitude. 

Minimum 

Temp. 

Weather. 

April 2nd to 14th 

Kashmir to Leh 


feet. 

10 

Fine except rain and snow 

Apnl 15th to 17th , 

Ladakh 


ll,6i>0 

;)0 

on 5th. 

Rain daily. 

.Vpril I8th to May 15th , 

Hat'de, Pan gong, N. H, Rudok, 

10,000 

9 

Fine but cloudy at times. 

May lOth to 19th . 

Tibet. 

Shyok river 


14,100 

11 

occasional icy gale. 

Icy gales and snow. 

May 20t]i to 22nd 

Shyok to Indas , 


11,900 

29 

Slight clouds. 

May 23rd 

Near Leh . 


11,000 

34 

Snow. 

May 24th to 27th 

Tndu.*^ Valley near Leh 


12,300 

Sii 

Fine. 

May 28th and 2(Hh 

Ladakh S\\\ of Iieh . 


12.800 

27 

Snow and rain. 

May 30th to June 2nd 

Ladakh 


10,600 

43 

Cloudy, 

June 3rd to 6th 

Lndakh 


12,100 

40 

Rain. 

June 7th to 15th 

Northern ZAskar 


12,000 

•• 

Fine, 

June lOth to 18th 

Zoji La area 


11,000 

•• 

Snow and rain. 

June loth and 20th 

Ka.shmir 


11,000 

• • 

Rain and snow. 

June 2lat to 24tli , 

Kashmir 


0,500 

■ 

Fine. 
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SunvMary for 1928. —“During April, May, June, in Ladakh-lludok cue got 
'“very fjw spells of wntinuous fine weather: there were a great many cloudy days 
“ with occasional rain or snow.” 

M % Meteorological diary, 1929, by Colonel P. Neame, V.C., ll.E. 




—./i'M . . . 

.1 m 

f Daio. 

Locality. 



Altitude. 

Minimum 

Temp. 

Weather. 

.4' --■ '■ ' .... 

March Ist to 21$fe 

Kashmir 

s 

. 

feet. 

5,000 

to 

o JO 

34 

to 

Fine, 






10,900 

6 

; 


March 22ii(l to 26th 

Baltistan . 

m 

• 

10,70(1 

22 

1 

S^ow every day. 


March 27th to 29th . 

Baltistan . 

« 

- 

7,800 

27 

lane. 


March 30th ^ . 

Baltistan . 

♦ 

• 

7,660 

f 

Ram. 


March Slat to April lat * 

Baltistan • 

• 

• 

7,650 


Fine. 


April 2nd to 8th 

Baltistan Bhigar Valley 

• 

7,700 

.30 

Rain daily. 


April 0th to 16th 

On the glaciers at 
Shigar Valley. 

head 

of 

11,300 

f 17 

Fine. 


! April 17th to 26th . 

Baltistan . • 

f 

• 

10,900 

20 

u: 

- 19 

Fine, 


April 27th to 28th . 

Kashmir 


• 

10,000 

Fine. 


April 20th to May 4th 

Kashmir • .• 


• 

8,500 

y 32 

' 30 

Rain daily. 


May 5th to lOth 

Kashmir . « 

• 


7,050 

. 1 

Fine. 



Summary for 1929,—''Doving my stay i|l Baltistan in March and April 
“the weather was bad for a fortnight at the end of March and beginning of April: 
“ it then became fine.” 


I 


•t 

^ V-' 
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CHAPTER 18. 

THE SURVEYS OF THE GLACIERS ANl) OF THE SNOWS. 

Tke maps published by the Survey of India are shown in the catalogues- 
and it is not necessary to give hsts of them here. It is however advisable to 
refer to the problems that have had to be considered during the last century,- 
and to explain how surveys of the higher regions of glaciers have been made 
by mountain explorers and why the flanks of the high peaks have been omitted 

from survey programmes. The chapter has been sub-divided into the following, 
sections : 

(1) The longest glaciers. 

(2) Observations of the Geological Survey in 1906. 

(3) Montgomerie’s account of the Karakorum Glaciers in 1862. 

(4) The surveys of the Karakorum in 1860. 

(5) Sir Martin Conway the first mountaineer-surveyor. 

(6) The surveys of the Workmans, 

( 7 ) The explorations of Dr. Lougstaff. 

(8) The surveys of Sir Filippo de Filipf>i. 

(9) The glacier-surveys of Mr. and Mrs. Visser. 

(10) The Shaksgam Valley. 

(11) Professor Dainelli’s expedition, 1930. 

(12) Views of military officers. 

(13) The recent glacier-surveys of the Hindu Kush. 

(1) The Longest Glaciers. 

Glaciers are rivers of icc' which collect in the ravines and valleys of the- 
high snow peaks and ranges, and which move slowly downwards, until they 
reach the point where their ice melts. The lower end of a glacier is known as- 
its snout, and at its snout there is an “ ice-cave ” from which water issues. The 
change from ice to water marks the “ soui-ce ” of a river : every such ice-cave 
is a source of a river. The ancient Hindus gave the name Gau Mukh (the cow’s 
mouth) to tlie ice-cave near Gaugotri, which appeared to them to be the principal 
source of the Bhagirathi branch of the Ganges. 

A moimtain river like the Ganges has sources at all altitudes from which 
water is issuing, but only those sources that spring from the high snow-fields 
have their origins in glaciers. The number of Himalayan glaciers is almost 
countless, for small glaciers form in ravines at high altitudes and then like- 
mountain streams they conver ge as they descend and combine to form a great 
rivei of ice which flows to the ice-cave. 
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When glaciers are tabulated according to their lengths they are found to fall 
nnto two classes, the longitudinal and the transverse. I’he longitudinal arc 
the longer, and they lie in long level troughs parallel to the main range of the 
'mountains ; the transverse are those which flow dovni to low levels in direc¬ 
tions more or less perpendicular to the.niain range. In the Karakorum the rocky 
surface of the mountains is traversed by long troughs of gentle gradient parall^ 
to the crest-line, but no such troughs exist in the Himalaya ; the great longi- 
'tudinal glaciers of the Karakorum are thus longer than any glaciers of the HimS- 
laya. In the Himalayan Journal, Vol. II, page 137, the eight longest glaciers 
of Asia were classified by Major Mason as follows : 


Glacier, 


Fedchenko 
Siachen . 
Inylohek . 
’Hispar 
Biafo 

Baltoro . 

Batura 

KoikM 


Region, 

Trans-Alai . 



Karakorum 

• 


Tien Shan . 



Karakorum 

• 


Karalcorum 

* 



Karakorum 

Karakorum (Hindu Kush) 
Tien Shan . 


Length (miles). 

Height of ?nout (feet). 

48 

9,880 approx. 

45 

12,150 

44 

9,100 approx. 

38 

10,600 approx. 

37 

10,360 

36 

11,580 

36 

8,030 

31 

11,320 




The following details concerning these glaciers w’ere also given in the Hima 
layan Journal : 

Fedchenko .—Discovered in 1928 by the Russo-German expedition, 

Siachen . — Discovered in 1848 by Henry Stracliey : lower part of the 
glacier surveyed in 1862 by E. C. Ryall, Survey of India. its 
great length of 45 miles was discovered by Dr. T. G. Longstafi' in 
1909. 

7 nylchek . — Merzbach er’s m ap. 

Hispar, Biafo, Baltoro,—FtxploTed and surveyed by the Survey of India, Sir 
Martin Conway, the Workmans, the Duke of the Abruzzi. 

Batura . — Explored and surveyed by the Survey of India, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Visser. 

Merzbacher’s map. 

(2) Observations of the Geological Survey in 1906. 

In 1906 the Geological Survey of India took an important step towards 
determining the secular variation of the Karakorum and Himalayan glaciers. 
In the summer of 1906 five officers of the Geological Survey were ’deputed to 
make surveys of the ice caves and snouts of certain glaciers in Dardistan, Raltistan, 
Lahaul and Kumauii. Their reports accompanied by maps and photographs 
were published in the Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol, NXXV, 
July, 1907. The positions of the snouts of the glaciers were marked by pillars 
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and cairns and rock-outs. The following glaciers were surveyed during the 
geological expeditions of 1906 : 


Glaoier. 


Surveyor. 


District. 


Himarche 
Barcho 
Minaphi . 
Yengutaa . 
Haannabad 
Hispar 
Soaapani . 
Bara-Shigri 
Pin (lari 
Milam 
Sliankalpa 
Poting 


1 . 


»H. H. Hayden 




f 


J 


1 


H. Walker . 
E. H. Pascoe 


» • 


• • 


>G. de P. Cotter, J. C. Brown . 


Hunza, south-east of Rakaposhi, 
Bagrot valley, Ralcaposhi. 

Nagir, north of Rakaposhi. 
Nagir. 

Hunza. 

Hunza. 

Lahanl. 

Laliaul. 

Kumaun, . 


Centuries may elapse before any indication of secular variation can be 
obtained, and it is therefore a matter of scientific importance that the marks 
placed by tb<? geological surveyors in 1906 should be periodically inspected and 
repaired. The existence of old moraines at lower levels shows that there has 
been a general retreat of glaciers since pre-bistori(! times, but the observations 
of glaciers themselves during the last century have not as yet been sufficiently 
prolonged to indicate any definite proof of secular variation having occurred 
in the historic period. 

In 1930 the Geological Survey published a paper by Major K. Mason, M.C., 
R.E., in which a history was given of the observations of thirty-four glaciers 
in the Karakorum mounlains. The notes of every explorer vviio had visited 
these glaciers during the last hundred years were suuimarised in this paper 
{Records, Oeolof/ical Survey of India, Voi. LXIJI). The period during which 
these observatious bad been accumulated was, however, found to be too short 
to justify any definite conclusions. 

(3) MontCtOMEkie’s Account of the Kaeakorum Glaciers in 18G2. 

In a lecture he gave in 1862, Colonel Montgomerie referred to several glaciers 
which he had seen in Ealtistan in the course of his topographical surveys. His 
information has been supplemented by the more detailed observations of subse¬ 
quent explorers, and his lecture is not now of scientific importance ; but it was 
the first occasion on wliich certain Karakorum glaciers now well known w'ere 
brought to notice. Montgomerie’s discovery of the peak K^, his long career 
as a triangulator at high altitudes in Kashmir and Western Tibet and his early 
death have made him one of the heroes of Survey history, and his WTitings,— 
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the few in number that reniain,—have still a traditional interest for his depart¬ 
ment. The following are extracts from his lecture :— 

“ Karahmm Ghciers : in the Braldu branch of the Shigar river there are 
** the Puuniah glaciers, the Nobundi Sobundi glaciers, the Biafo glacier (33 miles), 
and the Baltoro glacier, 36 miles in length,* with a breadth of from 1 to 2| miles. 
** Further west the Hoh valley produces a glacier 6 miles) and the Bash a valley 
“contains the Kero (11 miles) and the ('Tiogo (20 nli , . 1'ho Braldu and Basil a 
“ valleys contain such a galaxy of glaciers as can be shown, in no other x^art of the 
“globe except it be within the arctic circle. The Baltoro glacier takes its rise 
** from underneath K’^. All glacial plienomena are to he seen on a gigantic scale 
“ in the valleys of the Shigar.” 

“An attempt was made to measure the thickness of the ice in the Baltoro 
“ by sounding one of its yawning chasms, but a line of 160 feet in length failed to 
“ reach bottom. Observations at the end of the glacier gave a thickness of 400 
“ feet, but higher up a still greater thiclcness will doubtless be found.” 

“ In the Saltoro and Ilushe river valleys round Masherbrum (Karakorum) 
“the most remarkable glaciers are the Shorpojong, 10 miles, the Koon-doos, 
“24 miles, the Nang, 14 miles, the Atosir, 11 miles.” 

“ Of the Himalayan glaciers the Drung-druiig, 16 miles, is the largest iji 
“ Suru ; the Brahma glacier in Wardwan is 11| miles long, the Purkutse in Suru 
“ is 7^ miles long. The Purkutse is perhaps the most remarkable of this HiraS- 
“ layan group, as it comes tumbling down in a torrent of broken pinnacles of ice 
“ from near the summit of the Kim peak, 23,000 feet liigh ; it is a sight well worth 
“ looking at ; though in actual length tlie Purkutse glacier is inferior to others, 
“ it makes up for its wu>nt of length by tlie largo mass of ice that is visible from one 
“ spot.” 

(4) The Surveys ok Kashm!r and the Karakorum in 1866-1866. 

The surveys carried out in 1866-66 by the Survey of India were the highest 
mountaui surveys that had ever been undertaken in any continent. In Kaslimir 
and Tibet the Government of India entrusted to the Survey no ordinary task, 
and Colonel Montgomerie was selected for the charge of the work. His previous 
survey work had lain in India, and he had had no experience of Alpine climbing ; 
his survey assistants were young military officers and civilians recruited in 
India ; none of them were mountaineers, and in those days of slow communi¬ 
cations workers in India were less able to obtain European aid or advice than 
they can now. The valley of Kashmir was of course well known, but the 
numerous valleys of Ladakh and Baltistan and the high fields of ice* and snow 
were terrae incognitae ; there were no mountain roads, the hill-paths of the present 
were mere primitive tracks, transport and p^o^dsion8 were most difficult 
to obtain. In ten years this small band of surveyors had completed an accurate 


§L 


♦ The most recent valnea of length are Biafo 37 miles, and Baltoro 30 miles. 


D 
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survey over the lofty regions with the exception of the highest areas of perpetual 
snow. The allotment of nioney sanctioned by the Government for this siu\'ej 
had necessarily been limited, and owing to the expense the highest portions of the 
glaciers and the highest areas of snow had to be omitted from the x>i‘ogramme ; 
blit even in these areas Montgomerie and his assistants hud determined tlie 
positions and lioights of the waks, now so w^ell knoivn as peak as Gasherhnim, 
and Masherbnim, and many others. ^J’hese high land-mark.s fixed by Mont¬ 
gomerie have for tIO years been of service to scientific workers. A large jiortion 
of the area surveyed <vas higher than Mont Blanc and the glaciated area which 
he had to omit from' liia operations was less than one-tenth of the mountains 
surveyed. When in 1865 Golonel Montgomerie was given the gold medal of 
the Royal Goographical Society, the President said to him, “You Jiave passed 
“ from the hot plains of llindostan to the loftiest legion on the face of the globe, 
“ and there amidst enormous glaciers you have made accurate scientific observations 
“at stations, one of wliioh was 5,000 feet higber than Aloiit Blanc.” 

(.'olonel Godwin^Austen was Montgomerie’s senior assistant i be was a 
skilled topographer and his natural scientific bent showed itself in Ids glaeiological 
surveys and in liis subsequent geological researches. 

In 1871 Sir (dements Markham w rote, “ Godw-in-Austen sketched most difficult 
“ ground with taste, and skill, including the enormous glaciers of Little 7’ihet. one 
“ of them 36 miles long.” One of the most brilliant of Montgomerie\s assistants 
wms Lieut. Elliot Brownlow, w^ho was killed at the sie^re of Lucknow. The 
Surveyor General wrote of him in 1859, “ Brownlow’s adventures and acldeve- 
“ mentb in the snowy mountains, and his hardihood and endurance wore the theme 
“of much praise amongst his brother surveyors. He had intended to devote his 
“rare and splendid qualities as a mountain survevor to the exploration of Central 
“ Asia.” 

'Phoiigh Montgomerie’s maps are now 67 years old, and are no longer abreast 
of modern standards, they Itavt faithfully served many geologists, and many 
other scientific traaellets, and they have been the treasured corniianions of 
generations of sportsmen. Montgomerie himself w^as the first observer of peak 
: his assistants .subsequently lielped liiin by supjilementary observations from 
other stations to fix the peak accurately and to measure its height. 

In 187) Sir t'leimmts Markbam referring both to Iviishmlr and Baltistnn 
summed up the jmsition, as it appeared to him then, in the followinc words : 

“ 'Phe topographical survey of the Western Himnlaya, conducted under Mont- 
“ gomeiio, the accounts of its glaciers by Godwin-Austcn and the examination of 
“its southern portion by Medlicott have rendered our knowledge accurate and 
“complete.” 

In recent years n scatement has been published that surveyors w'ere ordered 
not to wmste time on uninhabited districts, and it has even been represented 
tliat the Survey of India lias regarded glaeiological surveys as waste of time 
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The Survey of India has surveyed many uninhabited districts. As a scientific 
department it }jas recognised the value of glacial surveys, and it dues not consider 
such surveys UvS waste of time. But when a survey of niountains has Vteen 
sanctioned at a certain estimate of cost, it is incumbent upon the surveyors to 
work within the estimate and to devote their time to the maps that aie most 
urgently required for public purposes. 

The difficulties of surveying the flanks and slopes of the snow-peaks, where 
the great glaciers have their sources, have prevented surveys from being attempt'd 
over the highest altitudes,-—not only by the Survey but by the mountaineer- 
enthusiasts who have co-operated witli the Survey. 

When a survey party withdraws to its recess quarters after seven months 
in the field, its out-turn of field-work has to be compared against its cost in 
money. Surveyors hope to show a good out-turn, for it is only by good out¬ 
turns of work that future programmes become possible. A surveyor may have 
to climb day afteu’ day above 18,000 feet, as Colonel Tanner had to do in 1884 
when he was observing the peaks of Aju and Nampa ; at sunrise the sky Avas 
cloudless, but each day when he reached 18,000 feet, he found tl\e peaks hidden 
by mists. There lui sat idle with his khaldsis; liis theodolite was adjusted 
and ready, but the time of minimum refraction passed without the mist clearing; 
he had been told that the observations were essential, but in despair lie wrote 
to the Surveyor General that he was wasting his time. He did not say that 
glacial surveys were waste of time. It is still common to see in the reports of 
snrvey parties the laments of keen triangulators over the loss of their valuable 
time, w'hen persistent mists have interfered wdth their mountain climbs up preci¬ 
pitous slopes. (A reference to this question is made in Chapter 20 of this liook 
in connection witli the survey of Nanda Devi). 

TfiP scale of snrvey adopted in the Karakorum. 

When the surveys of 1855 were being planned, much consideration nmst 
have been given to the question of scale. The scale selected was that of 4 miles 
to one inch. Although some travellers would have preferred a larger scale, 
the majority of civil and niilitaiy officers, sjiortsmen and scientists, have found 
the 4-mile maps useful and handy. If the Survey had adoplcd the scale of 
1 mile to 1 inch, more details of hills could have been showm, but for each sheet 
of the existing map, there would have been 10 sheets of the one-mile map. In 
a mountainous country travellers require information to bo ct>n(ienfcrated ; they 
find it inconvenient to have to change sheets often especially in a wind ; and 
even in a hill-tent there is no room for spreading out sheets. 

The method, of representing mountains upon maps. 

The method of representing the Himalaya upon maps must have been 
an extremely difficult question, when the new pioneer era of surveying was 

1 ) 2 
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opening in tlie Ilimaiaya and the Karakorum. The representation of mountains 
upon paper lias botli a scientific and an artistic side ; a beautiful map that 
emphasises salient features and gives a broad view is often preferred to the more 
accurate map, in wliich breadth of view has had to be sacrificed to complexity 
of detail. Many mountain students have come now to realise that the old 
engraved flimalayan and Karakoruru maps on the 4-inile scale, published in 
1805, represent a very high standard of draftsmanship and artistic power. The old 
vertical hachures are sometimes ridiculed as hairy caterpillars, but such ridicule 
is quite undeserved and short-sighted. Experienced sportsmen who have used 
the maps for years have expressed their preference for the old artistic sheets 

over the modern and more scientific styles. The new sheets have of course one 
great advantage over the old; tlie diiTerenfc colours on modern maps enable 
glacial details to be shown which were not possible in the days before colour 
fuinting had been invented. 

It IS interesting to read the opinions of the Director of Map Publication of 

the Survey of India offices in. Calcutta in 10;p2, who was writing 70 years after 

Montgomerie’s surveys of the Karakorum ; be wrote: “The old 4-mile sheets 

“ were drawn by highly skilled men and the vertical hachuring lent itself to artistic 
“expression. Our representation with horizontal contours is sometimes good but 
“sometimes not ; horizontal form lines of uniform thickness at wide vertical 
“ intervals are a poor suhstitiito for vertical hachures. Herr Dyhrenfurth has 
“produced a magnificent map of Kaiichenjunga on the scale of 1 : 100,000, and 
“ we do not regard this as any usurping of our functions. A one-inch map of 
the Himalayan crest-line is not on our programme.” 

In the long interim that has elapsed between the pioneer surveys of I860 
in the Karakorum and the modern surveys of our own time instrumental equip¬ 
ment has become lighter and more accurate, methods of observation have been 
improved, and the invention of colour printing has placed greater powers in the 
hands of the draftsmaii. But the representation of mountains upon maps is 
not a purely scientific question. The contour represents a scientific idea, but 
in the Higher Himalaya the contour is an hypothesis rather than a practical 
reality ; the contoured map contains much useful scientific information, but it 
gives at times a rounded appearance to the hills, that is not in keeping with their 
precipitous nature. 

The artistic side of tlie Himalayan problem cannot be overlooked. Scientific 
advances are always in progress, and surveyors have learnt tliat even their 
fundamental triangiilation is liable to become out of date. But the drawing 
of the Himrdayas is not a mathematical problem like the Figure of the Earth, 
and though mathematicians may teach us now that the theory of gravitation 
is out of date, artists continue to urge us to study the “ old masters ”. Hima¬ 
layan draftsmen are thus faced \vith the difficult task of combining the scientific 
requirements of modern times with the artistic ideas of the past. 
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(5) Sm Martin Conway, the first mountaineer-surveyor in the 

Karakorum. 

Sir MErtiii Conway, now Lord C^onway, was the pioneer of niountaiocer- 
ing in the Karakorum. In 1892, twenty-seven years after Montgomerie’s surveys 
had been closed, Conway made surveys of tl)e Hispar and Baltoro and other 
glaciers. Conway’s contributions to the Karakorum raajjs were valuable, but 
his report, showed a want of understanding of the Karakorum problem, and 
contained ungenerous criticisms of Montgomerie’s survey maps. As Conway was 
the first mountaineer to use these maps, and as he advocated new methods of 

report has had an influence upon subsequent mountaineers. 

Sir Martin Conway had had mountaineering experience in the Alj)s, and 
he had an admiration for certain Swiss maps. hint he made the mistake of 
treating the Himalaya as though they w’^ere the Alps on a larger scale. The 
difference between them how'ever is not so simple ; an increase of height from 
16,000 to 25,000 feet leads to rarefaction of air, lower temperatures, difficulties 
of food-supply, and it alters problems of surveying. 

Conway claimed to be writing on behalf of geographers and mountain 
students, but he represented the views only of mountaineers who had use^i maps 
of the Alps. 

He thought that a map of a mountain peak should help the mountaineer 
by showing him all its varying changes of slope, and should distinguish between 
the slopes which carried snow, and those that were bare rock, and those that 
were ice-covered. He told us that a moiintaineer is more interested in informa¬ 
tion about the shape and the details of peaks and whether their faces are steep 
or gentle than in the accuracy with which their positions are fixed. “ Now-a- 
days,” he wrote, “ when a range of mountains has to be surveyed, it is clearly 
“perceived that the form of the peaks must be shown,” The upper regions of a 
glacier, he said, are of more importance than the low'er. 

t 

When we recall the heroic attempts that experienced mountain climbers 
have made without success to climb Kanchenjimga and Mount Everest, we 
realise the unfairness of a map critic, who demands that the shape and details 
of peaks must be shown upon maps. How are surveyors to survey the shapes 
and details of peaks without ascending them with their survey instruments ? 
And how are they to take instruments to summits which skilled mountaineers 
cannot climb ? (See Chapter 20, Mr. Ruttledge on Nanda Devi). 

To the topographer it is of greater importance to fix the positions and the 
heights of high peaks than to map rock details surrounding their summits, 
because many of these peaks are of interest to a world-wide public, and because 
they constitute the basic points upon which surveys are founded. Conway’s 
principle was ‘‘details before accuracy”, the Surv-ey’s principle is “accuracy 
before details ”. 
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When Conway wrote that the upper regions of a glacier are of more 
iniportanco than the lower, he was overlooking the requirements of the geologists 
and the hill-people and sportsmen wlio frequently cross the lower glaciers, but 

who seldom (dlmb to the highest regions. 

To show the details of all high slopes, whether gentle or steep, whether snow 
or ice, would require a map on a large scale : the Survey of India map is on the 
scab* of 4 miles to 1 inch Sir Martin Conway began his own survey of a 
glacK'r on the larger scale of “ 2 miles to 1 inch ”, and during work he further 
enlarged his scale to “ ll miles” for the inclnsion of more detaif; but he found 
this Icixle too large for work at high altitudes. Finally he decided that the 
Survey scale of “ 4 miles to one inch ” would after all be best for the fiehl-work. 
His own scales of work he proposed to enlarge in England to “ 1 inch to I mile ” 
to include detail from photogTuphs. Such an increase of scale indoors would 
mean an enlargement by 10 times of the 4-mile map as made on the spot. No 
toi>ogruidier would make a detailed map by enlarging his outdoor work so enor¬ 
mously, and by adding tlie details indoors. It is true that such a map ndght 
make a chai-ming picture, but in Baltistan it would not resemble the ground. 

On the principle that details and shapes were more important than accuracy 
ol positions Sir Martin Conway did not cany on a continuous trianguktion, 
and " th('. various parts of his map had afterwards to bi? connected by the help 

“t)f [joints determined by the Survey of India.” 

vSir Martin -Conway summarized his opinions in the following sentence: 
“ From the Survey sheets a mountain student cannot learn much for the very 
“ good reason that they were not constructed with a view to his enlightenment.” 

Hid the eminent geologists Oldham, Lydekker, Stoliczka, and Drew receive 
no help from these maps ? Did Arthur Neve, the mountaineer, gain no en¬ 
lightenment,—Neve who for years was basing researches upon these maps and 
who traced the Karakorum across Depsang '? Did Fiancke, tl.e leading authority 
on the Haiti language, who resided for years at Kliapalu, and who knew every 
villaiie m Haltistiin, gain no enlightenment,—Francke who studied the mountain 

names? ... i ■ i i 

111 1932 tlic Di.root or of Miip Publicfitioii in CtiicuttH bus cxp.liiiiiod tliut 

the programme of future work before the Survey of India does not include 

u “ one-hich ” survey of the Himalaya crest-line. It was the absence of such a 

sui'vey ill 1892 that led to Sir Martin CouNvay’s complaints. Though Conway s 

topographical principles have not been adopted in India, the example he set 

of individual enterprise in surveying the glaciated regions has been followed 

by subsequent explorers, and the system he founded by which the Survey maps 

oi the ice and snow can be supplemented by means of the sketches and suiweys 

of scientific enthusiasts will in course of time lead to the production of a map 

of the higher regions of each glacier,—but not of the shapes and slopes and summits 

of the great peaks. 
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(6) The Surveys of the AVorkmans. 


In 1898-99 Mrs. Bullock-AVorkiiian and Dr. Hunter AVorkmaM conuntnced 
their long series of explorations and surveys in the Karakoriim. 'Idio jdiotu- 
graphs they published in their books marked an advance in the art of geograjdiical 
photography. The first surveys whicli they made were of the Chogo Lungina 
and Biafo glaciers. 

In 1903 they climbed above 23,000 feet in the Karakorum, and in 190(5 
they climbed the high peak of Mer, (23,250 feet) one of the Nun Kiin peaks in 
Suru. Their “ camp America ” in Suru (21,000 feet) was the iiighest point 
at which mountaineers had passed a night. 

In 1908 they made surveys of many tributaries of the Hispar glacier and 


some observations of tbe Yengutsa. 

In 1909 Dr. Loiigstafl had discovered that the pass at the head of the Hila- 
fond glacier leads into the Siachen glacier, and in 1912 Mrs. Bullock-Workman 
went up the Bilafond glacier, and crossed the Bilafond La info Siachen. Dr. 
Peterkin who was a member of the Bullock-AVorkman expedition of 1912 made 
a survey of the Siachen glacier. This survey was a work of skill, and it was 
by no means the only geographical contribution to the unsurveyed ice-fields 
of Karakorum, for which the Survey of India has been indebted to the Bullock- 
AVorkman expeditions. These expeditions are in fact remembered as having 
helped to fill many gaps in the maps of the snovvs.* 


(7) The Explorations ok Dr. Lonostafk. 


Dr. Loug.stafI has co-operated witli the Survey of India as a mountain sur¬ 
veyor and as a successful explorer. In 1905 he climbed to a height estimate<l 
at 24,000 feet on the peak of tiurla Mandhata, and lie wrote the chapter on tins 
mountain in Mr. Sherring’s book on “ Western 2'ihet and Uie Ikitish Jiorder- 
land” In 1908 he climbed to the summit of the peak of Trisu! (23,3(50 feet) 
in the Kumaun Himalaya. During his movements over Higher Kumaun he 
discovered an error in the representation of the Bagini glacier upon a map of the 
Survey. His subsequent explorations in the Karakorum have had valuable 
results, which will now be considered. 

The Saltoro Pass.—The Saltoro river is a nortli-eastern tributary of tlie 
Shyok and it drains the Karakorum between Maslierbruin and the Nubia. Its 
principal source is the Bilafond glacier. There had for many years been a 
tradition that an unused pass, knowm as the Saftoro pass, existed at the liead 
of the Bilafond glacier across the main Karakorum range. Duly two passed 
over the Karakorum range had been used by tbe people of Central Asia, the 


♦ CUvhbing and exploration in the Karakorum^ 1904. 
peaks and glaciers of Nun Kun, 1909. 

Two summers in the Ice-mlds of Eastern Karakorum, 1908. 
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Karakoruni and the Muztagh. The Karakorum pass, east of the highest peaks 
is the best^known pass in Asia, and was in use by travellers between India and 
Turkistan before the dawn of history. The Muztagh pass, west of the highest 
peaks and leading into Hunza, has been used by local inhabitants, but it is a 
more difficult pass than the Karakorum, and has never been a regular trading 
route. Between these two passes tradition had placed another pass, potential 
but not used, named the Baltoro pass. It is difficult to trace the origin of this 
tradition : Ouiminghanf in 1850 did not allude to it : Ilenr}^ Stracliey whose 
studios of topography and nomenclature are as vahialde to-day as they were 
in 1848, did not know the Saltoro pass ; Drew did nob mention it. The name 
“ Saltoro pass ” implied that the pass was at the head of the Saltoro valley, 
and tradition placed the head of the Saltoro valley on the main Karakorum 
watershed. 

In 188!) Sir Francis Younghusband had climbed the Urdok glacier on the 
northern side of the Karakorum range and liad actually reached the water¬ 
shed, but had not crossed it. The depression in the range reached by Young- 
husband lias since been known to mountaineers as “ Younghusband’s Saddle.” 

In June 1909 Dr. Longstall accompanied l)y Dr. Neve and Captain Slingsby 
explored the Bilafond glacier : LongstaiT found that this glacier was the largest 
glacier feeding the Saltoro river. “ Had not Bilafond,” he wrote, “ been a 
“well-accepted local name this glacier might well have been termed the Saltoro 
“ glacier, for tradition and usage have given the name Saltoro to the pass : hut 
“locally the pass is called Bilafond La.” Q’he Survey of India attaches much 
weight to names that are in local use amongst inhabitants, and on Dr. Long- 
staff’s authority tire name Bilafond La was adopted for this pass. The name 
Bilafond La was subsequently confirmed by Mrs. Bullock-Workman as being 
in local use. 

The Siachen cflacier.-The Siachcn glacier is the main source of the Nubra 
river, Moorcroft visited the upper Nubra valley in 1821, and Henry Strachey 
reached the lower part of the Siachen glacier in 1848. Montgomerie knew 
the Siachen glacier but he had never discovered that it had its source on the 
main Karakorum watershed. 

In 1909 when Longstaff crossed the Bilafond La, he naturally believed that 
he was crossing the Karakorum watershed, and when he had begun to descend 
the new glacier on the further side he thought he had crossed the Central Asian 
divide. But he now made the surprising discovery that this glacier was not 
flowing north into Central Asia but south into the Nubra valley. His explora¬ 
tions showed that the new glacier must be an upper length, hitherto unsuspected, 
of the Siachen glacier and tliat the Siachen glacier must be 45 miles in length 
and the. largest glacier in the Karakorum. It proved also that the main divide 
tself, which is the most important watershed in Asia, followed a more direct 

ne than had been shown ii])on maps and that its supposed curve to the south 
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was an error. LongstafE’s exploration also proved that “ Yoiinghusbancrs 
Saddle ’’ was the divide between the Siachen glacier of Baltistan and the Urdok 
glacier of Shaksgam. This saddle was therefore not on the Saltoro watershed, 
and could not therefore be called the Saltoro Pass. Hie tradition which liad 
placed the Saltoro pass on the main divide of Asia had therefore been in error, 
and its error had led to controversies over the name. The name Saltoro pass 
has not the importance that tradition had ascribed to it : it is only an 
alternative name for the pass in Baltistan knoiin as the Bilafond. 

Tlie name Saltoro La is a tradition, deserving of record in history, but the 
name Bilafond La is a geogiuphical truth. To future geologists, explorers 
and surveyors, a map will be of more use*- if it shows a name such as Bilafond 

La, which is a living name, than if it .shows Saltoro La, which is a tradition 

known only to students of mountaineering history. 

The question of a suitable name- had to be considered for the pass over 
the Karakorum between the Siachen glacier on the south side and the Urdok 

glacier on the north. The namcj “ Younghushand’s Saddle ” may be suitable 

on a mountaineering map prepared for mountaineers, but it is not suital)le on a 
general topographical map, which is required to tell the Government and travellers 
the names most probably used by the inhabitants. It may be held that though 
the Karakorum divide is an important feature in geogi-aphy, the pass across it 
from the Siachen to the Urdok had not been named by the inhabitants. When 
a case arises, in which geography has to lead the inhabitants instead of follow¬ 
ing them, as is its normal duty, the best course is to consider the local nomen¬ 
clature and to attach to the pass a name already existing in the district. T)r. 
Longstaff found that the local district was called. Teraic, and he very rightly 
named the new peak which he discovered “ Teram Kangri,” the .snow 

mountain of Teram. Although as a mountaineer Dr. Longstaff has {iii historic 
regard for the BngUsH name Younghusband’s Saddle, he thinks that as ft Balti 
name should be sbf>wn on a Government map for the important Balti 
the name Teram Ka would be moSt suitable. Dr. Longstaff writes : “ This 
“ is a potent!pass,—possibly formerly used,—leading from Teram, the onlv 
‘‘local nain*’ ^ found for the middle Siachen country. In the same way you 
“ call Dainelli’s ‘ Colie Italia ’ between the Siachen and the Rimo glaciers 

•'the Rimo La. Then on either side of Tefam Kangri there would be Tibetan 
“names, Teram La and Rimo La.” 

Tefram Kangri. — Dr. Longstaff’s discoveries (firstly of the length of the 
biachen glacier, secondly of the traditional Saltoro pass, thirdly of the southern 
approach to Teram La, and fourthly of the error in the Karakorurti watershed’ 
line) were so unexpected as to border on rornance ; they would have been 
sufficient rewards for the most ambitious explorer* But Dr. Longstaff was a 
spoilt child of fortune, and he was yet able to luake another notable discovery 
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u, the shape of a new high peak that had hitherto been unknown but which ia 
now known as Terain Kangri (24,489 feet). Montgomerie’s chains of triangu a- 
tion had been carried in 1S60-«S ail over Ladakh, and from every station his 
observers had shot all the peaks visible, but they had missed leram Kangri: 
Tcram Kangri had licen hidden from them by nefcer mountains. 

“Perhaps in descjibing inoimtuins,” wrote John Ruskin m Modern din- 
era ’ “ with any eliort to give some idea of their sublime forms, no expression 
“ mimes oftener to the lips tlurn the word ‘ t«ak,’ and yet it is cmions, how rarely 
“ even among tlie grandest ranges an instance can be found of a mountain ascertaiu- 
ably peaked in the true sense of the word,—pointed at the top and sloping 

“ steeply on all sides.’' . r j. f j.i. 

In Cliapter 1, I’urt f, of this book we have attempted to give a hst of the 

priiu-inal peaks of Himalaya and Tibet that are known to rise above 24,000 feet. 
But such a list cannot 1)0 compiled with real accuracy. A peak like Mmuit 
Kverest (29.(M12 feet) has upon its slopes and buttresses hundreds ol excrescences 
ihat rise above 24,000 feet, and all thesei mi^ht be imfuded in a list. But such 
a list would Iw only a. tedious catalogue and eonld never be complete. Ihg 
list in (hapter 1, Tart 1. is intended to present a picture illustrating the nioimtams 
of A.sia, and in such a pii'tvirc a ])eak of 24,000 feet that is visible from distances 
on all sides is of more iinponanee than a peak of 27,000 feet which is standing 
close to Mount Everest, and being hidden from view by its great neighbour 
is rarely visible against the .sky-line from any distance. TrigonometnoaUy 
a peak should be defined as follows A peak is a pointed mountain summit 
“ that is visible from many and opposite directions and from long distances, if 
“ the view of it is not cut off by an intervening range.” ft is quite easy tor a 
traveller at any time to discover now peaks of 24,000 feet on the slopes of Makalu 
or Dhaularifr'br -Nanda Devi or Nanga Tarbat, but it is not easy now in the 
HiimalavV m Karakorum to discover a new soktuiy ueak, that is surpassing in 
heiahVidl Its surroundings. The angle-books of the fem-vc,y abound in mstonees 
oS^ LSgh peaks being ohsei-ved from one o^ even two stations, and then being 

reieeted because they were, not .seen agtln. ^ 

No one ea.i question the ehiims of Teram Kangn; it can he seen from 

the soul), and from the north ; its isolation renders it a peak , ,,o„ever we 
r« 1 . word The position, and height of Teram Kangn were deieiou.,,d 
t Hie trvev Id India in .9H at the request of Dr. IxingstaiS. The Sn^e, 
M. V 1) B Collins who carried ont a senes of triangulation from 
LIkoLn cresf-hne with great courage and skiik During tins 
wo!k he b'o to ascend 10 peaks of over )9,d0d feet m height. Mr Collins had 
oil 1. Survey of India at Itehra Dmi m 1004. in 

joiiien lilt- Ki / • . 1 „ ilonfPTifliit in tke 2ml Gurkhas; be was 

of the Great War, he was appointeil a lieutenant nat . , ^ ^ i 

, .• \itiT of)i Mvi *4 He had sreat qualities as a suiAeyor, and 

killed in action on May 9tn, 191.5. wi ^ i 

Ills death was luiich lamented by his department. 
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(8) The Sueveys of Sir Filippo oe Filippl 
ill 1909 de Filippi accompanied the Duke of the Abriizzi’s expedition to 
the Karakorum.. The Duke’s object was mountain climbing and lie Huceeeded 
himself in attaining an altitude of 24,600 feet, the greatest height that had thm 

been reached by man. Do Filippi made useful surveys of the uppcJ' pm’tions of 

the Baltoro and Biafo glaciers and of the main Karakorum range in the neighbour¬ 
hood of K‘^. {Karakorum and Western Himalaya, by Filippo de Filippi, London, 
1912). .In his book he has emphasised the necessity of reganling the Karakorum 
as a distinct and separate range from the Iliuialaj^a. 

In 1913-14 de Filippi led an expedition through Ladakh and Baltistan 
and across the Karakorum to Turkistan ; his surveys on this expedition included 
a complete map of the Kimo glacier. {Himalaya, Karakorum, and Eastern 

Turkrstdn, by de Filippi, 1932). This glacier is the principal source, of the 

Upper Shyok river, a feeder of the Indus, and .Filippi showed that it is also a 
source of the ATarkand river, which flows northwards into Central Asm. Colonel 
H. Wood of the Survey of India accompanied de Filippi through Depsang and 
across the Karakorum pass ; an excellent map of the countries on both sides 
of the Karakorum pass was one of the many benefits that resulted from the 

expedition. A portion of this map for which de Filippi was resjiousible, was 

published by the Survey of India in 1922 in Colonel Wood’s report, “ Exxdora- 
tions in the Eastern Karakorum and Upper i^arkand Valley.” (Narrative 

Report of the Survey of India’s detachment with the de Fihppi scientific expedi¬ 
tion). The map and report illustrate an important region of the Karakorum, 
—important on account of the wide geographical and geological (juestions in¬ 
volved ; not only does the map illustrate the complex eomiectioii between the 

Survey of India’s work in Higher Baltistan and Sven lledin’s work in ’J'ibet, 

but it de])icts also the geograjiby of the main waterslied of Central Asia, “ the 
backbone of High Asia,” at the place where it is crossetl by the caravan route 
which has connected India and Turki-stan for centuries. Colonel Wood’s map 
and report will have also a sentimental and historic interest for the Survey 
of India ; not only do they bear ivitness to the constant harmony that existed 
between his detachment and the Italian expedition, but they were the last 

contributions to Tibetan geography which were made by (Jolonel Wood whose 

insight and gifts as a moimtain-survcyor have served his department on many 
occasions of difficulty in the Himalaya, in Tibet and in the Karakorum. 

(9) The Glacier-Surveys of Mr. and Mrs. Visser. 

In 1925 Mr. and Mrs. Visser made \aiuable observations and surveys of 
many of the Karakorum glaciers. I'hey were accompanied by Khan Sahib 
Afraz Gul Khan of the Survey of India, who had had previous experience in 
mountain-surveying. Mr. and Mrs. Visser have given a complete account of 
the Batura glacier in Hunza. Thei' siiryeyed the whole of the Pasu glacier 
and the snouts of the Hispar, Miiiapin, H.asanabad, and the Shingsbai Valley 
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glaciers. {Among the Karakorum Glaciers), On a more recent expedition 

they surveyed the lower Siachen, 

(10) The Shaksgam Valley. 

The Shaksgam river is the upper portion of the Oprang and the most 
important tributary of the Yarkand river. It lies along the northern foot 
of the Balti-Karakoruin and is fed by the northern glaciers of the Karakorum 
range, the Kyagar, the Urdok, the Gasherbrum, and others. It is an interesting 
longitudinal trough that only exists as a trough vi'bere the Karakorum range 
is very high. Furtlier east, where the Karakorum loses its great height, its 
northern drainage like its southern, is transverse. The longitudinal troughs 
in which lie the Baltoro, Biafo and Hispar glaciers on the southern side of the 
Karakoruroi have their counterpart in the longitudinal Shaksgam on the northern 
side. On both flanks of the high Karakorum range from K* to Teram Kangri, 
the drainage is longitudhial : further east and further west the drainage is 
transverse. 

The first European to discover and cross the Shaksgam valley was Sir Francis 
Youngliushaiid, when in 1887 he made a journey across the deserts of Oliinese. 
Turkistan to India. He reached the Shaksgam from Yarkand, and beyond 
it he saw the great Karakorum range. Ikis range had always been crossed 
by Europeans and caravans further east at the Karakorum ])ass. Young- 
husband crossed tbe Shaksgam river, climbed up the glacier which was descend¬ 
ing from the Muztagli Pass, and crossed the pass itself. {Geographical Journal^ 
December 1930, p. 522). 

In 1889 Younghusband returned to the Shaksgam valley, and on this 
occasion he followed the course of the river. He discovered the Gasherbrum 
and Urdok glaciers, which were descending from the Karakorum crest to the 
Shaksgam, He actually climbed the whole length of the Urdok glacier to the 
depression in the crest-line. This was a remarkable exploration, which lias 
led to cxinsiderable geographical enlightenment. Younghusband came to the 
conclusion that there was no “ pass ” across the Karakorum from the Urdok 
glacier into the drainage basin of the Nubra. {The Heart of a Continent). By 
pass he meant a “ real pass ”, that is a “ passable pa.ss ” ; but he did find at the 
head of the Urdok that the high Karakonuii crest-line dipped here almost to 
19,000 feet : this dip has been known to mountaineers as “ Younghusband’s 
Saddle ”. In 1909, twenty years after Yoiingliusband’s discovery of the depres¬ 
sion in tlio range. Dr, LongstafE explored the same depression from the south. 
He foimd that tliis depression was on the divide between the Urdok and Siachen 
glaciers, that is between the drainage systems of the Shaksgam and Nubra 
rivers. As already mentioned in this chapter. Dr. Longstaff has described 
Youngbusbaiul’s Saddle as a “ potential pa.ss ” and he lias suggested that the 
best Balti r.nnie for this potential pass would be Teram La, a suggestion that 
may well be accepted. 
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* In 1026 the expedition under Major K. Mason made surveys of tlie upper 
iSbaksgam and its sources. Mason also surveyed the Aghil mountains north 
of the Shaksgairi. {Records^ Survey of India, XXII, 1928. Ex'ploroiion of 
Shaksgam Valley). His surveys were connected on the east with those of Filippi 
and Wood, and they mapped the barren rocky country that lies north of the 
Baiti-'Karakorurn. Wood’s and Mason’s surveys proved that the idea of a 
Jong Aghil range ranking in importance with the great ranges of Tibet was falla¬ 
cious : this range had received its name from the Aghil pass, but Mason’s survey 
showed that the Aghil pass was a pass crossing a secondary range or ridge. The 
peaks of this ridge are undoubtedly high, rising in places above 21,000 and 22,000 
feet, but they belong to the flank of a great range, which rises itself to 26,000 
feet and 28,000 feet. The Shaksgam trough separates the Aghil ridge from 
the Karakorum crest in the same way as the Baltoro trough on the southern 

flank of the Karakorum separates the Masherbrurn ridge from the main crest. 

» 

% 

(11) Propessok Dainelli’s expedition, 1930. 

Professor Dainelli’s success in 1930 in discovering a pass between the Siachen 
and Rimo glaciers was due to his geographical insight ; his study of maps had 
convinced him that there must be a topographical mistake, and when after 
great perseverance he had surmounted the ice and snow, he saw what the mistake 
was, and how it had arisen. This valuable discovery, and the "way it was brought 
about, are object-lessons for future explorers. 

Professor Dainelli has given the name “ Colle Italia ” to the pass between 
the Rimo and Siachen glaciers in remembrance of the contributions wliich his 
fellow citi?;ens have made to Karakorum geography. The caravait led by 
Dainelh was the first European caravan to cross this pass. If the geographical 
nomenclature of Tibet is to be designed as a monument of European achieve¬ 
ments, the name “ Colie Italia ” will certainly deserve a place of honour, but 
if a nomenclature is to be evolved that will be agreeable and comprehensible 
to the Balti people, when their geographical education progresses, the name 
Rimo La ” mil be more suitable than Colle Italia. Hainelli himself has 

proved that in a former age the Baltis used to cross the Rimo La on their journeys 
to Yarkand. 

Professor Dainelli’s Roman forefathers ruled in Britain for 400 years. I’hey 
governed the Britons with an iron hand, but they introduced a system of nomen¬ 
clature that we might do well to follow in Asia. When they built a town such 

as Londinium, or a fortress such as Chester, or when they fortified a city like 

'* 

Winchester, they gave it a Roman name ; they gave Roman names to works 
of their own creation, but they allowed the Britons and Welsh and Scots to name 
mountain features. We value and preserve Hadrian’s Wall, but we have no 
Mount Agricola and no Colle Romana. 
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(l^) ThK VIKAVS OF MTLlTAPvY OFFICEHS EXPERIENCED IN HIMALAYAN 

TRAVEL. 

Tlie following quotatioiiy are from General Bruce’s book, ‘ Twenty year^ 


i/n tite Himalaya ' : 

“ My object,” be writes, “ is to try and show the great contrasts between 
“ people, cormtrv, life, etc. that exist in the different districts, from the Kafir border 
“ the west to the Jihutan border on the cast. Between these extremities 
“ ])robably no greater c-ontrasts could be found on the world’s surface. The 
llighJands of Scotland and Southern Italy do not present greater contrasts.” 

‘‘ To the keenest climber mountaineering in these great ranges is more of 
“ the cliaractcr of mountain travel than of a climbing expedition, such as could 
“ be nhinned in Switzerland, and at present it must be so, unless the traveller 
“ is content to inarch direct to some groii]) and stay there. But feiv travellers 
are so content, as there is so much neAv country to be seei', and all tlie surround- 
“ higs are of such interest that the time for climhing particular peaks has not 
“ yet arr ived.” 


In the summer of 1898. some two months after the retiring of the troopa 

“ from the different ex[)editioris - in the Nor-th-VVest Frontier' of India 

“ .... 1 aiTanged .... to take with me a. few men from several Gurkha 

“regiments, my idea being that practice in moiintaiueering, or rather mountain 
“exploration, is one of the finest educations for an .infantry or hill scout. 
“.... His tryining as'a path-frndcr alone is worth anything to him; and in 

“ the .... Himalaya this training can he obtained in a rvay that can probably 

“not be matched in any otlier part of the world. However good the maps 
“may be- and in general the India >Su.rvey maps .... are astonishirigly good 
“one 4s thrown quite on one’s own resources ....” 

“ Further, men trained in really difficult country will, when they have to 
“ work in much easier country, do so with confidence and certainty.” 

These were tlie views of General Bruce, and the following quotations are 

from a note on Himalayan maps by (’olonel P. Nr^arne, V. C. : 

‘ ■ Tliis note is intended to apply to those mountain regions on the north and north-east 
frontiers of India which include the Karakorum and the various ranges of the Himalaya, the 
Ladakh, Zaskar, Great Himrdaya, etc. It is not intended to apply to the regions of the North- 
West. Frontier for wfiich special military maps arc oft<m required. 

" In arriving at the type of map required one must consider principallj’ the users of the 
map. The man who is going to use the map on the moiiutains is the customer of the Survey of 
India, for if no maps nr sold none need be printed, and mere record plans on anv .scale suitable 
might be filed for use in Government offices. It is safe to say tliat the traveller or sportsman 
is the principal user. A few British and Indian officials will require maps for official use. 

"The traveller or sportsman will normally be travelling several or even many hundreds 
of miles in a few months. A large bulk of maps must be avoided for much baggage is a hindrance. 
He requires to find his way along the main routes from camping ground to camping ground or 
village to village, and at intervals into branch vahs or over little known passes from one nnki to 
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another. In these regions the details to be mapped that concern Inunan occupation arc few, 
the shape of the gi-ound and the natural features such as streams and rivers are of all importance. 
A few place names are of importance. 

“ The map on the scale of one million shows the general lie of the country, the big features 
and main rivers, and main routes, but is entirely inadequate in detail for the traveller. The 
‘4 miles to 1 inch ’ sheets (approximately 1/250,000) in my opinion are the most suitable maps 
for the large majority of the map users of these regions. In my experience, ranging from the 
Garhwal Himalaya in the east to Gilgit and the Hindu Kush in the west, these maps show, although 
the survey was done many decades ago, 'the shape of the country with extraordinary accuracy. 
In the most remote mhs I have never found myself let down by them. They show or could 
show all necessary routes and place names and villages. I would be prepared to accept a smaller 
scale, 6 or 8 miles- to the inch, but I fear that the necessary detail could not be inserted. A 
larger scale, say 2 miles to the inch would be delightful to use in any particular ndh hut in these 
regions there is little detail to show which cannot be shewn on the 4 miles to one incli scale, and 
the bulk of maps to be carried would be quite prohibitive. 

There is one more class of user to mention, and that is the mountaineer, but he must always 
form a very small percentage of the customers of the Survey of India. Doubtless he would like 
a larger scale map of the particular area he is going to climb in, but the Survey of India cannot 
tell from year to year what new ventures in this line will arise, and obviously the supply of largo 
scale contoured maps of all the well known glaciers and peaks is hnpossible even by the efficient 
machinery of the Indian Survey Department. 

“ I am therefore of opinion that the choice of the scale of 4 miles to 1 inch made over seventy 
years ago for the topographical maps of regions such as Ladakh and Baltistan, still meets the 
requirements of the majority of mountain travellers. 

♦ “ There are a few aspects in wliioh these map sheets might be improved, if a revision or re- 
survey is ever undertaken. Although as I have .said, 1 found the topogmphical features very 
accurate, I often found extraordinarj.- lapses in the positions and uame.s of villages and camping 
grounds. This applies to some extent in Ladiikh and (Gilgit, but above all other areas in Tehri 
Garhwal, where I found the place names on the main pilgrim route up the BhagTratlu valley to 
Gangotri, completely at variance with facts. It was impossible to locate or identify quite 50 
per cent, of the names on the map, a few of the real villages or camping grounds were placed on 
the map. And this is not due to any changes in this area since the maps were made, becau.?© 
I have followed my route stage by stage in a very old Himalayan Shikar book witten in the 
eighteen fort-ies, and the names of villages, nalas, and camping ground given there are identical 
at this day.* 

“ One other (jomment, .spot levels do not always seem very accurate altliough the general 
shape of the ground does appear accurate. But a.s I have only been able to check thc.se by 

Colonel Neanie’s references to “ extraordinary lapses in the positions and names of villages «nd earn ping grounds ” 
aro very puzzling. It is out of the question to suppose that the exjierienced surveyors r>f (Jarhwal laade gross mistal^es 
in nouienolatim^ or in fixing villages. The errors discovered by Colonel Neaine do not refer to niountain features or to 
river junctions or river bends : they refer only to human habitations. The only explanation seems to. be .that in 1872. when, 
the surveys wore made, the villagef: had been moved from the positions they bad occupied in 1842, whin the olu Shikar 
books were written ; and that in more recent times they have been moved back to the original positions of 1842. If viMageii 
ftTetleBtroyixl by an earthquake, the surviving viliagei’s may be driven by terror to erect their babitatif)ns in uew spots, and 
if villages are devastateci by plague or cliolera, the hill-people may be forced to forsake them and to erect new villages on new 
sites. But the original sites are sure to pOBse.ss natural advantages, and the people will be led to return to them when after 
a lapae of years the cause of the migration has faded from niemors’. G. B. 
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aneroid I would not be certain. But I remember finding anomalies on the slopes of Haramosh— 
differences in beigbt dieckcd during one mprning or one day of unchanged weather, which no 
drop of the aneroid would account for. 

“I think I have said enough to show that the existing 4 iniles to 1 inch sheets are of great 
value and most suitable to the bulk of the travellers who are map users in these regions.” 


(j :1) The recent Glacier-Surveys of the Hindu Kush. 

Among the moat extensive glacier surveys that have yet been made in 
Asia, aie those whieh were carried out by ‘ A ’ Survey Company, under Colonel 
Lewis of the Survey of IncUa, in the Hindu Kush in the years 1928-30. Tire 
watershed of the Hindu Kush is the boundary between India and Afghanistan, 
and tlxis boundary lias always been of polilical importance. This survey was 
not a hasty reconnaissance, but a systematic extension of regular topographical 
sui vey over the snow- and i(!e-bound ranges which enclose the valley of Chitral, 
in a manner never previously attempted in the Himalaya. 

In the General Report, Survey of India for 1928-29, the Surveyor General, 
Brigadier E. H. Thomas, refened to the completion of the survey of Chitral 
as a notable event of the year. “ The survey,” he wrote, “ required careful 
“organisation and considerable enterprise; officers and surveyors w’th no pre- 
“ vions experience of high climbing have triaugiilated and surveyed mountainous 
“and glaciated areas involving regulax climbing to well’over 18,000 feet.” Several 
of the triangulation stations are above 19,000 feet. The totah length of large 
glaciers surveyed may be estimated at 1,100 miles, and these formed only half 
the total glacier surveys (see Chapter 20 of this book). That the Hindu Kush 
glaciers are shorter than those of the Karakorum is probably due to the greater 
river-erosion, which has led to a multiplicity of valleys. In the course of this 
survey, Colonel Lewis instructed his siuweyois in tlie recognition and delineation 
of glacier and mountain forms, and, thus introduced a vast improvement into 
Indian methods of survey and mapping of high mountains. Earlier smveyors 
in India, working as a rule on a smaller scale, had shewn glaciers by an arbitrary 
symbol, and mountain sides by a conventional symbol for precipice, with no 
distinction betw^een rock and snow features. 

The pioneer sinveyors in these regions, Taimer between 1878 and 1882, 
and Woodthorpe (1885-86), and various Indian explorers about the same period, 
worked imder great difficulties; tlie inhabitants w'ere unsettled and jealous of 
intrusion, so that access was not everywhere possible; the surveys were leally 
hurried geographical lecoimaissance, filling in the vast blank spaces on the maps 
of those days. 
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CHAPTER 19. 

THE HIMiLAY^AN RIVERS. 

The TOountain features which first attract tlie interest of travellers are 
the high peaks, and from observations of peaks geographers deduce the aligti- 
ments of mouiitaii! ranges. In Part III of this book the Himalayan drainage is 
described. As the drainage has resulted from the ranges, and as the rivers 
have their sources in the ranges, a certain amount of repetition from Parts I 
and II is unavoidable in Part ITT. When we come to consider the drainage, 
the long alignments of peaks are lost siglit of ; we now divide the .Himalayas 
into Compact riverain areas, which lie across tlie main chain and not along it. 
The raountains are identical with those of Farts I and IT, but w'e are now regard¬ 
ing them more from the point of view of width than of length. 

The Evolution of River ncvmes.—U the references to Indian rivers are traced 

from ancient to modern literature, the changes which their geographical names 

have undergone become apparent. Such changes have been due mainly to 
the different pronunciations which have been in vogue at different epochs^ The 
Greek Empire in India is sometimes criticised for having carelessly corrupted the 
geographical names, but there is little foundation for this complaint. The 

Greeks named the Himalaya the “ Emaus ”; the early forms of llimalaya 
were Hima, Himfil, and Hima(jdial. The name Him5l is in common use on 

modern maps of the Nepal snows. The Greek word Emaus is a form of Hima. 

The earliest forms of the river names are to be found in Vedic and Sanskrit 
literature, and they date from 2,000 B. C. or earlier. Tlie Greek Empire was 
founded in India by Alexander in 327 B.C., but its historian Arrian did not 
write his history till 140 A.D. Megasthenes the Greek traveller was living at 
Pataliputra (Patna) in 300 B.C'. ; he made valuable records, but they have been 
lost, and we know of them only through Arrian’s and Strabo’s quotations. 
Pliny the Roman naturalist wrote his treatise about 70 A.D., and Ptolemy 
the Egyptian whose name is associated with his tbeorj’' of the Solar system, 
drew his map of the world in 160 A.D. 

Modern geography has been blamed for corrupting the ancient name Ganga 
into Ganges. But Megasthenes who lived on the Ganges in Bengal in 300 B.C. 
is said to have applied that name to the river Ganga, and Strabo and Ptolemy 
used it also. Modern geography is therefore not Tesponsible for the variation 
from Ganga to Gangeii. 

River names of the 'plains ,—In some cases a name has been given to a river 
in the plains by people living on its banks, and another name has been given 
to the mountain section of the same river by the people living in the moun- 
tains. Thus the name Indus originated in the plains of the Punjab, but in 
Ladakh the same river was named Sinh-Kha-Bab.* Although the Ladakhis 


^ Sinb-Kha-Bab (Moorcroft, 1820)* 
Singi-Tsangpo (Sren Hedin, 1908). 
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do not know the name Indus, modem geographers have extended this name 
through Ladakh, because it has been proved that the river of Ladakh is the 
upper course of the Indus. An old Survey of India map shows that the Sur¬ 
veyor General (Rennell) in 1788 was unaware of the course of the Indus through 
Ladakh ; he knew well that this great river must rise beliind the Himalaya 
but Vie placed its source by conjecture at Kashgar. He was under the Vrelief 
that the river of Ladakh flowed into the Ganges. 

The name Brahmaputra originated in the plains of Bengal and its identity 
with the T’sangpo of Tibet was only established in 1884. The name Indus 
had been extended into Ladakh about 1850, hut between 1860 and 1884 views 
upon nomenclature had been undergoing a change, and the name Brahmaputra 
has not been allowed to supersede in Tibet the Tibetan name Tsangpo. In 1850 
the surprising discovery that the Indus had its source near Kailas was era. 
phasized in the nomenclature on maps, and its Ladakhi name was given a second¬ 
ary place : but iii tbf^ present day the preservation of the Tibetan name Tsangpo 
is considered of primary importance, and the identity of the Tsangpo with the 
Brahmaputra is shown only in the drawing of the river’s course. 

The name Jhehiin originated in the plains, and has been extended into 
Kashmir, probably during the Mughal Empire but the village people of Kashmir 
still use the older name Behat. 

The names Sutlej, Chenab and Gogra, all well-known in the plains are not 
Ilimalayau nanujs. I'he names Bavi, Beas and Jumna have spread into the 
mountains from the plains. Tlie largest Himalayan branch of the Jumna has 
been given the Himalayan name of Tons. 


Table shoiviny the historical variations in the geographical names of the Rivers of 

Northern India. 


Names in uso 1932 A.T>. 

Vedic 

Samkrit 

Greek 300 B.C. 

Ptolemy 

Tn the Plains- 

In the Himalaya. 

2,500 B.a 

1.500 B.C. 

to 140 A.D. 

160 A.I). 

♦Indus. 

Indus. 

Sindhu. 

Sindhu. 

Indus. 

Indus. 

Jholum. 

Behat. 

Vitasta. 

Vitasta. 

Hydaspes. 

Biduspea. 

OhenJib. 

Clinndra Bhaga. 

Aaikni. 

Chandra Bhaga. 

Akesinos.* I 
Aoesines, ) 


Rftvi, 

Bavi, 

Parushni. 

Iravati. 

Hydraotes. 


Beas. 

Beas. 

Arji-kiya. 

Viyas. > 

Vipasa. \ 

Hyphasis. 


Sntle}. 

Svitluda. 

Sutudri. 

SLatttdru. 


Zaradros. 

Jumna- 

Jumna. 

Yamuna. 

Jamuna, 

Jobares. ■) 
Jomanes. > 

T>iamouna. 

Ganges. 

Ganga. 

Ganga. 

Alaknanda. > 
Bhagirathi. J 

Ganga. 

Ganga. V 

Alakananda, > 

Ganges. 

Ganges 


Blmgiratbi j 



Goers- 

Kamali. 

Kaiirtala. ' 





Gandak. 

Sapt-Gandaki. 


Sadanira. 

Khondocatfs. 


Narayani. 

Salgrami. 


Kausiki. 



Km\. 

Saptr-Kosi. 




TTsta. 

Tiata. 


Trishna. 




* Akeftinos wai? the Greek name for the Asikni* which wa^ the Chenab of the plains • bnt Sandnbal waa the Greek 
name for the Chandra Bha^a of the mountains. 
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The Principal Rivers. 

TTie Himalaya mountains from Afghanistan to Burma are drained by twenty - 
two principal rivers, the drainage areas of which are illustrated in Charts XXIV 
to XXXIV. Chart XXIIJ furnishes an index to the several river charts. Eight 
section lines have been drawn across the index chart: they indicate the posi¬ 
tions of the cross-sections of the Great Himalaya and, if scrutinised, they will 
be found to explain the positions given to the different Tibetan troughs in the 
cross-sections. 

Ill the following table w^e have divided the Himalayan rivers into six orders 
of magnitude, classifying them by the dimensions of the mountainous areas tliey 
drain. 


%L 


Table XIV. — The Rivers of the Himalaya. 


Name of River. 


Indus 

Brahmaputra 
Kosi. 

Karnali * 
Sutlej 

Gandak . 

Jhelum 

Mana^ 

Chenab . 
RaicUk-Sankoflh 
Ganges 
Luhitf 

Subamlrif 
Kali 
Beas 

Dibancf * 

Tfeta 
Jumim 

R«avi 
Rapti 
Ramganga 
Baghmati 





J 


Himalayan 

Total 

Ratio of 

Order 6f magnitude. 

area included 

discharge of 

charge tOa,r(ia, 

in the 

water in 

taking 

V ' \ 

catchment 

one year 

the Ra^i to be 

basin. 

(estimated).* 



Sauare miles. 


') 

. t 

f 

103,800 

9 

0*3 ■ 

First. \ 



\ ^ 

99,200 


I 0*5 

\ f 

23.900 

8 

M ■ 

Second . • 

20,000 

8 

M 

\ 

18,500 


0*6 

r 

14,000 

i 

14 

Third . . • v 

13,000 

5-5 \ 

13 

1 

12,000 

unknown 

r 

10,rm 

5-6 


Fourth . . .< 

. lO,2tK) 

8,900 

unknown . 


6:5; 

V*6 

1 

8,000 



7,000 

^I'nkuowii 



X \0,3OO 

4 

2-0 

Fifth , . . 

1 

5,000 

,000 

2»5 

unknowm 

1'3 



3 

i ’9 

V 

4,600 

2 

1-3 

f 

3.1,00 

1. . ' 

10 

Sixth • • •< 

SjCkk) 

2.60^ 



1 

1,500 

• ■ 

• ■ 


The discharges of Himalayan rivers have not betn sufficiently observed to 
justify any close study of the results obtained. The discharges of the smaller 
rivers vary from nothing at all in the hot season to thousands of cubic feet ])er 
second in the rains; their beds may remain dry for m^mths, and be flooded 


^ The numbers in this colomn do not represent any actual units of measure* The tot* 
been taken as unitv : and the numbers oniXMite the other rivers show the ratios of their di 


of the river Ravi 

has been taken as unity ; and the numbers opposite the other rivers show the ratios of their di li^argeaTto that of the Ravi. 
Tliese numbers, it must be noted, are almost all dependent on short observations and rough est ^tes. 
t Tributaries of the Brahmaputra that join the latter in the plains. > 
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for a few days in tlie year. It is not possible under such circumstances to deduce 
any average values of daily or monthly discharges. The discharges of the 
larger rivers that have sources in glaciers never cease entirely, but their varia¬ 
tions are sufficiently large to render averages meaningless. The discharge of 
the Indus will vary from 9,000 cubic feet a second to a million, and in almost 
all the Himalayan rivers the rnaxiranm discharge is 100 times as gi'eat as the 
minimum. 

The classification of the •rivers. 

The Great Himalayan range is 1,500 miles in length: its long alignment 
passes through many varied regions, differing in their topography and their 
ethnology. In Chapter 1, Fart I, it was necessary to divide the long Hima¬ 
layan alignment into regional sections in order to facilitate the classification of 
its high peaks. To group all the peaks as Himalayan was not sufficiently 
distiwf'Aive, 

X'iie Hiimllayas are divided by their people and by travdilers into numerous 
sections, «uch as Sikkim Himalaya, Kashmir Him^Iay^, Bhutan Himalaya, Garh- 
vval Rud many others. But it would not Iv in the interests of geo¬ 

graphy to adojit all these minor sub-divisions for the cJassification of peaks. 
In 1907 we came to the conclusion that the sub-dvision of the Great Himalaya 
rano-e into sections would he convenient ciiid helpful, and us during 25 

years this aub-O'ivision has met with approval, it is being continued now. The 
sub-divisions accepted in 1907, were as follow? 

Assam Himalaya, from the Brahmeputra to the Tista, 460 miles. . 

Nepiii .Ihmalaya, from the Tista to the Kali, 500 miles. 

Kuraaun from the ?iali to the Sutlej, 200 miles. 

Punjab Hima^iiyR- from the Sutlej to the Indus, 850 miles. 

As the aim was to cfessify the *Jimalayan peaks into regional groups, we could 

not end the several sub division' at actual peaks, and we had to adopt the lines 

of river gorges, (cutting across the great range) as the boundary lines of the 

sub-divisions. The rivers that we selected to be the dividing lines of the range 

were the Tista, the Kali and theEast and west of the Tista the Himalayas 
exhibit ethnological dihierences; the nomenclature is also different, and the 
historv of geographical exploration has been different. Thus the Tista formed 
a suitable boundary for the cla.'isification of peaks, and was accepted os the 
dividing liue between the As.sani and Nepal Himalayss. But when at a subse¬ 
quent stage it became necessarj to adopt the same system of classification for 
the Hiiiuilayan river*, the question had to be considered whether the Tista 
itself should be cla ^d with tlie rivers of Assam or wdth those of Nepal. The 
valley of the 'I'isf forms the country of Sikkim, and its population is mixed : 
to the east of lives the purely Mongolian population of Bhutan and to the 
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west the Aryan people are dominant. The Brahmaputra is the great river of 
Assam, and all the rivers of the Assam Himalaya flow into the Brahmaputra. 
The Tiata also flows into the Brahmaputra, but the rivers of Nepal flow into 
the Claiiges. For these reasons it has been thought permissible to classify the 
Tista with the rivers of the Assam Himalaya, although it does not actually 
enter Assam. The river Kali is the boundary between Nepal and Kumaun; 
it has been classified with the rivers of the Kumaun Himalaya bocavise its prin¬ 
cipal glacial sources are in Kumaun. The river Sutlej is the boundary between 
the Kumaun and Punjab Himalaya: it is also the ethnographic boundary 
between the Garhwali and Dogra peoples. The Sutlej is essentially a river of 
the Punjab, and it has therefore been classified with the rivers of the Punjab 
Himalaya. 

In the following descriptions of the rivers of the Himalaya we might have 
commenced at either end of the range and taken tlie rivers in their geographical 
order. But students of geographical history find that their conceptions of the 
Himalaya have extended from the centre outwards and not from end to end. 
The alluvial plains of India extend along the base of the Himalaya throughout 
their whole length from east to west, and their highest region exceeding 900 
feet is between the Jumna and Sutlej. In 3,000 B.C. the only habitable part 
of these alluvial plains was the Ambala-Patiala area w^hioli was then watered 
by the Vedic river Saraswati, but which is now on the flat water-parting between 
the Jumna and the Sutlej. The first city built in the plains of India was Has- 
tinapur on the Ganges, 2,000 B.C., and some centuries later Ayodhya was 
built on the Gogra (Ferguson’s Indian ArohUecture). Tlie first valleys of the 
Himalayas to be explored by the Aryan people were those of the Ganges and 
Jumna, and these were the first valleys also to attract subsequently the interest 
of scientific geographers. Even at the present time the eastern and western 
extremities of the Himalaya are not nearly so well-known as the central por¬ 
tion. Many of the Himalayan tributaries of tiie Brahmaputra are .still un¬ 
explored, and the basin of the Indus still presents unsolved problems. By 
commencing in the centre of the Himalaya and by taking the rivers in their 
outward geographical order we start from the historic Saraswati w'aterslied and 
move in both directions from the known towards the unknown. 

By this arrangement the river Jumna comes first (see Chart XXIII) and 
the Ganges second, and when the Brahmaputra has been reached, we return to 
the Sutlej and we end with the Indus. 

A separate chart has been drawn to illustrate the Himalayan area drained, 
by each of the principal rivers (see Charts XXIV to XXXIV). Streams have 
been shown m light blue, and boundaries of basins in heavy black lines: the 
ranges being facts of deduction rather than of observation, have not been 
entered, but the highest peaks in each river basin have been plotted, and these 
.indicate the alignments of main axes of elevation. 
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The thick lines, representing the basin boundaries, are water-partings but 
not necessarily mountain ranges : the bne, for instance, in Chart XXXI between 
the Sutlej and the Karnfili crosses a flat plain in Tibet, and that between the 
Ganges and Jumna in Chart XXIV is in nature not a significant feature. 




The forms of the rivee basins. 

ft is interesting to compare the Jlinialayan rivers with reference to the 
forms of their drainage basins :■— 

0) The lirahinapiitra and Indus are Trans-Himalayan rivers rather than 
HimfiJayan, and their respective basins embrace external areas of 
Tibet, Burma and Afghanistan. (Charts XXX and XXXIV). 

(2) The larger rivers of Kumaun and Nepal, namely the Jumna, Ganges, 

Krdi, Karnali, Gandak and Kosi, all of which have glacial sources 
in tlie Great Himrdaya have shown a tendency to flow in the first 
instance in directions at right angles to the snowy range, and subse¬ 
quently to converge into great rivers before they enter the plains. 
(Cha'ts XXIV to XXVIII). The perpendicular direction at first 
assumed has been due to the influence of the great range, arid the 
subsequent convergence has been caused by the presence of a long 
continuous range of the Lesser Himalaya, whicli runs generally 
parallel to the snowy range and which blocks the rivers after their 
first descents. The alignment of this Lesser range will be consi¬ 
dered in the subsequent chapters on the rivers, numberecl 20, 21 
and 22. ^ 

(3) '[’he three small rivers of Kunia'im and Nepal, the Ramganga, Rapti, 

Bilglimati all drain small triangular outer basins, which have arisen 
owing to the convergeiu’e of the larger rivers. 

(4) The forms of the basins of the five rivers of the Punjab Himalaya 

are unlike those of the Kumaiin and Nepal Himalaya, in that 
they are asymmetrical and oblique to the Great Himalayan align¬ 
ment.* Tills difference in character is due to the fact that in 
the Punjab Hinuilaya the alignments of the Lesser ranges are oblique 
to tlie Great range whereas in Kumaun and Nepal (and possibly 
Assam) the lesser range runs parallel to the great range. This 
lesser raiigo known as the Mussoorie range in Garhwal corresponds 
to the Mahribharat range in Nepal, but the actual continuation of 
the one by the other has tiot yet been proved. 


♦The obliquit} of the Jhehim is not so obvious as that of the Cbenab, Ravi, Bcas and Sutlej; this is because it has 
born reinforced by the Kishanganga and Kunhar at the NW. tennination of the great range. 
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CHAPTER 20. 

THE. RIVERS OF THE KUMAUN HIMALAYA. 

The principal rivers of the Kiimaun Himalaya are the Jumna, the Ganges, 
the Ramganga and the Kali. 

The expression Kumanii Himsllaya is a general ten)i em])loyetl in classifica¬ 
tion, and it covers the Himalayan regions of Kuniaun and GarhwTil. The 
river Krdi collects the drainage of Higher Kumaun, the Alaknanda drains British 
Garhwal, and the BhagTrathi and Jumna drain the snows of Tehri Garhwal. 

The Jumna (Chart XXIV). 

In the plains the Jumna is known as the river of Delhi and of Agra, in the 
mountains the Garhwalis know it as the river of Jumnotii and Bandarpunch. 
Its Sanskrit name was Jamuna. 

In the Vedas the Sapta-Sindhavas (the seven branches of the Ganges) were 
natned as follows: — Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, Sutudri, Marud-Vridha, Argi- 
Kiya, Parushni. The Jumna (Chart XXIV) is now draining a }Jortion of the 
area formerly ascribed to the Sarasvati of tlje Vedas. A small river, still known 
as the Saraswati, flows across the alluvial plains at I'hanesar some 20 miles 
west of the Jumna. The Saraswati glacier is one of the sources of the Ganges 
(Visknuganga). 

The highest sources of the Jumna are on the south-western slopes of Bandar- 
punch, an imposing double peak which is visible from Mussoorie and Saharanpui 
and which is illustrated in a picture in Part J. Bandarpum h is on the water¬ 
shed between the Jumna and Ganges, and near its base is the sacred shrine of 
Jumnotri, past which the Jumna flows. 

Many prilgrims visit the shrine of Jumnotri every summer, but they avoid 
the gorges of the Jumna in the outer Himalaya, and they reach Jumnotri by 
ascending the Bhagirathi branch of tlie Ganges to the village of Dharasu,* and 
by then crossing the Ganges watershed into the upper Jumna valley ; by taking 
this course they reach the Junina 30 miles below Jumnotri. 

In rear of the Mussoorie range (Lesser Himalaya) the Jumna is joined by 
its tributary the Tons, a tributary larger than itself: the combined ri vers under 
the name of Jumna pierce the Mussoorie range immediately below their point of 
junction. 

At the foot of the Garhwal Himalaya there is a longitudinal trough, separat¬ 
ing the Himalayas from the Siwalik range. From the Jumna to the Ganges 
this trough is known as the Dehra Dun, and on the Punjab side of the Jumna 

* Shown as Than on Survey sheet 1/M 53. See Colonel N’came’s note in Chapter 18 on the change in names of villi^gea 
on the BhagTrathi. 
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the trough is known as the Kiarda Dun. From the Dehra Dun the JTunma 
receives its tributary the Asan, and from the Kiarda Dun it receives its ini* 
portant tributary the Giri, which separates Simla from the Chain peak. 

On debouching from the mountains the Jumna sweeps round to the south¬ 
east, but in former times it is believed to have pursued a w'esterly course to the 
Arabian Sea {Manual q/j the Geology of India, page 450). The change in its 
course may have been chused by the gradual advance of the sands of the Raj- 
putana de.sert under the influence of the cbuth-west winds. 

The Ganges (Chart XXIV). 

The Ganges ((hart XXIV) is the great river of northern India that drains 
file Vindhya mountains and the Kumaun and Nep&l HimaJaya, and that waters 
the plains of Rohilkhand, Oudh and Bengal. Regarded as a Himalayan river, 
the name Ganges is applied to the particular affluent that issues fr(j)m the moun¬ 
tains at Hardwar. 

The Himillayan basin of the Ganges had been explored by the Aryan people 
many centuries before the Christian era. They named the river the Ganga, ’ 
and regarded it as Himavant’s daughter, Himavant being the Himalaya range 
south of Kaila.s {fayu Ptirdna and Mahdbhdrata). The two main Himalayan 
branches of the Ganga were named the Alaknanda and the Bhagirathi, the latter 
name being derived from King Bhagirath. In the Ramayana the river Ganga 
the vvife of Sumudra, is described as “ pure and removing sin.” Tlie Ganges 
is now the most sacred river of India ; the Nerbudda is also sacred, but not to 
the same degree. 

In no other region of the Himalaya have the mountain feature.s been given 
80 poetic a nomenclature as in the basin of the Ganges ; in no other region has 
such a valuable legacy of geographical names been handed down from so distant 
a past. These names furnish an unique example of ancient geographical art, 
an example that modern geography has admired and perhaps even envied. 

The source of a mountain river is the place where the glacier melts into 
water j it is the place where w'ater issues. The Ganges has innumerable sources, 
of which all the most important have been known for centuries. In their writ¬ 
ings to the press modern travellers occasionally fail to recognise the debt that 
will always be owing to the first iVryaii explorers; for those early pioneer,s must 
liave endured great hardships. The Himalaya mountains were standing between 
them and the sources of the Ganges ; explorers had only two courses open to 
them ; they had either to climb over the snows of the Himalayan crest, or they 
had to pass through long narrov gorges of rock, through which torrents were 
raging. Their dangers and their deaths inspired the jmetry of their nomen¬ 
clature. 

When the sources of the river had been discovered, they became goals of 
pilgrimage; and though these sacred shrines can now be reached by good hill 
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roads, the great altitudes at which they are situated could in former ceuturies 
only be attained by mountain-climbing. 

The Sanskrit word Prayag is used by the Hindus to denote the junction 
of two rivers. The city of Allahabad which stands at the junction of the Ganges 
and Jumna is known to the Hindus as Prayag. The termination Pray a g is 
frequently employed in the Gangetic Himalaya ; the junction of the Alaknanda 
and Bhagirathi is known as Deo-prayag, the junction of the Alaknanda and 
Mandakini on the southern slope of Kedarnath and Badrinath is Rudra-prayag, 
the Alaknanda’s junction with Pindar on the southern slope of Nanda Devi and 
Trisul is Kama-praytig, and its junction with the Nandakna on the western slope 
of TrisiTl is Nauda-prayag. Vishnu-prayag is a name applied to Joshmiath 
the junction of the Vishnu and Dbauli. The affix prayag is not heard in Nepal. 

It was believed by Reniiell, who was Surveyor General of Bengal in 1763-82, 
that the Ganges had a course, 800 miles long, above Hardwar, and that 
it drained Kashmir and Ladakh : and these views were represented in his map 
of India pubJislied in 1790. He also thought that the Ganges after draining 
Tibet passed under the Himalaya through a natural tunnel. “ This great body 
“of water,” he wrote, “forces a passage through the ridge of Mount liimfdaya, 
•‘and sapping its very foundations rushes through a cavern and precipitates itself, 
“ into a vast basin which it has w'orn in the rock at the hither foot of the^, 

“ mountains.” i 

Rennell was relying upon the descriptions given to him by traveller?, : 
what he thought was a cavern under the Himalaya was the ice-cave Gau 
at the end of the Gangotri glacier, from which the Bhagirathi issues. 

By 1807 geographers had begun to doubt the correctness of Rennell s con¬ 
clusions, and in that year the Government of Bengal authorised a si rvey of 
the river Ganges in the mountains to its source. Captaiiis Raper ,jd Webb 
were directed to “survey the Ganges from Hardwar to 'Gimgotri, „wherc the 
“river is supposed either to force its way by a subten'*antous pas^^^g^ through 
“the Himalaya Mountains, or to fall over their brow' ill the form a cascade, 
“ to ascertain the dimensions of the fall, and delineate its a}>peaiance, and to 
“observe its true geographical situation in latitude and longitude.’’ (Asiatic 
Researches) Vol. XI, 1810.) 

After following the two great branches of the ^ vnges until they became 
narrow torrents, the survey officers reported that tbs sources of the river were 
un the southern ■ side of the Himalayan chain. We know now, .from modern 
aurvevs, that botlf the Alaknanda and Bhagirathi rise nortii of tl^t. Himalaya 
and pass through the great range in narrow gorges. The mistake of Raper 
and Webb is more instructive than that cf Rennell : the latter wV,g mertq'y 
basing conclusions on hedTsaj evidence; tho. former actually penetrared aad 
passed the great Himalaya through stupendous defiles carved by the Ganges, 
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but so hemmed in were they by mountains, that they entirely failed to under¬ 
stand that they had crossed the snowy range. From the bed of the Ganges 
on the northern side of the Himalaya, Raper and Webb reported that they had 
found the sources of the river on the southern aide. 

Mr. Colebrooke summed up the results of the Raper-Webb expedition as 
follows :—“ If the Bhagirathi and Alaknanda rivers had a passage through the 
“ Himalaya, it should follow that the channel of its stream would form the Ghati 
** (or pass) by which the snowy range became passable. But since this principle 
** holds good in practice, and since it is utterly impossible to cross the snowy 
“ range in a direction which the channels of these rivers might be expected to 
“ assume, I cou.sider that at least all former reports are determined fictitious. 
“ No doubt can remain that the different branches of the river above HardwHr 
** take their rise on the southern side of the Himalaya, or chain of snowy moun- 
** tains,” 

In 1812 Moorcroft made a similar mistake : he passed through the great 
Hinirdayan range by the valley of the Ganges and crossed the Niti pass into 
Tibet. The Niti pass is situated on a hinder range, and is thirty miles in rear 
of the HiniaJaya ; nevertheless when Moorcroft, who was an accurate and capable 
observer, arrived at the pass, lie w'^as unaware that he bad crossed the Himalaya. 
(Asiatio Resmrclm, Vol. XII, 1818.) 

Such mistakes as these bring home to us what a bewildering maze the 
mimapped Himalayan area really is. “ From an extensive experience in Hima- 
«havfin surveying, ” wrote Colonel Tanner, “ I can safely state that even when 
carrying on our work with the aid of the best maps, instruments, and requisite 
knowledge of surveying, we are liable, until w'e compute out the positions of 
“ our points, to mistake one mountain for another, even though we may have 
“ learnt t'heir appearance by heart from other stations.” {General Report, Survey 
of India, 883-84;) 

Colebrc ke’s cont^H^^ion was held to be correct until the fallacy underlying 

it was expla aed'Hoi 1837 Myy Captain Herbert of the Survey of India, who showed 

that both th'^ Alaknanda and Bhagirathi rise on the Tibetan side of the great 
Himalayan n*>ng<'» and that both pierce this range. 

Feeders of fhe Ganges.'—'X\\% Alaknanda has many feeders that rise north of 
the line of 8n<-^w, the Dhauli (Dhauli or Dhauliganga : there are many rivers of 
this name in tiJ® Himfilay^ but none as large as this tributary of the Alaknanda) 
.and the Vishnu^gauga {naiiicd also the Saraswati) being the principal. The 
Dhauli has sourve at the Niti pass of the Zaskar range, and tW 

Vislinugangp- rises at the MaJia pass and KSmet: they Join at Joshimath 
(6,000 feet ) and here the passage through the great rang^ commences fChart 

XXIV). 

At livaruaprayag the coiinse of the Alaknanda is d'eflected by the Lesser 
Himli’inya range (Nag Tibba), which also determines the direction of the Pindar 
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tributary. At its Junction with the Pindar the height of the Alaknanda’s bed 
is 2,600 feet. 

The Bliagirathi issues from the Gangotri glacier behind the Kedari;ath peaks 
at a point called Gau Mukh, 13,000 feet high. When Captain Hodgson and 
Lieutenant Herbert visited Gangotri in 1817, they named four prominent snowy 
peaks, standing near the head of the glacier, St. George, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, 
and St. David; these names were not accepted by the Surveyor General and 
have now fallen into disu.se : the four peaks of Hodgson and Herbert- can be 
identified with the group, known to modern geographers as Satopanth. The 
temple of Gangotri, which is visited by large numbers of pilgrims every summer 
and which contain.s statuettes of Ganga and Bhagirath, is situated on the right 
bank of the Bhagiiathi 18 miles belo^v Gau Mukh. The temple of Baclrinath 
is 10 miles ea.st of the Badrinath peaks ; it is on the Vishnuganga south of Mana 
town. The temple of Nanda Devi is 30 miles NNW. of the' Nanda Devi 
peak and separated from it by the Dhauli. 

The Jadhganga or Jahnavi, the westernmost feeder of the Ganges, Joins 
the Bhagirathi seven miles below Gangotri temple : their combined waters cut 
iKhrough the great Himalayan range between the peaks of Srikanta and Bandar- 
punchy four miles west of the former, eight miles east of the latter, and 13,000 
feet belo w them (Chart XXIV). This gorge of the Bhagirathi is “ one of the 
** rnOvSt renvarkable in the Central Himalaya, and for picturesqueness can hardly 
“ be surpassed by any valley in the world. Its sides are often absolutely vertical, 
** smoothed dow?i by the torrent, which rushes 600 feet or more down below' through 
“ a narrow sht ito the rocks.” {Geology of the Central Himalayas by Griesbach ; 
MeunmrSi Oeologicod Survey of India, Yol. XXIII, 1801.) 

At Tehri the Bhagirathi has cut down 20 feet into the solid rock below the 
bed of its tributa ry^ the Behling. • This is characteristic of the Himalayan 
rivers, the development of tlie trunk streams being commonly in advance of 
that of the lateral feeders. The Alaknanda and Bhagirathi unite at Deo- 
prayag in rear of the Mussoorie range of the lesser Himalaya, and their com¬ 
bined waters pass tibe latter through a defile. 

The snow peaks of Bandarpunch, Kamet and Nanda Devi mark the HimS-’ 
layan watershed of the Ganges, the peaks of Badrinath, Kedarnath, Gangotri 
and Trisul rise from tihe interior of its basin (Chart XXIV). If the snow'y range 
of Garh-wal is viewed, from Mussoorie or Hardwar or Saharanpnr, two gaps in 
the range break the liiie of the snows; the gap between Nanda Devi and Badri- 
nath is the gorge whift.L the Alaknanda has pierced through the range, and the 
gap between Sriltanta &md Bandarpunch is the gorge of the Bhagirath). 

The source of the Granges. —During the earlier half of the nineteenth century 
there were controversies over the source of the Ganges, and Captain Herbert, 
who was for many yeaj g recognized as the authority on the Himalaya, was of 
opinion that the Jadhga nga was the true source. 
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It has (;onie however to be recognized that a river, which is being fed from 
•great numbers of glaciers, cannot be referred to any one source, and the ques¬ 
tion has ceased to be of interest : it is probable that not a twentieth part of the 
water in the Ganges is derived from any single glacier. If, however, we were 
called upon-now to select the most important source of the Ganges, we should 
not be able to support Herbert's view. Herbert, not having seen the Alaknanda, 
assumed that the Bhagirnthi was the true Ganges, but Sir Richard Strachey 
has pointed out that the Alaknanda is twice the size of the Bhagirathi, and 
that; if a source is to be named, it must be the Bhauli {Journal,, Itoyal Geogra¬ 
phical Societyi Vol. ,XXX, 1851). 

, Some writers define the source of a river as the point of its course, that is 
most remote from its mouth. Colonel George Strahan has shown that if this 
definition be applied to the Ganges, its source will not be Himalayan at all 
but will lie near Mhow in Central India at the head of the Chambal (Chart IX). 

The following descriptions are taken irom Captain Herbert’s report on the 
Mineralogicul Survey of the Himalayan mountains {Journal, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XT, Part 11. 1842): “I must not leave the Bhauli, however, 
vvitliout saying something of those great accumulations of boulder stones, the- 
“ very sight of which strikes the traveller with astonishment, and forces hian to 
“admit the action of some great nish of waters. These diluvian beds are here 
“ seen on a .scale, whicli sets at nought any theory that would derive/ its agent 
“ from the body of water at present occupying that channel.” 

“ The beds of some of the rivers are, for a part of their couj'/se, in the solid 
“rock. Ill these cases, the depth is often considerable, while i the appearance is 
such as leaves not a doubt in the spectators’ mind but that the present channel 
“was once filled up with solid rock. This is a conclusion we eannot escape from 
^‘however difficult it may be to understand the remofsl of so many thousand 
“ cubic feet of solid rock by the agency of water.” 

In 1911 Tiieuteiiaut G. Biirrard, R.F.A. and Lieutenajiit Marikelow 39th 
■Garliwal Rifles folloived the course of the Jadhganga in rear/of the Great Hima¬ 
layan range ; they reached its principal source at the JejiJukhaga pass (Tsang 
Chok La) (17,490 feet) and crossed the Zaskar range into ^ Tiliet. They noted 
in their diary: “ '^Fhe source of the Jadhganga at the Jeluk)fJ^ga pass is 3 marches 
^*(15 miles as the crow flies) in rear of the crest-line of flhe Zaskar range.” In 
the Hittuilayas it is frequently found that a river which -had its original source 
on the southern slope of a range has cut back through fh® range and behind 
the crest-line. I’he case of the Jadhganga is quoted lici/Oi because the parallel 
case of the Shyok river in the Bepsang-Karakorum has Been questioned. 

The glaciers of the Gauges . — There are numerous glai'^iors at the sources of 
the Ganges ; many have not as yet been accurately sur^ojod, but all the most 
important have been crossed by sportsmen and sketched by surv'^eyors and 
mountaineers. Tlie Pindari glacier was -vdsitod in 18-^7 General Richard 
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rStrachey, who measured the rate at which the ice wa.s moving in the middle 
of the glacier: he found that the rate of motion amounted to 9| inches a day 
{^Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XVI). In 1906 the Piudari glacier was 
surveyed and marked by the geologists Cotter and Brown, {Reco-rds, Geological 
Survey, Vol XXXV, 1907). (Teneral Bruce, and Dr. Longstaff and Mr. Mumm 
explored the glacial regions of Nanda Devi and Trisul in 1907, and Dr. Longstaff: 
was able to correct the map drawing of the Bagini glacier. Mr. and Mrs^ Butt- 

ledge of the Indian Civil Service have made valuable explorations of Higher 

Garhwal and Kumaun. 

The most important sources of the Alaknanda are the glaciers on the north 
and south slopes of Nanda Devi (both of which are 12 miles long), the Bagini 

glacier (10 miles), and the Kosa glacier (7 miles), all of which flow into the Dhauli 

tributary : the Satopanth glacier (7 miles) flows into the Vishnuganga tributary, 
and the Pindari glacier into the Pindar. The most important sources of the 
Bhagirathi are the Kedarnath glacier (9 miles), and the Gangotri glacier (16 
miles) w’hich flows into the Bhagirathi at Gau Mukh, and the Mana glacier (12 

miles) which flows into the Jarlhganga tributary. 

The name Mana has been used somewhat indiscriminately. The town 
Mana is on the Vishnuganga, which rises at the Mana pass. The Mana peak 

is on the south buttress of Karaet, which forms the watershed between the 

Vishnuganga and the Dhauli. But the Mana glacier flow-s into the Jadhganga . 
it was first shown upon a map in 1872 by our surveyors Ryall and Kinney 
who were experienced and reliable. 

The Kdmet expedition of 1931. —In the “Times” of April 4th, 1031 the account 
of the mountaineering expedition to Karnet had tlie striking heading,— ‘ i he 
Sources of the Ganges,” and it told the public that the peaks and glaciers above 
the sources w-ere unexplored. Such a statement did not give a true picture of 
the geographical position ; no picture is true tliat ignores geographical achieve¬ 
ments and that stresses minor omissions. The Survey of India Department 
made a survey of the Gangetic basin in 1871-74, the sources of the river 'svere 
mapped, and the peaks standing between the sources W'ere observed and fixed 
in position and their heights were determined. The detail mapping was not 
extended over the high unfrequented areas of perpetual ice and snow. The 
only portions of the Gangetic basin in Garhw\al, which have not been surveyed, 
are the higher slopes of the snoAV peaks and the higher areas of glacier ice. These 
ice-bound heights were omitted from the survey by direction of the Government 
and with the approval of the Lieutenant Governor, on account of the great 
expense of such work at high altitudes. The exact position of the peak of 
Kamet on the Gangetic watershed had been determined 60 years before the 
expedition started to climb Karaet. Its height, 26,447 feet, had been observed 
from six different stations. The glaciated slopes of Kamet had not been mapped, 
but the geographical work of those early surveyors, though not acknowledged in 
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the was tlie basis of the expedition to Kaniet and the foundation upon 

which the expedition was planned. When an explorer takes the opportunity 
of instructing the British public through the press, his historical references 

ought to be verified. The sources of the Ganges in the Kamet region had been, 

explored not only by sportsmen and surveyors, but by the eminent geologist,. 
Griesbach,—nil in the last century. 

In the aitieles contributed to the “ Times ” by the Kamet exp>edition the famous 
peak ol Nanda Devi, well known to both ancient and modern geographers, was 
called the “ peak of the Naked Goddess ” ; there is no such name in Sanskrit 
or Indian or Tibetan literature, and this mistake by the writer of the article 
was even more serious than his historical omissions. The name Nanda Devr 
means “ the Goddess Nanda,’” (see Chapter 4, Part I). 

When, in 1807, Colonel Montgomerie took charge of the survey of Kumaun 
and Garhwal, he found that this area and its passes had been explored by 
enterprising sportsmen ui) to considerable altitudes. 

The difficulties of surveying at high altitudes on the southern Himalayan 

slopes in Kumaun and Garhwiil were greater than in the Karakorum, as the 

snowline is lower. Owing to the extensive caps of snow and ice descending 
to lower levels, it was more difficult to take a theodolite to the triangulation 
stations above 17,000 and 18,000 feet in Garhwal than it had been in Baltistan^ 
But w'hen Mr. Kyall the distinguished triangulator reached the higher valley 
of Garhwal, in rear of the Great Himalaya, he found a diminution of snow and 
ice, even at 19,000 feet, and his triangulation became less arduous. In the. 
ICamet region Mr. Ryall found the line of perpetual snow to be on the average 
4,000 feet higher than on the southern slopes of Bandarpunch, Badrlnfith and 
Nanda Devi, and this rise in the height of the snowline greatly facilitated climb¬ 
ing to high altitudes. 

The surveyors and their Garhwali Mialdsis were not mountaineers and were 
not equipped with mountaineering appliances; they were moreover obliged to 
cany survey instruments. And thus no fair comparison between their work 
ami a mountaineering climb is possible, more especially as the mountaineer’s. 
ta.sk i.s completed when he reaches bis summit, whereas the surveyor’s task only 
then begins. When Mr. Pocock, the Kumaun surveyor, erected his plane- 
table in 1872 at a height of 2*2,040 feet on the Nanda Devi massif, he and his 
khaldsts had to work at an altitude which was higher above the snowline than 
the summit of peak Kamet. 

Mr. Hugh RuUkdge’.s attmipt to climb Nanda Devi in 1932. —In 1872-74 the 
Survey of India comj){eted their surveys of Kumaun and Garhwal. Colonel 
Thuillier iuid latterly been in charge of the work, and in the high region surround¬ 
ing Nanda Devi he had met with mountaineering difficulties. Mr. Ryall had 
observed with his theodolite at stations above 19,000 feet, and Mr. Pocock had 
erected his plane-table at 22,000 feet. Such work was necessarily slow, and 
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its slowness made it costly. For these reasons Thuillier was directed by the 

Surveyor General to omit from his survey the highest portion of the Nanda 

Devi area, which may be roughly evstimated as a circular area of 18 miles radius 
or its equivalent. Colonel Tbnillier’s omission in 1874 of the uninhabited 

glacial areas from his survey has been criticised in recent years, and it has been 
said in disparagement that the Survey of India regarded glaciological surveys 
as “ waste of time.” Any mountaineer who has studied the survey problems 

will know that such criticisms are hasty and unjust. 

Mr. Rufctledge’s description of Nanda Devi, as published in the Times ’» 
on August 22nd, 1932, was both scientific and artistic : it is quoted here in the 
interests of historic truth, as showing the difficulties which our surveyors were 
facing sixty years ago. 

Mr. Hugh Ruttledge of the Indian Civil Service and his wife are tw^o of the 
most experienced and courageous of Kumauii mountaineers: they have both 
travelled into Tibet and have encircled the peak of Kailas. The following 
extracts are made from Mr, Kuttledge’s description published in the ‘‘ Times,*’ 
August 22nd, 1932, w'ith the permission of the editor: 

“ The Nanda Devi massif has a topographical formation of such a character that after 
nine attempts, the first of which took place in 1883, the very base of the mountain remains im- 
trodden by the foot of man. 

“ Nanda Devi imposes upon her votaries an admission test as yet beyond their skill and 
endurance ; . a 70-mile barrier ring, on which stand 12 measured peaks over 21,000 feet high 
and which has no depression lower than 17,000 feet, (except in the west, where the Ri.shiganga 
River, rising at the foot of Nanda Devi, and draining an area of some 250 square miles of ice 
and snow, has carved for itself what must be one of the most terrific gorges in the world). Two 
internal ridges, converging from north and south respectively upon this river, form the cur¬ 
tains of an inner sanctuary, within which the great mountain soars up to 26,6(50 feet. 

So tremendous is the aspect of the Rishiganga gorge that Hindu mytliology ascribed 
it as the last earthly home of the Seven Rishis. Here, if ^rnywhere, their meditations might 
be undisturbed. 

“ In 1907 Dr. Longstaff and General Bruce achieved the only crossing of the barrier wall, 
•which has ever been made ; from the north, by the difficult Bcigini Pass (20,100 feet). Accord¬ 
ing to the survey map, this should have aliorded direct acceas to Nanda Devi, But the map 
was incorrect, for the very good reason that the surveyors had never beeii able to see the ground. 
Di. Longstafi made a desperate attempt to force the upper gorge, but was pulled up by im¬ 
passable cliffs. The problem of the gorges remains unsolved. 

“ In a mood of hopeful anticipation our party, on May 26, trudged up the narrow glacier 
which leads to the base of the wall, of which the greater part is invisible from a distance. One 
step round it, and w^o were brought up all standing by a sight which almost took our remain¬ 
ing breath away. Six thousand feet of the steepest rock and ice. Nima exclahned that this 
looked as bad as Kanchenjunga in 1930, 

“ Near the top of the wall, for about a mile and a half, runs a terrace of ice some 200 feet 
thick ; in fact, the lower edge of a hanging glacier. Under the pull of gravity large masses 
constantly break off from this terrace and thunder down to the valley below, polishing in their 
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fall the succeBsivc bauds of liinestoue precipice of which the face is composed. Even, suppos¬ 
ing the precipice to be climbable, an inteUigent mountaineer may be acquitted on a charge 
of lack of enterprise, if lie declines to spend at least three days and two nights under fire from 
this artillery.” 

The above extracts will enable future explorers to judge, whether in 1874 
the Surveyor General was right in regarding the Nanda Devi heights as im¬ 
practicable for survey operations, and whether he was justified in his desire to 
save his officers and surveyors and khaldsis uom hardship and danger; ex¬ 
plorers will also be able to judge whether it is fair now to belittle the w'ork of 
our predecessors because these glaciated regions were omitted from their maps. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Kutfledge explains with sympathy the error in. 
the old maps, and he refers to the 12 peaks on Nanda Devi’s barrier all of which 
are over 21,000 feet high, and ail of which had had their heights measured in 
1874 by the surveyors. 

The Bamganga (Chart XXV), 

The Riimgaiiga (Obart XXV) is a small river, draining the southern face 
of the outer IJinialayan range of Kimiaun. its basin i.s triangular in shape, 
because the rivers on either side of it, the Ganges and Kali have converged in 
all their branches in order to pierce the outer range, and have thus left a small 
intermediate triangular area iindrained. 

The princijial affluent of the Ramganga is the Kosila or lesser Kosi : it 
rises in the outer Himalayan range and does not join tbe Ramganga, until they 
have escaped from the mountains and/^entered the plains. 

During the gradual rise of the Siwabk range the Ganges and Kali had suffi¬ 
cient water to wear down the growing range and to maintain direct _ passages 
across, but the Ramgaiiga’s sman volume was unequal to the task of cutting 
down the new range, as it ro^., and the river was deflected by the latter for 
ten miles to the north-west/ before it found a suitable place for an outlet 
[MemoirSf Geological Survey of India-, Voh XXIV, 1890, Part 11, page 16). 

The structural trough ’oetween the lesser Himalaya and the Siwalik raiij^e 
through which the JRamgaugiv flows is known as the Path Dun : it is of a cres¬ 
cent shape with the concave side facing south: it contains immense terraces 
of gravel of different heights which have been deposited by the Ramganga. 
“ It is,” vrites Mr. Middlemiss, one of tbe most beautiful spots that the North¬ 
-West Provinces of India can boast. It is undisfigured by villages and bdzara.. 
“ A solitary forest bungalow is all that breaks the magnificent monotony of its 
“ billowy fort'Sts and grass-grown alluvial flats.” {Memoirs, Geological Survey of 
India, Vol. XXIV, page 56). 

The Kali (Chart XXV). 

The basin of the Kali shown in Chart XXV is not identical with the moun¬ 
tain area known as Kimiaun for the bed of the Kali river itself is the boundary 
between Kumaim and Nepal, from the snows to the foot hills. 
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The principal i&oiirce of the Kali is the Milam glacier at the head of the 
Goriganga, (Chart XXV). '"'he town of Milam is on the Gori and is 11,160 
feet high; feeders of the Gori descend from the Kingri Bingri La (18,300) and 
from the Anta Dhura La 117,500). The Kali has sources also at the Lipu 
Lekh Mang Sha Dura La, I’arma La and at other passes into Tibet. All these 
sources of the Kali and Gon are north of the Great Himalayan range. 

The Milam glacier ws ’ first explored by Colonel Hodgson in 1817, and 
subsequently by Weller in 1847. Captain Webb made a survey of 

Kumaun in 1815^^* po^-sition and height of Nanda Devi were determined 

in 1845-46, 

The Api-P^d^^^ pciaks stands immediately east of the Kiili: Taka- 

chull peak (2^^^ feet) rises betvyeen the Dharma and Gori affluents, and further 
west on Oh'" XXV, we see the axis of the great Himalayan range marked by 
Narnia De\ (25,645 feet), and Bmi^lrmath (23,190 feet). 

In its courses the Kali 4^iver and its two affluents the Dharma and 
Lissar flow'^ parallel beds five' , miles apart. No one of them rises north 
of the range, but the Kali itsc^lf appears to flow along a furrow in the 

crest-zom parallelism of th e Kali, Dharma Qjid Lissar rivers in 

their uppef^^*^*^^®®^ shows,' perhaps, that', minor wrinkles, have rx. this region 
been superposepn the primary Himalayan' folds, * (figure 2, Ghf rt XVC. 

The Sarju of the Kali flowing south-east is on the same lign- 

ment as the Pinr tributary of the Ganges;; for 10'o miles these two • 
continue in one 1- ^eds of both }dre possiL qy c apyu ^g an 

trough created inear'^l tlie Nag Tibba range o.f tb* ^^sser Hirnala^-. when 

the latter was luised. 

&,lonel Tftor describes a remarkable waterfall, which he discovered in the 
basin of thKali. 

“ Tafsome Ruidca from Garbiang,” ho wioto. “ I went down the Kali instead of ascend¬ 
ing 'be moraine, and after a diffieuit jomney found myself at the bottom of the wildest place 
I haie ever been in. On one side rose the cliff of the moraine backed by the mountains on 
the ri.ht bank of the Kali; opposite towered more cliffs fringed, wherever there was standing 
room 'by forest trees, and down the face of the overhanging scarp in front of me poured the 
wateri from Api in a feathery cascade of great volume and with a fall of between three and 

five iundred feet. , -x , 

'• The foot of the fall we could not see, as it descended into a deep abyss, whcTc ,t was lost 

in the rmseen Kali, which thundered and roared along immediately below our feet but how far 
beh.w us we could not say. Sheets of spray filled the cleft of the Kali and blown hither 
and tUther across the face of the clifis, and the sun which was well overhead lit up the great 
hotloifV at our feet with a mass of bright pmmatic colours. 


. i-The Uc, now. audu, .h. 

^'7^plor«T<!th.''pui«o^^^^ 0 » the north-ewit.” (Crte.b.oh'. o/ Calral : Me- 

moirt , Oeological Survey r>f India, Vol. XXIII, 1891). 

/ 
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“Having visited this fall, which is called the Yangla Dha'r, it was a question whether we 
should return by the way we had come or try and reach my camp by continuing our journey 
down the valley of the Kali. We decided on #he latter course and though none of my men had 
previously visited this extraordinary place, they said that there might possibly be a means 
of skirting the cliffs, but that of course there would be bad places. Bad places there were 
indeed, and before long when clinging to the rough places in tie face of a slope that was nearly 
a clifi, 1 fervently wished 1 had not come, and sometimes had*. J'-not been for the fiiendly grasp 
of Rinziu's hand, I believe that I should not have emerge/'d safeiv^^t of this awful valley. 
Gradually the dangers of the road became less, and towards ^vemng we rtshed the most beauti¬ 
ful and charming village of Budi—literally the most delightful place I hi,,, the Hima¬ 
laya. j: 

“ At one day’s march below Budi the passage of thj^ Nirpania-ki-Danda^j.^ waterless ridge 
commences; it lias taken the ceaseless toil of generatioi/i9 to construct the senei^f 
or ladders over wliich tlie traveller has to make his wa^ for a day and a half reaches 

an ordinary mountain path. This extraordinary t^4de-route consists of a Ending 

stnir-c'ase, which is carried up and down in the face cliffs in many places overhu. 
and with seemingly an almost liottomle,sa abyss b^elow. The rough steps are 
rock wherever it has been possible to find foothold.” 

The Glacier^ of th4 Kali hasin. —Tttiere are numerous glaciers thi contribute 
to the flov 'of tpie KgJi river. Tlie -‘tnost important is that known the Milam, 

’‘•bic|- '2 mikis long, '.and which' is formed by the junction of.|)e large tribu- 

».,:iciers. IK* lower ' surveyed by the geolog:,s Cotter and 

Browii j^ IDOty’j wheir}^^ position ‘of the snout was marked by Rars and photo¬ 
graphed. {.letter and l5l\\vn ' Vvere toJd by Rai ■ .Kishcii^ingh (Milanwal 

that the we cave of the Alilam glacier had retreated 800 yiirds witi his memory 
of 57 Years. 


In 1900 ('otter and Brown also observed the Shankalpa glacier,"hich j 
formed by the union of two tributaries, and the Poting glacier. These git ^.rs 
were photographed and well surveyed by plane-table; the surveys andj3-*e 
marks, both those erected and those cut on rock near the snouts, constitute a 
scientific record, that should be of permanent use to our successors in future 
years. The Bhotia shepherds assimed the geologists that the glaciers of Kiunaun 
are all retreating. 

riic town of Milam situak'd amid the high glaciers of Kumaun is known 
now as the birth-place and home of the Pandit Nain Singh, C.LE., and of the 
Rai Brdiadur Pandit Kishen Singh, twn of the foremost and most successful of 
the early explorers of Tibet. They were first cousins and their family had 
been lield in honour in Milam for many generations. Their fathers Deb ^jingh 
and Ber Singh the two sons of Dhamu, were brothers, aud it w'as due to jtheir 
influence and efforts that the first British explorers of Lake Manasarowar, Moor- 
croft and .Hearsey, w'ere released by the Tibetans frotu captivity. 
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Nain Singli was bom at Milam about 1836, and he served in the Survey 
of India as a Tibetan explorer from 1863 to 1876. He was the lirst explorer 

to travel across Central Tibet from Leh to Bluisa. 

Kishen Singh Milamwai, also known as Krishna and famous under his 
disguise A-K, was ten years younger than Nain S'ingh, he served in the i^ur* 
vey of India from 1869 to 1885. By his journeys \across eastern Tibet in 1878- 
82 from south to north and back, he proved conclusively that the theory of 
the Irrawaddy river rising in the Tibet plateau had been based on fallacy. In 
their record of service Nain Singh was described as a Bhotia, and Kishen Singh 
as belonging to the caste of Raw'at Rajput. 


The Lesser Himalayan Ranges of Kumaun. 

To trigonometrical and topographical surveyors the question of the Lesser 
Himalayan ranges has always been one of scientific interest. A distinguished 

geologist criticised geographers many years ago for laying too much stress 
upon ranges, and there may have been some justice in his criticism ; we may 
have gone beyond the limits of knowledge and been tempted inho conjecture. 

But that the Lesser Himalayas have been partly built up as linear ranges, and 
are still existing to a certain degree as linear ranges can hardly be doubted. 

The general public are led by their own observations to believe that the 
Lesser and Outer Himalayas are made up of ranges. The landscape artists 

that sketch the Himalayas from Simla, Mussoorie and Naini lal axe gv^nerally 
in agreement as to the difficulties which confront them owing to the pandielism 
of successive ranges : they seek in vain for a landscape, where some lines may 
lead the eye into their picture and where the hills cease to arrange themseives 

in lines crossing the view from right to left. 

Trial) gulators who are observing peaks of the Lesser Himalayas, liml it 

helpful to their geographical understanding, if they can group and classify the 
peaks by ranges. 

In Part 11 of this book, Chapter 10, ive considered the question of ranges 
from the evidence furiEshed by the observations of peaks. In Part 111 the 
same question may be considered from the evidence furnished by the observa¬ 
tions of rivers, (as has already been indicated in the concluding paragraphs of 

Chapter 19). i r 

Peaks mark the lines of mountain crests, just as lighthouses mark the lines 

of rocky coasts. Rivers have their sources in the ranges, and owe their exis¬ 
tence to the ranges, but from the moment when they are born they begin to des¬ 
troy the ranges that gave them birth. There is an unceasing struggle between 
ranges and rivers; the uprising of new ranges blocks and deflects the courses 
of the older rivers, and the erosion caused by the rivers destroys the rising 

ranges. 
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If a river emanating from the high snowy range has been blocked by the 
rise across its course of an outer and smaller range, it may be compelled to flow 
alongside the latter, and frequently it may be unable to pierce the latter, until 
it has been reinforced by other streams draining other portions of the snowy 
area. 

\\ hen two Jtimalayan riv’^ers are seen flowing towards one another along 
the Sanaa linear trough,— and when these two rivers are seen to unite and pierce 
the mountain alignment that has been blocking their passage to the plains, they 
furnisli evidence of the existence of a Lesser Himalayan range, and if this evL 
dence is confirmed by the observations of peaks, the existence of the Lesser 
range is established. Although a crest-line may be broken, and although it 
may appear in places to be curving or. overlapping, a long mountain alignment 
is accepted by geographers as a “ range.” 

•From the earliest centuries the Aryan people of India have regarded the 
Great Himalayan snows from Nanga Parbat to Kanebenjunga as a mountain 
range, and modern geographers have accepted this view. It has at times been 
argued that the Himalayas are not a range because in some places rivers have 
broken through it and because in other places, notably at the Sutlej, the range 
is not continuous : but these objections are questions of local detail, and if we 
take a. wide view, it will be found geographically correct to say that the Great 
Himalaya is a mountain range 1,500 miles long. 

At the extreme foot of the Himalayas from Kashmir to Sikkim, there is 
a small outer range known as the Siwalik range which runs parallel to the Great 
Range, This low range like the higher one can be scientifically regarded as 
a continuous range, although there are breaks in it too, and although in one 
place its alignment overlaps (.see Part 11, Chart XIX, figure 2). 

The continuity of the Siwalik range and its close relationship to the Great 
Himalayan line of snow^s were realised by the ancient Aryans with whom the 
name Siwalik originated. They regarded this low range as the edge of the 
roof of Siva’s dAvelling in the higlier Himalaya. 

In his “ Juminoo and Kashmir’’ the geologist Frederick Drew gave to 
geography a l)ook of lasting value. Referring to the Siwalik range, he pointed 
out that this line of hills continues east and west always with the same features 
and character. He wrote, “ This chain of hills of enormous length and vmnder- 
“ful uniformity edges the Himalaya along their whole course. The width of 
«the Siwaliks varies from 14 to 36 miles. Their elevation varies from 1,000 to 
« 6,000 feet.” 

It is therefore established that the Himalaya Mountains, 1,600 miles long 
and 120 miles wide, have, firstly, a continuous snowy range marking the align¬ 
ment of their supreme altitude, and secondly, another equally continuous but 
smaller range marking their lowest alignment where they descend into the 
plains. 


misr/f). 
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Between these two chains, the highest and the lowest, the Himalaya 7 oter, 
as they are called by the hill-people, form a continuous zone of mountams 100 
miles wide, and surveyors have been endeavouring to discover to what «ten 
this intricate belt of mountains bordered by two linear ranges can be subdivided 

into otlier linear ranges. 

The Nag Tibba Range, 

In Chapter 10 of Part II references were made to the two lesser Himalayan 
ranges which are traceable through the mountains of Garhwal and Kimiaun, 
naively, the Nag Tibba range and the Mnssoorie range. On the north-western 
edge of the badn of the Jumna, the Nag Tibba range is ^y Jakko 

(Stala); it runs through the Chaur peak (11,988 feet) and Chakrate to Nag 
Tihba (9,913 feet). It crosses the basin of the Ganges from Nag ^ ® 

nameless’peak (10,068) standing south of the Pindar, and it enters *1“ 
of the Kali north-west of Baijnath (lat. 30°, long. 7«i ). It is P'di^e 5 
Bhagirathi south of Tehri, just below that river’s junction with the Behling, 
and it crosses the Alaknanda just below the latter’s junction (Kudi'a-prayag) 
with the Pindar It then traverses Kumaim along the south side of the river 
Siji, and it is pierced by the Kkli just below the latter’s junction with the 
Sarjii. It then enters Nepal, and its further alignment will be considered ^ in 

Chapter 21. 

The Mussoorie Range. 

The Mussoorie range runs from Kasauli and Dagshai along the smith side 
of the Giri: it is pierced by the Jumna just below the latter’s junction wit i 
the Tons It passes through Banog, Mussoorie and Bandour, and crosses the 
Ganges just below the junction of the Bhagirathi and Alaknanda. It coii- 
tiniiL through Lansdownc and Naini Tal into Nepal (Chapter 21), and possibly 
even into Sikkim, (Chapter 22). 

From the Punjab to Nepal the alignment of the Siwalik range is almost 
straight, but it lias a slight curvature, convex to the south, in conformity with 
the Great Himalaya range. The Mussoorie range conforms to f^e j^^walik 
curvature, but opposite to Dehra Dim it separates itself from the Siwalik and 
forms a bay concave to the south: tl-. space between this bay and the Siwalik 
range is the Dehra Dim. The Nag Tibba range runs almost on a straight align¬ 
ment from the Punjab to Nepal, >ut it curves inwards in conformity with the 
Mussoorie range, and like the Mussoorie range it has a local bay concave to 

the south. 
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CHAPTER 21. 

THE RIVERS OF THE NEPAL HIMALAYA. 

The Himalaya of Nepal extend for 500 miles from longitude 81® to 88®.. 
Throughout their length the Great Himalayan range, pierced in places by river 
gorges, exhibits a line of snow mountains, from the peak of Api on the Kumaon 
border to the peak of Kanchenjunga on the Sikkim border. Just as Api marks 
the western border of Nepal, and Kanchenjunga marks the eastern border, so 
do(3B Mount Everest mark the northern border separating Nepal and Tibet. The 
N€pSlese peaks of Gauri Sankar and Gosainthan have shrines of pilgrimage at 
their base ; the peak of Makalu is well known in modern geogiaphy from the 
writings of Schlagintweit, Tanner, Bruce and Howard Bury. The snow peak 
of Dhaulagiri, at one time believed to be the highest mountain in the world, has 
been an object of interest to the dwellers in the hot plains of Gorakhpur for many * 
centuries. 

The discovery of Mount Everest. 

Mount Everest was discovered by the Survey of India; and not by any 
individual observer: its discovery was due to the organised co-operation of 
observers and computers. For this reason no account of the discovery was 
given in Part I of this book; but after Part I had been sent to press, it became 
evident that an incorrect story was obtaining circulation, and it has therefore 
been considered advisable to state the simple facts. The story that has been 
published is to the effect tliat one day in 1852 the Chief (Vmiputer of the Survey 
rushed into the Surveyor General’s room exclaiming, “ I have discovered the 
highest mountain in the world.” A consideration of the circumstances of 
1852 will show that no such words could have been uttered. 

The discovery of Mount Everest could not have been made, had not accurate 
cliains of triangulation been obs^^rved along the plains at the foot of the Nepal 
Himalaya in 1845-50. The triangulators in the field had been directed to 
observe the Himalayan peaks that were 'dsible from their stations of triangula- 
tion, and they observed numerous rays,..io numerous }Xiaks ; certain peaks .such 
as Nanda Devi, Dhaulagiri and Kanchenjunga. were so prominent that the 
triangulators were able to recognise them Jrom all obser^dug stations. But 
other peaks, such as Mount Everest and Gauri Sankar, were more hidden bv 
intervening mountains and though they were observed from several stations 
the observers did not re-identify them, as they moved along the plains from 
station to station. Triangulators used to plot their rays in rough diagrams upon 
a chart, so that when several rays all met at a point, they could generally teT 
in the held whether they had fixed an unknown peak. If a single triangulator 
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had been observing from all the stations, it is possible tliat he might have learnt 
from his diagrams in the held, that he had fixed a very high unknown peak in 
Eastern Nepal. But owing partly to the disablement of the triangulators by 
malaria, and partly to the joining up of different chains of triangulation, the 
observations in 1849 and 1850 that fixed Mount Everest were made by dilTenmt 
observers, observing from different stations. ‘I’his distribution of the wojk did 
not detract from its accuracy or value, but it prevented the individual observers 
from drawing conclusions in the field. The height of Mount Everest was 
subsequently re-C)bserved in 1880, in 1881, and in 1902, but these ob.servations 
do not affect the question of the original discovery. 

When the triangulation was completed in 1850, the angle-books of the 
observers were handed over to the Computing Office, where they were analysed 
and their results abstracted. The computations of the height of Mount Everest 
were not the work of a single computer: all the calculations were made in 
duplicate, the horiaontal angles were computed first and tlie vertical angles at 
a hiter date, and not necessarily by the same computers. The work of different 
computers was compared at intervals, and the Chief Computer was consulted 
when any unusual result was obtained. 

The Computing Office was in touch with the Surveyor General tliroughout 
the calculationiS. ^I'he problem of atmospheric refraction was in those days a 
source of perplexity ; a ray observed to a high peak, wdiere the cold was intense, 
from a low station in the plains, where the heat , was great, jiassed through an 
ever-changing atrnospliere, and its i>ath was sc curved and distorted that an 
observed height was liable to an error of hundreds of feet. Of the six stations 
from which Mount Everest was fixer!, the highest was only 255 feet above the 
sea, and of these six stations the nearest to Everest was 108 miles from it. Sir 
Andrew^ Waugh, the Surveyor General, joined the triangulators in the held south 
of Sikkim ; both he and Radhanath Sikhdar, the Ch.ief Computer, had been 
studying the question of atmospheric refraction for many years ; and were well 
aware that all the vertical observations contained an element of uncertaint}'. 

In 1852 the Chief Computer, who had been unofficially in touch with th.e 
Surveyor General, sent liis official intimation to the latter that a new peak had 
been computed from the angle-books to be higher than any peak hitherto observed. 
In this intimation he could not have said, as he is reported to have done in the 
story circulated, that he had discovered the highest mountain in the world, fo^ 
the Himalayas had only been partly observed, and Tibet and Baltistan were 

quite unknown. , 

The following quotation from Keith Johnston’s geographical gazetteer 
18G4 will show how cautious the Survey of India were, before they made public 
a definite announcement of the discovery. Mount Everest was observed in 
1849, and yet in 1864 Keith Johnston wrote : “ Kanchenjiinga is at present 
regarded as the most elevated sunjmit on the globe : another mono tarn mass 
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“ hitherto not accurately measured is believed to exceed 28,000 feet. It lies 
“ about 80 miles west of Kanchenjunga. It seems probable that in Tibet peaks 
** may yet be found which are still loftier.” The words “ hitherto not accurately 
measured” refer probably to the great difficulties the computers had in dealing 
with atmospheric refraction. 

The question still remains, “ By whom was Mount Everest discovered ”? 
It is certain that the Chief Computer never regarded himself as the discoverer. 
The Chief Computer was a mathematician, and he knew that all the necessary 
observations and measurements of the new peak had l^een entered in the field 
by the observers in their angle-books. The calculations of results from the. 
observations were not regarded as original discoveries. 

We cannot therefore say that Mount Everest was discovered by the Com¬ 
puting Office, for the computers were depending upon the observations taken 
in the field. And we cannot say that any siiigle triangulator was tlie discoverer; 
the trial)gulators were the first scientific geographers to take observations to 
Mount Everest, but as far as w^e know now, no one of them was aware at the 
time of his observations that he was observing a peak higher than Kanchenjunga. 

As the highest x^eak of Karakorum, is spoken of as having been dis¬ 
covered by Colonel Montgomerie, it may be well to recall the circumstances 
in order to show how' different the incident was from that of Mount Everest. 
When Colonel Montgomerie first observed the highest peak of the Karakorum^ 
he believed (according to tradition) that it was the highest. The tradition that 

ho called it “ the giant ” at the time of his theodolite observation was not only 

extant in the Survej^ but is still extant amongst Montgomerie’s children.* 
Whether he conjectured that it was the highest from its prominence, or from its 
snow, or from solar reflections before sunrise and after sunset, it is not known. 
Montgomerie himself was most modest, and never referred to a discovery. He 
merely wrote, “ It was across the plains of Haramukh that T took the first obser¬ 
vation to peak K^ at a distance of 137 miles.” Whilst it was always consi¬ 
dered right by his contemporaries to single out Montgomerie as the discoverer 
of peak K* no one of the observers of Mount Everest was at the time of their 

observations narned as its discoverer. After the lapse of 80 years nothing more 

definite can now be said than that Mount Everest was discovered by the Survey 
of India. 

The symbols employed to designate the satellite peaks op Mount 

Evebest. 

The system adoxited by the Survey of India of naming high peaks is the 
outcome of 100 years’ experience. The co-operation of mountaineering expedi. 
tions in this system will lie always appreciated. Within the mountain zone 
wKich folloWvS the Tibeto-IIimalayan border many thousands of peaks are situated 
and two netwT)rks for distinguishing the x^^aks have been thrown over them 

♦ Seo letter in the Field newspaper, TDeceiiber, 1023. 
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independently of one another ; firstly came the network of poetic nomenclature 
which the various hill-peoples have attached to their peaks, and secondly there 
followed the network of scientific points which have all been named by means of 
scientific symbols. The principle observed by the Survey has been to coniine 
its activities to the scientific net, and faithfully to record the popular nomencla¬ 
ture without adding to, or ' interfering wdth it. 

On one occasion only has the Survey departed from principle, and trespassed 
upon the people’s ground j the case of Mount Everest has been the only exception 
to its rule. In this case the requirements of world-wide geography could not 
be overlooked ; the highest mountain in the world cculd not be left permanently 
nameless. The only disadvantage of the name Mount Everest has been the 
creation of a precedent; but the case w^as unique, it can never occur again, and 
the Survey has for 70 years refused to regard it as a precedent. 

The method which the Survey has adopted for distinguishing the many 
hundreds of nameless Tibetan i)eaks from one another has been to classify all 
the peaks of one group under -a letter of the alphabet and then to add a separate 
number to each peak. This same system is followed in many other branches 
of science. 

The Karakorum peaiks were named K^, and K®, and K^‘, etc. In many 
regions however a group name like Ivarakorum has not been available, and 
after the Lhasa expedition of 1904 Colonel Ryder designated his numerous peaks 
i>y the group letter R, and Colonel Wood designated his many observed peaks 
by the letter W. Thus we have many such symbols as and for 

peaks on the Southern Tibet Watershed and and for peaks in Trans- 

Himalaya : and we have many such symbols as R^*^® and R^^^ north of Ijbasa. 
When no group letter is obtainable from a region, it is convenient to have the 
observer’s initial as the group letter. Observations, such as Ryder and Wood 
were able to make in Tibet to so many peaks, are of rare occurrence, and the 
initials of the observers form historic landmarks in the records. The Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey keeps a control over the group letters so as to avoid duplication. 
Objections have been raised, but not by the Survey, to the designations E. VV^. 3,. 
B. W. 5, etc., given to peaks observed by the Bullock-Workman expeditions, but 
there is no scientific objection to these designations : they are distinct and they 
show their history. It would be objectionable if an observer named a peak 
after himself, but there is no objection to the use of his initials in a scientific: 
formula. 

In 1921 the map prepared by the Mount Everest expedition made a new 
departure. The map-makers in London took the English names which bad 
been useful to mountaineers in the field, and with the aid of a Tibetan linguist 
they converted these names into Tibetan names. The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
has rightly objected to these spurious I’ibetan names. If such a system be 
continued it will lead to chaos. It will mean that every explorer has a right 
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to invent Tibetan names. In the future when the origin of these inventions ^ 
has been forgotten, map-students may be misled into drawing philological con¬ 
clusions from them, and travellers when planning an expedition may be led to 
imagine that a district covered with Tibetan names must have a resident 
population. 

Moreover Tibetan names when invented are never in harmony with local 
thought. The peak in Nepal, which is 2 miles south of Mount Everest, was 
given in London the Tibetan name “ Lhotse meaning “ soutb peak”; this 
peak stands just inside the northern boundary of Nepal. In the map of NepSl 
the peak named “ south peak ” will be shown in the extreme north of the state. 
Also on tlie other side of this boundary it will be necessary to explain to Tibetans 
that the peak near the southernmost limit of their country has been given the 
Tibetan name “ Changtvse,” meaning “north peak.” There is both a scientific 
and an artistic side to mountain nomenclature ; scientists are not qualified to 
add to the uomenclature of the people. If we regard the Himalayan-Tibetan 
nomenclature as a whole, it presents a wonderful picture of historic art, and a 
geographer has no more right to add to it his own ideas, than he has to add 
colours to KaphaeTs Madonna in the National Gallery. 

On the flanks of every great peak there are numerous excrescences which 
may become triangulation points; but these satellite peaks, partly hidden by 
their giant companion, have not the importance of an independent isolated 
summit. In the case of Tirich Mn its satellites have been named Tirich Mir II, 
Tiricb Mir III, etc., and the same plan has been adopted in the case of Terain 
Kangri. But the name Mount Everest is not a local name ; it is a world-name ; 
and it was not considered advisable to extend this imique name to all the satel¬ 
lite peaks on its slopes. The satellites of Mount Everest have therefore been 
given the group letter E, and have been designated Eh E^, B® in the tables II to 
V of Part I. It was considered better to give the designation E^ to the highest 
satellite and not to Moimt Everest itself. Mount Everest is not a 'primus 
inter pa/res ; it is of interest to the world, whereas its satellites have only a local 
interest. 

In the past the Survey was in sympathetic touch with the Stracheys, with 
Drew, with Neve, and many other moimtain-explorers, and in this matter of 
name-inventions it feels it can count upon the co-operation of the mountaineers 
of to-day. 

The T’irst Survey op Nepal, 1924-27. 

The Himalayan state of Nepal embraces the basins of the three largest 
rivers of the Himfilaya, the Karnali, the Gandak, and the Kosi; we are excluding 
the Brahmaputra and the Indus from our comparison, as these two latter rivers 
are Trans-HimaJayan. The two lesser rivers of Nepal are the Eapti and the 
Baghmati. 
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The following extracts are made from tlie report by Colonei-Cominaiidant 
Sir Edward Tandy on the first Survey of Nepal. Geographers interested in 
the subject should study the whole report {Survey of India, General Ik'port, 
1926 - 27 ) 

"In 1924: His Highness Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher Jung Bahadur, Prime Minister and 
Marshal Supreme Commander-in-Chief of Nepal, asked for the co-operation of Indian Surveyors 
of the Survey of India in preparing complete modern maps of the whole of Nepal. This 
enlightened act has resulted in one of the greatest single contributions to Himalayan Geography 
which has ever been made, by giving us for the first time accurate knowledge of the drainage 
and structure of 65,000 square miles of country, extending over some of the greatest mountains 
of the world, and including the highest known peak, Mount Everest. 

“ A complete contoured map on the scale of 8 miles to 1 inch was required, but the fiekl work 
was carried out on the more convenient scale of 4 miles to 1 inch." 

“ Two Nepalese officers, Lt.-Colonel Ganesh Bahadur Chattri and Captain Ganj Bahadur 
Karki, were placed in control of the Survey, and their untiring efforts in organising transport 
and supplies were the main essentials in the successful accomplishment of the work." 

"Season 1924-2-5 , — ^Work commenced at Katmandu in November 1924, when Messrs. Jugal 
Behari Lai and Lalbir Singh of the Upper Subordinate Service of the Survey of India, with one 
surveyor and one computer, also of the Survey of India, reported themselves to the Nepalese 
officers in charge.” 

“ Season 7925-26,—The strength of the detachment was raised to fourteen by the addition 
of ten more surveyors. Mr. Jugal Behari Lai remained in charge, and in addition to supervis¬ 
ing the surveyors he extended the triangulation with the assistance of Mr. Lalbir Singh.” 

”Seasm 1920-27,—The detachment remained at the same strength, with personnel un¬ 
changed, and completed the topography. Field work was finally closed in March 1927 . The total 
area surveyed, 55,000 square miles, covers the whole of Nepal up to the borders of previous 
Indian Surveys.” 

“ The country surveyed presents gi:eat diversities of climate and relief. On the south it is 
bordered by a low-lying tract of Tarai, csovered with forest and very malarious. The centre of 
the country consists of steep hills 6,000 to 10,000 feet high, largely forest covered and intersected 
by deep valleys. It is bordered on the north by the main axis of the Himalaya, a region of high 
cliffs and perpetual snow, where survey is made additionaUy difficult by mist and cloud.” 

" Accuracy of the fificrvey.— Considering that the triangulation had to be carried out concur¬ 
rently with the topography in the first two seasons, and the many difficulties presented 
by the country, the resulting surveys show evidence of a satisfactory degree of accuracy. It is 
believed that the maximum errors of topography can hardly exceed half a mile anyvffiere, and 
that the average error of plane-table fixings throughout the work should be well within one 
quarter of a mile, or about one thirtieth of an inch on the 8-mile scale,” 

" The successful completion of this survey in the short, time of three years, in spite of 
the difficulties of climate and topography, is a notable achievement and reflects great credit 
on all the officers and surveyors concerned.” 

'^Nomenclature of feahs.—The Nepalese only give specific names to a few snow-covered peaks 
of remarkable aspect, but each group of snowy peaks is called a Himal, or " Abode of Snow,” 
and receives a name. Thus Mount Everest dominates the Maba La'^gmr Hiraal ; Kanchenjunga 
the Singalila Hiraal ; Dhaulagiri, a Himal of the same name ; Gauri Sankar, the Rolwaling Himal; 
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and Api, the Yiyas llishi HniA^* Moant Everest itself, whose steep southern face carries little 
snow, ih inconspicuous from the and has received no Nepalese name. It has recently been 

suggested that the Tibetans give IVViinut Everest the name of Chomolomo, but I^t.“Colonel 
Ganesh Bahadur of Nepal, considers that this name is used for the whole northern side of the 
Malta Langur Himal, and that it is not the name of the peak.’ 

“ In view of Captain Wood’s work in 1903 and the full sxmmiary of the situation published in 
1904 in “ Nature,” Volume LXXI, pages 42-46, it is surprising that some European geographers 
still persist in giving the name Gauri Sankar to Mount Everest. By enquiry in the immediate 
neighbourhood, the name of Gauri Sankar was definitely found to apply to the twin peaks 
(23,440 feet) situated over 30 miles west of Mount Everest, as identified by Captain H. Wood in 
1903. The local inhabitants frequently use tbe alternative name of Gaura Parbatta. Either 

name implies the idea of Shiva and his wife, and is suitable to these twin peaks, but would be 

quite inapplicable fo the isolated pyramid forming the summit of Mount Everest.” 

\ Sir Ed^va.^d Tandy’s report shows the mistake of applying the name Gauri 
Sankar to Mount Everest. The advocacy of the name Devadhunga. is not a 
mere mistake, it is due to a difference in outlook. Devadhunga is a name 
attacluHi in ancient literatiux) to a fanioiis mountain, the position of which was 
not defined. Now that Mount Everest is famous, lingiiiats contend, “ this must 
be Devadhunga.” But as the name is not known to the people of Nepal nor 
to the residents of Northern Bengal, it is not suitable for modern geography. 

The Karnali (Chart XXVI). 

The Karnali,' known in the outer hills as the Kaiiriala, is the Himalayan 
river that subsequently crosses the plains of India at Fyzabad under the name of 
Gogra. The north-western sources of the Karnali were explored during the 
last century by the brothers Richard and Henry Strachey, by Colonel Tanner and 
other surveyors, and its upper course south of lake Manasarowar and peak Gurla 
Maiidhata was traced from Tibet to the Nepalese shrine of KhojarnSth. The 

basins of the Karnali and Sutlej are in contact in Tibet. Mr. SheiTing’s book 

on ‘ Western Tibet,’ 1906, gave a good account of this region. 

The following typical extracts are taken from the diary of a native explorer, 
who followed a branch of the Karnali in 1873 from Tibxikot (7,226 feet) as far 
as tbe Diji pass (16,880 feet), which is on the water-parting of the Ganclak just 
north of Dhaulagiri: 

“ From Tibrikofc I followed the course of the river Bheri and reached 
“ Charka. on the 4th September, having passed some Lama-sexais on the rood. 
“ Cne of thorn called Barphang Gonpa contains 40 or 50 Lamas. Near another 
** named Kanigaug Gonpa, the river has high perpendicular rocky banks, and the 
** people have made a tunnel 64 paces in length through the rock. There was 
“ originally a crevice, and the rock on either side of it was cut away sufficiently 
’“to allow of a man with a load to pass through with a squeezing, the height of 
“ the tunnel not being sufficient in all parts to admit of his going through standing.” 
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“ Gharka is the last village on the river Bheri : on the opposite side of the 
** river is a Gonpa (Lama-serai) to which the first-born male of every family in the 
** village, as is the practice amongst the Buddhists generally, is dedicated as a Lama. 
I left Charka on the 5th and ascended the Diji La, about 16,880 feet above sea- 
level (called by Gurkhas Balali-Patan) by a gentle incline.” 

“ On either side of the , pass there are snow-covei:ed ridges. The pass is 
“ broad, and there is a cairn on it at the watershed,” 

The recent survey of NepSl has furnished the first reliable map of the 
Karnali ; it has shown that the old explorers failed to discover the remark¬ 
able “ hair-pin ” bend in the main course of the Karnrili, (lat. 28°40', long. 
81°30'). This bend was completely missed. The new survey has also shown 
that the sources of the Bheri tributary of the Karnali are mostly derived from 
glaciers of the Great Himalaya range, and that only one of its important feeders 
which rises near the Diji pass has a Trans-Himalayan source. It has also now 
been discovered that the Karnali itself drains the whole Trans-Himalayan 
trough, 200 miles long, from Gurla Mandhata almost up to the Diji pass. 1'he 
north-western arm of the Trans-Himalayan Karnali, a hundred miles in length, 
has for many years been known to have its sources near those of the Sutlej west 
of Gurla Mandhata ; but it has never been suspected that the Karnali had a 
north-eastern arm also Trans-Himalayan, longer even than the north-western. 
The new survey has introduced considerable alterations in the representation of 
the Babai tributary and has largely reduced its drainage area. 

Whilst the Survey of India has no other feelings but sympathy and admira¬ 
tion for European explorers, whose explorations in the Karakorum have received 
so much attention at meetings in Europe and in the European press, it is neces¬ 
sary to explain here, that the geographical discoveries by the recent Nepril 
Survey have been as important and far-reachiug as any of the glacier-explora¬ 
tions of recent years in the Karakorum. The former do not receive the same 
public notice as the latter, because they deal with an area of which little is known. 

It had been thought that the Himalayan peak of Api (23,309 feet) was 
situated in the basin of the Karnali, but the recent survey has shown that it is 
standing on the watershed between the Kali and the Karnali. 

The great south-eastern tributary of the Karnali is the Bheri or Bheri Ganga: 
the junction of the Karnali with the Bheri is at Kuina Ghat, which is outside 
the Mahabharat range (but inside the Siwalik range). The main affluents of 
the greater rivers generally unite behind the Mahabharat range before forcing 
a passage, and the Karnali iteelf joins its tributary the Seti before it pierces the 
Mahabharat range. Of the lesser Himalayan ranges the MahabhArat has had 
a stronger influence than the Nag Tibba upon the Karnali drainage, although 
the Nag Tibba is the higher range. The presumption is that the Nag Tibba 
must be considerably older than the Mahabharat, and has suffered more from 
erosion by the rivers. 
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It is not possible to gi\Te details concerning any of the glaciers of the Karnfili : 
from peak Api to Dhaulagiri the Karnali has innumerable glacial sources in the 
snowy range, but none has been closely observed. The recent survey shows 
that all the glaciers on the south side of the Himalayan crest are transverse : 
it is unlikely that any of these exceed 12 miles in length. It is possible that 
glaciers exist on the north side of the Himalaya north of Tibrikot and Dhaulagiri. 

The Rapti (Chart XXVI). 

The representation of the river Rapti and of its drainage basin have been 
considerably altered by the recent survey of Nepal. In the 1907 edition of 
this hook tljo authors referred to the uncertainty that was then felt concerning 
the Rapti. Th<e recent survey has shown that the Rapti rises not in the Maha- 
bhilrat Lekh (range), as had been believed, but well behind it. It cannot however 
be said to be rising in the Nag Tibba range, because the latter only branches 
off from the Great Himalaya north of the Rapti: the Rapti has its sources in the 
trough in rear of the Mahtibharat. Its triangular mountain basin which has 
become fitted in betv;een the convergences of the Karnali and Gandak is shown 
ill Chart XXVT. 

The Gandak (Chart XXVII), 

The Gandak river is the Sadauira of Sanskrit and the Khondocates of the 
Greeks. The main'stream of the Gandak is known in Nepal as the Salgrami 
and in the outer hills as the Narayani, or Sapt-Gandaki. The name Sapt- 
Gandaki, denoting the accumulated water of the seven Garidaks, is a poetical 
generalisation borrowed from the name Sapt-Sindhavas given to the Ganges 
in the Vedas. 

The tributaries of the Gandak have cut gorges through the Great Himalayan 
range, and now drain the trough between the great range and the LadSkh 
range of Tibet; they are the Kali Gandak and the Trisuli Gandak : the former 
of these drains the glaciers of Dhaulagiri and has a source as far north as the 
Kore or Phuto pass of Tibet. Two other tributaries, the Buri Gandak and the 
Marsyandi, have cut bock behind the great Himalayan crest, hut have not 
reached the trough in rear. 

All the glacial tributaries of the Gandak converge and unite to form one 
great river in order to penetrate and pierce the Mahahharat Lekh, the range 
which blocks their descents. In Chart XXVII the long west-to-east course 
of the Kali Gandak, south of latitude 28®, illustrates the blocking influence of 
the Mahabhiirat Lekh ; the long east-to-west course of the Trisuli Gandak has 
been due to the same influence. As already mentioned in the case of the 
Karnali, the Gandak’s branches have been less affected by the Nag Tibba range 
crossing their drainage than by the smaller Mahahharat range. 
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Numerous glaciers of the Great Himalaya flow into tiie higher tributaries of 
the G'andak ; those descending on the south side are all tansverse and appear 

less than 12 miles in length. It is possible that longer glaciers exist on the 

north side of Annapurna and Jugal Himai, where the drainage tends to be 

longitudinal. 

Tn 1849, Mr. Brian Hodgson, the British Resident in Nepal, wrote of the 

G-andAk as follows : 

“ the basin of the Gandak we have, successively from the west, the 
“ BarigarV.the Narayaiii, the Sweti-Gandaki, the Marsyandi, the Daramdi, the 
*‘ Gandi itl^d the Trisul. Th^o are the ‘ Sapt-Gandaki ’ or seven Gaiidaks 
*■* of the N^alese, and they unite on the plain ward verge of the mountains at 
“Tribeni above Saran. They \ drain the whole hills between Dhaulagiri and 
Gosainthan, the Barigar and one head of the Narayani rising from the former 
“ barrier, and the. Trisul with every drop of Mater supphod by its affluents from 
the latter. Nor does a single preamlct of |^e Trisul arise east of the peak of 
“ Gosainthan, nor pne driblet of the Barigar 'deduce itself from the westward of 
Dhaulagiri.” ' j 

Mr. Hodgson’s information, which he obtained durirg his long residence in 
Nepal, has "been shown by the recent surveys ^to be aqcurafce. The fact that 
the names he gave to the rivers do ndt exactly agree Ml-ith those learnt by the 
Survey 80 years later has no significance',' as a/ river’s nan\es in the Hirr^alaya are 
frequently dift'erent along different sections of its coui'^e. 


The Baghwati (Chart XXVII). 


The Baghmati rises near Katmandu and drains a small valley in rear of 
the Mahabharat Lekb (range). 

Colonel Kirkpatrick visited Katmandu in 1793, and subsequently published 
an account of the Nepal valley. Tn 1806 Colonel Crawford, who was afterwards 
Surveyor General of India, conducted surveys in Nepal, and measured some of 
the peaks of the Himalaya, being the first to discover their immense height. 
The records of Colonel Crawdord’s observations were lost, but a few of his results 
were given in Buchanan Hamilton’s ‘ Account of the Kingdom of Nepal..’ From 
1805, when Colonel Crawford took observations, to 1903, when Colonel Henry 
Wood was permitted by the Nepalese Government to observe the peaks of 
Gauri Sankar and Mount Everest, no survey officer was allowed to enter Nepal. 


The Kosi (Chart XXVIII). 

The river Karnali drains the Himalayan snoM^s from peak A pi on the Kumauo 
border to peak Dhaulagiri : the Gandak drains the snows of central Nepal from 
Dhaulagiri to peak Gosainthan, and the Kosi drains the Himalaya from Gosain¬ 
than to Kanchenjunga on the Sikkim border.* 


♦ On Chart XX\TII the peak of Oosainthan is shown by its height number only, 26,291 feet. 
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According to Hindu legend tlve Kosi is Kausika : the basin of the .Kosi is 
called by the Nepalese the Sapt-Kosika, the country of the seven Kosis: the 
recent survey of Nepal gives the name Sapt-Kosi to the river at its point of 
issue from the mountains into the plains. 

As has already been mentioned in the case of the Sapt-Gandaki, the idea 
of a river, formed by the union of seven branches, originated in the Sapta- 
Sindhavas of the Vedas (see Chapter 20, Jumna); the mystic number seven has 
been extended from the Ganges to the Gandak and Kosi. The Indian province 
of the Persian empii'e of Darius the Great was described as “ the land of the 
seven rivers (H apta-Hendu) in the rock inscription on the tomb of Darius 
(B. 0. 520). The vmrd Bendu is said by etymologists to be a corruption of 
Sindhu (river) and to be the origin of the name Hindu. 

The six great Himalayan braiicihes of the Kcisi river in their order from w^est 
to east are the Indraw'^ati, the Bhote Kosi, the Tamha Kosi, the Dudh Kosi, the 
Anm, and the Tamur Kosi. The| Indrawati, the Dudh Kosi, and the Tamur 
Kosi all have their sources in Himalayan glaciers, the Dudh Kosi draining the 
soiithein slopes of Mount Everest and the I’amur Kosi draining the western 

slopes of Kanchenjunga; 

The Bhote Kosi and the Tamba Kofii have both cut back through the crest 
of the Great Himalayan range west of Gaiiri Sankar. 

The four western rivers Indrawati, Tarnba, Bhote and Dudh floAv down in 
a transverse direction from the Himalayan crest, but they are blocked by the 
Mahabharat range, which has risen and formed a longitudinal trough, along 

which they have been compelled to flow. The united stream of these four rivers 
in their longitudinal direction has been given the name of Sun Kosi. The 

eastern branch of the Kosi, the T^amiir, after its descent from Kanchenjimga is 
diverted into the longitudinal trough of the Mahabharat Lekh, and meets the 
Sun Kosi flowing in an opposite direction. 

The largest branch of the Kosi is the Aruii, which has cut a gorge back 
through the Great Himalayan range and which now drains the whole Tibetan 
trough behind the great range from Gosainthan to Kanchenjunga, No tribu¬ 

tary of any Himalayan river, with the exception of the Brahmaputra and Indus, 
drains so long a section of the Himfilayan hinterland as the Arun. The Tibetan 
name for the Arun is the Phimg Chu. 

The Nag Tibba range, w’hich crosses the outer Himalaya of Kumaun and 
of Western and Central Nepal, becomes joined to the Great Himalaya at Dhaula¬ 
giri, and does not therefore, traverse the basin of the Kosi. But the Mahabharat 
range has had a controlling influence upon the drainage of the Kosi; it has 
obliged both the western and eastern branches of the river to change their direc¬ 
tion, and to unite at Dangkera with the Arun in order to force a passage through 
the Lesser range. 
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The Mount Everest expeditions. topographical knowledge of the 
upper basin of the Arun was gained betw'een 1921 and 1924 by the three Mount 
Everest expeditions wdiich were organised by the Royal Geographical Society and 
the Alpine Club.* The Surveyor General, Colonel Ryder, obtained permisaion 
for two officers of the Survey of India, Major H. T. Morshead and Captain E. C). 
Wheeler, to be attached to the first Mount Everest expedition, and Colonel 
Howard Bury, the leader of the expedition, gave them all the assistance in his 
power. On the second expedition its leader General Bruce invited Morshead to 
join him as a mountaineer. Morshead’s and Wheeler’s surveys enabled a map 
to be produced on the comparatively large scale of 1 inch to 1 mile, and this 
map of the northern glaciers of Mount Everest, Gauri Sankar and Makrdu is an 
interesting record, as it furnishes the only detailed information w^e possess of 
Himalayan glaciers on the Nepal-Tibet border,— a border that runs for 500 
miles through unexplored glacial regions. Detailed kiiO "^edge of the glaciers 
of Kanchenjunga has been gained from the maps made in 1879-84 by three 
officers of the Survey of India, Lieutenant Harman, Mr. Robert and Colonel 
Tanner, and from surveys made more recently by enterprising mountaineers in 
their successive attempts to climb the peak. But Kanchenjunga is too isolated 
a pyramid to be regarded as a typical peak of the Nepal — Tibet border. 

Morshead and Wheeler made a detailed survey of the Rongbuk glacier and 
of its two branches which descend from Mount Everest on the northern side 
the Himalaya ; the total length of this glacier, allowing for bends, does not 
exceed 12 miles. The recent Nepal survey has furnished a map (scale 1 inch 
to 8 miles) of the southern side of the Himalaya range opposite to the Rongbuk 
glacier ; it does not appear that there is any glacier 12 miles in length on the 
south side of Mount Everest. 

Glaciers of the Kosi. —The longest glaciers known in Nepal are the two 
glaciers, Kanchenjunga and Yalung that drain the w'estern slopes of Kanchenjunga, 
and constitute the principal sources of the Tarinir Kosi. The Kanchenjunga 
glacier has lleen estimated to be about 16 miles long and the Yalung 
about 13 miles. These glaciers are more longitudinal than transverse, for 
Kanchenjunga unlike Mount Everest is rising from an abnormal bend in the 
general alignment of the snowy range. Owing to this bend Kanchenjunga is 
not situated upon a range trending from east to west as Mount Everest is, but 
upon a local trend from north to south. The Mount Everest range runs at 
right angles to the Nepal drainage, but the Kanchenjunga lUnge runs parallel 
to the drainage of the Tamur Kosi. The Kanchenjunga bend may have been 
, caused by the Tamur Kosi cutting back through the great range by he«d erosion ; 


♦ Mount Everest : the Reconnnissarice^ 1021, 
The Assault on Mount Everest^ 1922. 

The Fight for Everest, 1924. 
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if tliis has been the case, the Taniiir Kosi has cut back upon a broad front instead 
of piercing the range by a narrow gorge, like that of the Arun Kosi, the E})agi- 
rathi,. or Alaknanda. 

Nepalese nomenclature. 

An interesting and useful contribution to the geographical nonienclature 
of the Himalaya Mountains has been made by the recent Nepal Survey, which 
has introduced two Nepalese names corresponding to the English words ‘ range ’; 
or ‘ ridge ’ ; the two names, both of which are of Aryan origin, are Uimdl and 
Lelih. The importance of these additions will be reahsed if it be remembered 
that no word exactly denoting a line of elevation has hitherto been forthcoming 
from the Himalayan people. The word in general use in Kumaim, Garhvrai, 
Kangra, and KashmTr is Pahdr, but Pahdr means a mountain or mountains of 
any form. A peak is called Pahdr, such as Nanda Devi pahdr, a mountainous 
district is called pahdr such as Kulu Pahdr, and the word Pahdr is nowhere 
limited to a linear “ arrangement,” for which the English word “ range ” is 
the abbreviated form. 

In Nepal almost every snowy ridge and every section of a siiow’y range is 
called Himdl, and almost every mountain range or ridge without snow is called 
Lekh. In Sir Edward Tandy’s report quoted at the beginning of this chapter 
some of the most important Himdls are mentioned by name. Many of the 
Himdls have Aryan names prefixed to them, and many have Mongolian 
prefixes. 

The Nepalese word Lekh, denoting a comparatively low range of hills, is 
in use all over Nepal. It has been known in Himalayan geography for 100 
years from the Lipu Lekh pass which is at the source of the Kali river and which 
leads from Kumaim into Tibet, and from the Lankpya Lekh west of 
Lipu Lekli. 

The Lipu Lekh pass has at times been called the Lipu Lekh La, and has 
been assumed to be a combination of tliree Tibetan words, but this assumption 
has been wrong, for though Lipu and La are Tibetan, Lekh is Nepalese and 
Aryan. 

8ir Cliarles Bell writes: 

“ Len is a Nepalese (Ehaskura), not a Tibetan word. I had to speak Kkaskiira for many 
years, as it is the lingua franca of the Nepalese, and in Darjeeling district and Sikkim the Nepalese 
constitute three-foiirths of the population.” 

LeJch and avl (or Aual) are words in very common use in conversation. Aul is the low 
land below 3,000 feet, or thereabouts; lekh are the uplands, five or six or ten thousand feet and 
even higher. If you want to describe a place 12,000 or 14,000 feet up, you would say ‘Naro 
lekh cMn,'’ ‘ it is very much upland Lekh you may say is the land above the malaria level. 

* I can live in lekh ; I cannot live in au?,’ is often said.” 
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In Part I of this book an appendix on the Linguistic Survey of Iiulia was 
included, and in this appendix the following reference was made to the Indu- 
Aiyan language, which Sir George Grierson calls the Eastern Pahari: 

“ Eastern Pahari is sometimes called Parhatiya, sometimes Gorkhali, some- 
“ times Khaskhura ; it is not spoken outside Nepal except by soldiers of the 
Gurkha regiments.” 


The Lessej?. Himalayan Ranges of Nepal 


The references in Chapter 20 to the Lesser Himalaya ranges of Garhwal 

and Kumaim are appUcable to the Lesser ranges of Nepal. 

The Nag Tibba rari,ge.~~T]ie Nag Tibba range leaves Kumaun and enters 

t Nepal below the junction of the Kali and the Sarju rivers. From the Seti to 

the Karnah its alignment is difficult to trace, but east of the Karnali its crest- 
line can be follow^ed through the Mahabu pass and peak Thari Patau and Tarid- 
wari Dara (17,695 feet) to its conjunction with the Great Himalayan range at 
Dhaulligiri. It has been intersected by many rivers. 

The Mahahhdrat range. —The Mahabharat range enters Nepal from the west 
at the Kali river south of its junction with the Ladhiya : it can be traced through 
Ghanteshwar (8,383 feet) and Kedar, and it crosses the Karnali river at Belgaon. 
Although the Mahabharat range and the Mussoorie range (of Garhwal) have had 
the same influence upon river-drainage, surveyors have not felt justified in stating 
that the Mahabharat range is a continuation of the Mussoorie range of Garhwal 
(see Chapter 10, Part II). The new map of Nepal, which was issued after 
Part II had been written, does not remove all doubts as to the unity and conti¬ 
nuity of the Musaoorie-Mahabharat alignment. But this map does justify the 
conclusion that the long continuous Mahabharat range of Nepfil has in Nepal the 
same relationship in position and height, both to the great snowy range and to 
the low Siwalik range, as the Mussoorie range has to the snows and Siwaliks of 
Garhwal-Kumann, (see Chapters 20 and 22). 
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CHAPTER 22. 


THE RIVERS OF THE ASSAM HIMALAYA. 

In tbe 1007 edition of tliis book the Brabmaputra was regarded as a river 
of the Assam Himalaya and it is indeed their greatest river. But in 1907 the 
unsolved problems of the Himalayan Brahmaputra were still uppermost in our 
minds, and they led us to concentrate our attention too exclusively upon the 
Himalayan section of this river. In 1913 these problems were solved by 
Morshcad and Bailey, and their solution has led us to take a wider outlook. 
Our realisation of the geographical importance of the Tibetan section of tbe 
Brahmaputra, so reverenced by the Tibetan people and so unique in the altitude 
of its long bed, juevents us in 1932 from classifying it with the rivers of Assam. 
Just as the Indus is the river of Ladakh and the Punjab, so is the Brahmaputra 
the river of Tibet, Assam and Bengal. 

In this chapter the Tista has been included with the rivers of the Assam 
Himalaya but it is tbe river of Sikkim, and does not enter Assiim. Sikkim is 
a Himalayan state and its area coincides with tbe Himalayan area drained by the 
Tista ; it is situated at tbe junction of the Nepal and Assam Plimalaya, and 
separating the two belongs to neither. Some writers have referred to the 
mountains of. Sikkim as the “ Sikkim Himalay.a”, and it is quite correct to do 
so, but in this "paper w'e have endeavoured for purposes of geographical classi¬ 
fication to limit the numbers of Himalayan divisions, and as Sikkim is a small 
area, we have regarded the bed of the Tista as tlie eastern boundary of the Nepal 
Himalaj-a and as the western boundary of the Assam Himalaya. 


The Tista (Chart XXVIII). 

The Tista has its sources in Tibet, and in the glaciers of Kaiicbenjunga. 
It flows across tbe plains of northern Bengal between the alluvial basins of the 
Gange.s and Brabmaputra. Tbe rainfall in Sikkim during the monsoon is at 
times very heav}-', and the Tista has altered its course in Bengal many times 
during the deposition of the alluvium, out of which the plains have been built. 
It has even changed its course several times wnthin the historic period. 
Formerly it joined the Ganges at Jafarganj, but in 1787 it suddenly changed its 
direction and opened a new channel to the eastw^ard, in which it has since flowed 
joining the Brahmaputra above Diwanganj. 

The ancient Sanskrit names for the river were Trishna and Trisrota; the 
Kalili Purana describes the Tista as flowing from the breasts of tbe Goddess 
Parvati, wife of Siva. 

The Great Himalayan range trends on a concave alignment from Kanchen- 
j unga to Shudii Tslienpa: the ITsta drains the concave bay in the range, and as 
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it lias cut back through the mountaiiif-; by head-erosion, many of its sources 
are now situated' behind the ' crest-line. 

Sir Joseph Hooker was the first traveller to discover that the Tista is drain¬ 
ing a comparatively level valley ip rear of the great granite range. “ Above 
** 11,000 feet”, he wrote, ‘'the valley expands remarkably, the mountains recede, 
“ become less wooded and more grassy, while the stream is suddenly less rapid, 
“ meandering in a broader bed and bordered by marshes”. {Ilimdlaymi Journal, 
Vol. IT, page 6(5). 

“ The upper portion of the course of the Tista (Lachen-Lachong) is materially 
“ difierent from vrhat it is lower doivn, becoming a boisterous torrent as suddenly 
“astheTamur dobs above Mywa Guola. Its bed is narrower, large masses of 
** rock impede its course.” 

The Glaciers of the Tista . — The Tista has many glacial sources in the (Ireat 
Himalayan range. Its most important glaciers are those on the eastern, north¬ 
eastern and south-eastern slopes of Kanchenjmiga ; the longest is the Zemu w'hich 
has been estimated to be about 16 miles in length. 

Kanchen.junga Mountain. 

The history of the name Kauchenjunga was given in Chapter 3 of Part 
I, and an account of the controversies that have occurred over the name was 
also given. After Part X had been sent to press, Rai Bahadur Lobzang Chhoden, 
the Private Secretary to the Maharaja of Sikkim, made an interesting contribu¬ 
tion to the discussion in the Himalayan Journal Jow,rna/, 1932, p. 198). 

The Eai Bahadur wrote that Dr. Shastii’s assertion of the Sanskrit origin of the 
name Kauchenjunga was based on Nepalese information, and he went on to 
say that “ Kauchenjunga is essentially a Sikkim mountain”. This is hardly 
an impartial description. For over 100 years Sikkim has been open to European 
travellers, whilst Nepal has been closed, and the fame of Kauchenjunga has 
been due to European writers. But the high peak of Kauchenjunga cannot 
be said to be in Sikkim, nor can it be fairly claimed as a Sikkim mountain, for 
it is standing upon the border between Sikkim and Nepal. The Sikkimese 
have a right to give their name to the mountain, but the Nepalese have a similar 
right. 

The ■ controversy over the name Kanchenjunga has been largely due to a 
difference of outlook: the geographers have endeavoured to adopt the name 
that is in modern use among the people, the etymologists have wished to trace 
the name back to its origin. The discussion in Chapter 3 of this book, and in 
the subsequent issue of the Himalayan Journal, seems to show' that the name 
Kang-chen-dzo-nga was originally a Sikkimese name, and that it ‘has only 
recently been adopted by the Tibetans of Tibet. The Chinese surveyors in 
Tibet never heard the name Kang-chen-dzo-nga ; no British nor Indian surveyor 
nor explorer ever heard the name Kang-chen-dzo-nga used by the Tibetans of the 
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Tsangpo valley. Colonel Bailey Aviites that lie spent six months in Tibet, 
north of Kanchenjunga where the mountain was a prominent feature, and that 
the Tibetans called it Kangchen. The Sikkimese name seems to have been 
adopted m Tibet by the educated classes about 40 years ago, after it had been 
included in a European dictionary of the Tibetan language. Before that it 
does not seem to have been used there. Geographers adopted the name Kanchen¬ 
junga,, because this name first entered geography from the side of India,, and in 
India the mountain was called and pronounced Kanchenjunga. This Indian 
geographical name subsequently became attacked by etymologists, whose various 
versions of its origin have been given in Chapter 3. The fact that the great 
authority Jeaschke suggested two different Tibetan origins rather weakened the 
etymological case. He was evidently experimenting. The meanings of his two 
versions were “ five receptacles of glacier ice ,” and “ five kings of ice ” ; his 
rncariiugB were subsequently interpreted by Waddell and others, as denoting 
either live glaciers or five peaks. This was a, mundane interpretation of a 
poetic idea. In the Himrilayan Journal, 11)32, the Private Secretary to the 
Maharaja of Sikkim, wrote that the five treasuries of Kangchen consist not of 

snow nor ice, but of salt, gold, books, weapons and crops. This latter explana¬ 

tion is not only opposed to the etymological guesses about five peaks and five 
glaciers, hut it resuscitates the idea of gold, which the Indians first introduced 
and which Colonel Waddell scornfully refused. 

In Chapter 3 of this hook it was suggested that the Indian and Tibetan 
forms of the name have diverged so widely in the course of their evolution that 

they cannot now be represented by one formula, and that they both deserve 

separate recognition in their different spheres. 


The Sikkimese name eor the mountain. 

It has been difficult to give a full and coherent explanation of the Kanchen¬ 
junga problem, as the controversy over the name has been continuing, whilst 
this book WHS being written. This difficulty may, I fear, have given to my 
account a want of sequence, and may have led to repetitions. My aim has been 
to prepare a record that will be of use to the Survey, when questions are raised 
in the future. A mountain, so unique as Kanchenjunga, will continue to be 
of interest to the human race throughout future ages, and the mystery surround¬ 
ing its name will remain after.our contentions have ceased. One writer in the 
press has stated that the question of a name is of no great importance and that 
our controversies are rather a waste of energy. A name, it is true, may not 
be of interest to any great number of living people, but the interest that is taken 
in it, limited though it may be, continues to survive through future centuries. 
Of all the works of civilised man the most enduring are his geographical names ; 
and this fact should be borne in mind when the name of a famous mountain is 
under discussion. 
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After Cliapter 3 of this book had been sent to press, an important letter 
was contributed to the discussion by Mr. Van Manen, to whom geographers have 
been much indebted. Whilst he advocated the use of the Tibetan name upon 
maps, he showed that the Tibetan name did not enter geography from Tibet, 
but from Sikkim. The name though Tibetan did not originate in Tibet. 
Sikkim is a Himalayan country and is not part of geographical Tibet. In 
northern Sikkim there are 20,000 Bhotias, and their language Da-njong-ka is 
a Tibetan dialect. The Sikkimese name Gans-chhen-mdzod-lnga does not appear 
to have been known in Tibet proper, until the latter half of the last century when 
it came to be entered in dictionaries. Its first public appearance was in the 
dictionary of Dr. Jeaschke : Dr. Jeaschke did not travel in Sikkim ; he wrote 
his dictionary in Ladakh (1866 to 1881) and he derived the name Gans-chhen- 
mdzod-lnga from the various reports of travellers in Sikkim. Sarat Chandra Das 
travelled through Sikkim to Lhasa in 1884, and in his Tibetan dictionary he 
enumerated the 20 most important mountains in Tibet, the names of which he 
had learnt from the Tibetan authorities at Lhasa. Kanchenjuiiga was not 
amongst them. In his own dictionary however Sarat Chandra Das, following 
Jeaschke, gave Gans chhen-mclzod-lnga as a name for Kanchenjunga. The 
surmise is perhaps permissible that Sarat Chandra Das in 1884 brought Jjpaschke’s 
name for Kanchenjunga to the notice of the authorities at Lhasa. Instead of 
speaking of “ the Tibetan name ” for Kanchenjunga, it will be more correct to 
call it “ the Sikkimese name 

The GEOGRAmcAL form of the Sikkimese name. 

The controversy has been partly due to the pronunciation of the name by 
the people of Sikkim. Mr. Van Manen has shown that in 1830 Captain Ilerbert. 
the Deputy Surveyor General, travelled through Sikkim and recorded the name 
as Kanchiiig-jinga. Later travellers in 1836 and 1838 recorded the name as 
Kanxching-jinga and Kunching-jinga. 

The sound ‘ jinga ’ seems to have been prevalent among the Sikkimese : 
the sound ‘ clzo-nga ’ was not ‘recorded by any travellers, until linguists went 
there. It may he that the early travellers were in contact with L^ha people. 
The Linguistic Survey of India gives the number of Lepchas in Central Sikkim 
as 35,000 and the number of Bhotias in Northern Sikkim as 20,000. Sir Joseph 
Hooker was present at a Lepcj:ia festival in lower Sikkim in 1848, “ on the day, 
“ on which offerings had been made from time immemorial by the Lcpchas of 
“ Sikkim to the genius of Kanchenjunga A Tibetan Lama presided over the 
gathering of Lepchas, and an invocation was sung to the mountain : it is curious 
to see that in one part of the invocation the word “ jinga v/as used without any 
connection with Kanchen. Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent of Darjeeling, 
wrote the invocation down for Sir J. Hooker (Himalayan Journals, Chapter XVI). 

The different spellings of the Sikkimese name have been due to varying 
prommaiations, and they detract from the value of the so-called “ colloquial ” 
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form of the name ; a “ colloquial ’’ from is of little value if it is not in use among 
the people. * 

The written form of the Sikkimese name for Kanchenjunga is Gans-chhen- 
rndzod-lnga. This name is found in dictionaries, and is accepted by linguists. 
Mr. Van Manen quotes a note published by a Tibetan school-master and dated 
July 1030. The school-master is of the opinion that the Survey should on their 
maps fipell the name of the Sikkimese mountain in its written form. In cases 
in England where colloquial names differ in spelling from their wTitten forms, 
(Cirencester, Beaulieu, Stiffkey, Daventry), the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain 
always enters the written form upon its maps and not the colloquial form. 
Now that the Sikkimese name for Ivanchenjunga has been definitely accepted 
by linguists and by Rai Bahadur Lobzang Chhoden, it should in future be shown 
upon maps of Tibet and Sikkim, and this name should I think be Gans-^chlien- 
mdzod-higa. 

The Indian name Kanchenjunga should be retained on m-aps of India. The 
argument has been put forw^ard that the name given to a moimtain by the people 
living near it should be also adopted by the people living at great distances. 
Such a course would be natural in the case of a lake, but when a peak is so high, 
as to be visible from an area exceeding 200,000 square miles, the people living 
at a distance may devise their owm name. The race of mountaineers that live 
on tlie slopes of Naiiga Parbnt have for centuries called their mountain Diamar; 
the people of Kashmir and those of the north-east Punjab, who see this mountain 
from long distances, and who consequently regard it rather with admiration 
than Avitl) awe, call it by the classic name of Nanga Parbat. 

Prom the accounts of residents I estimate the number of Sikkimese, who 
know and wdio use the Sikkimese name Gans-chhen-mdzod-lnga, to be less than 
6,000. In the plains of India I estimate the number of people, who know and 
use the Indian name Kanchenjunga, to he considerably more than 100,000, 
and possibly over a million. 

The long line of Himalayan snow peaks visible from the 'plains of Northern 
India, thoq^h situated in different Plimalayan countries, are inter-related, and 
by the Sanskritisation of Kanchenjunga the people of Bengal have brought that 
name into harmony with other Himalayan names that were also bestowed upon 
peaks by distant dwellers, with Dhaulagiri of Nepal, and Trisfd of Kumaun, 
with Jaonli and Bandarfulnch of Garhwal and Nanga Parbat of Kashmir. 

Svmmary of conchmons.—ThQ name Kanchenjunga should be used on maps 
of India and Bengal: the name Gans-chhen-mdzod-lnga should be used on maps 
of Sikkim and Tibet. 

The Lesser Himalayan Ranges in Sikkim. 

In Chapter 24, in the 1907 edition of this book, the opinion was expressed 

ayan range and the SiwaUk range seem to be absent from 
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“ the basin of the TJsta Subsequent surveys and the re-drawing of maps by 
the Survey of India have however led to a change of view respecting the outer 
Himalaya ranges of Sikkim. 

Tlie Himalayan area in Nepal is a wide zone crowned by a long snowy crest- 
line and traversed by outer and lesser ranges running parallel to the range of 
snowy's. The rivers have cut gorges through the lesser ranges. In the days 
befo-re the introduction of contours into maps of the Himalaya the transverse 
Hrics of the deep valley-beds were more in evidence than the longitudinal ranges 
/craversing the drainage. The beds of the rivers were definite continumis lines, 
the alignment.^ of the ranges were indefinite and broken by gorges. The drafts¬ 
man drew the dver valleys accurately upon his map, and then filled in the hill¬ 
shading of ranges and spurs between the arms of the rivers. As was pointed 
out in 1907, the metliod of shading then in vogue gave too great an emphasis 
to the lines of the rivers, and subordinated the longitudinal ranges to the trans¬ 
verse water-partings. 

Those who realise ohe difficulties attending generalization in any branch of 
science will sympathise with the map-draftsmen who have to discover the original 
governing lines of mountains. Even a surveyor in tire field can never obtain a 
bird’s eye view of the whole mass, and even he, in his generalization, is apt to 
attach an exaggerated importance to the rrv«rs. On maps the Water-partings 
w^ere formerly the most conspicuous mountain-ranges: wffien two streams had 
been accurately plotted on a map, the draftsman hod to draw a range between 
them. In nature tire mountains have determined thvT directions of rivers, in 
maps the rivers have too often determined the directions of mountains. The 
introduction of the system of contours during the last 25 years has resulted in 
more emphasis being given upon maps to the structural lines of mountains and 
less emphasis to the water-parting lines. 

In 1907 Sikkim was a well-surveyed area shown upon maps between the 
vague unsurveyed areas of Nepal and Bhutan. The western boundary of 
Sikkim followed the long Singalila ridge which ran southwards from Kanchen- 
junga to the plains of Bengal and wduch had become well known in geographical 
literature. The eastern boundary of Sikkim follow'ed another spur which ran 
southwards from the peak of Pauhunri and which was called the Dongkya range. 
From a political point of view the so-called Singalila range and Dongkya range 
were very iniportant, but from a Himalayan point of view too great a topographi¬ 
cal emphasis was given to them upon maps. 

The iitfcroductiou of contours upon maps has shdwui that the.se so-called 
“ ranges ” are probably nothing more than long spurs carved out of the great 
range by river drainage. 

The introduction of contours has led to the belief that the long Mahabharat 
and Siwalik ranges of Nepal do trend across the basin of the Tista. The longi¬ 
tudinal courses of the lianunan and Great Rangit tributaries of the Tista are 
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probably due to their interception by the Mahabharat range, and their junction 
with the Bangpo in southern Sikldm may have also been brought about by this 
range. Darjeeling (7,163 feet) and Senchal (8,599 feet) are probably on the 
Mahabharat range. 

i 

The Himalayan rivers of Bhutan and Assam. —Although our knowledgeif of 
the Assam Himalaya has been considerably increased since the first editioii of 
this book was published in 1907, they are still the least known portion of the 
Himalaya Mountains. 

The principal rivers of the Assam Himalaya are from west to east, 

1. Amo Chu 

2. Kaidak 

3. Sankosh 

4. Manas 

5. Bhareli 

6. Siibansiri 

7. Dihang 

8. Dibang 

9. Luhit (Zayul). 

Of these 9 rivers the first four are in Bhutan, and are drawn (but not all 
named) in Chart XXIX, and the last five flow through the Assam Frontier Tracts 
and are shov^n in Chart XXX. 

The name Dihang is applied in the Himalayas to the great river, w'hich is 
known as tlie Bralimaputia in India, and as the Tsangpo in Tibet. 

Major H. R. C. Meade who was in charge of the survey operations carried 
out in Bhutan in connection with Colonel F. M. Bailey’s expedition in 1922, has 
classified seven of the rivers of Assam according to their volumes of water on 
emergence from the bills. The following is his classification:— 

1. Dihang, the Himalayan river that coimectes the Tsangpo of Tibet 

with the Brahmaputra of Assam. 

2. Manas 

3. Luhit 

4. Sankosh, (known as Mo Chu in Bhutan) 

6. Subansiri 

6. Dibang 

7. Bhareli. 

The twn westernmost rivers Amo Chu and Baidak could not be included in 
this classification. 

The Raidak-Sankosh rivers. 

In Chart XXIX is shown the Himalayan area drained by the Baidak, and 
the several rivers are drawn that have been grouped under the name Baidak. 
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It will be seen from the chart that three of these rivers, all of which are important, 
emerge from the hills independently of one another and that they join the 
Brahmaputra in the plains independently of one another. I’hese three rivers 
are;— 

(а) the Amo Chu on the west draining the Chumbi valley; under the name 
of Torsa it joins the Brahmaputra, at Alipur. 

(б) the Raidfik in the centre with its sources on Chomo Lhari; it joins the 
Brahmaputra at Kurigram. 

(c) the Sankosh on the east draining the western slopes of Kula Kangri: 
it joins the Brahmaputra at Patamari below Dhubri. 

In 1907 the names of these rivers were doubtful: the expedition of Colonel Bailey 
and the surveys of Major Meade in 1922 showed that the largest of these three rivers 
is the Sankosh. [Records, Survey of India^ Vol. XXI). As the Amo Chu, the Raidak 
and the Sankosh flow independently of one another from the snows to the plains 
it would perhaps have been more in keeping with the map of the Tista (Chart XXVIII), 
if we had given to each of them a separate drawing instead of combining- them 
into one map. But the question is an open one. In the 1907 edition of this 
book we wrote :—“ The interesting feature in the geography of the Raidak is 
“ that the hill rivers flow out independently parallel to one another and perpendi- 
“ cularly to the ranges, instead of combining behind one of the outer ranges to force 
“ a joint passage. The reason of this peculiarity is that the outer Himalayan and 
“ Siwalik ranges are not represented- by any marked chains of mountains in the 
“ basin of the Raidak.” Major Meade writes, “ The Amo Chu, Raidak and 
“ Sankosh all break up into several channels in the plains, and join each other, 
“ so the three may be looked upon as a single basin ”. The lower map on Chart 
XXIX was named after the central river of the three, the Raidak : but the 
easternmost river Sankosh is the longest and largest of the three. Major Meade 
writes, “ In its volume of water the Raidak is less than half the size of the 
“ Sankosh, and the Amo Chu (Torsa) is about one-third, where they leave the hills. 
“ The Sankosh drains the whole of the Great Himalaya Range between Chomo 
Lhari (23,997 feet) and Kula Kangri South peak (24,740 feet). The various 
“ tributaries of the Sankosh unite near Puiiaka (6,000 feet): below Punaka 
“ the river bed is a quarter of a mile wide, but below Wangdupotrang (4,500 feet) 
“ rock outcrops confine the river to a precipitous gorge The area drained by 
the Amo Chu, Raidak and Sankosh is known in geography as Western Bhutan. 
The following further reference to the Sankosh-Raidak basin is of geographical 
interest and is quoted from Major Meade’s notes:— 

“ The Amo Chu is known at its head-waters as the Chumbi valley, and it 
“ rises in the Tang La (16,000 feet) which is an abnormally low pass on the Great 
“ Himalayan divide between the Pauhunri peaks of North Sikkim and the Chomo 
“ Lhari group north of Bhutan. The trade-route from Lhasa to India passes over 
“ the Tang La.” 
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“ But from Chumbi, wliich is a wedge of Tibetan territory between Sikkim 
“ and Bliutan, the trade-route bifurcates, one road leading to Darjeeling over the 
“ Natu La (14,500 feet) and the other to Kalimpong over the Jalap La (14,500 
“ feet). These two roads are diversions. The natural avenue from Tibet to 
“ India is down the Amo Chu valley through Bhutan, and it would not be diffi- 
“ cult to make a motor road from the Indian rail licad at Dalsingpara up the Amo 
“ Chu to Chumbi and thence on to (lyantse and the Tsangpo river: at present 
“loads have to be carried up by pack or cooly transport.” 

TftE Manas (Chart XXIX). 

Unlike the Ilaidak-Sankosh the river Manas is formed by tlie union of 
several Himalayan rivers, which converge and unite in the mountains in rear of 
an outer Hirnrilayan range. The name Manas is given to the river in its course 
across the plains of Assam, but this name is not used in the hills of Eastern 
Bhuta n. 

In 1891 Colonel Tanner of the Survey of India wrote, “In Bhutan all the 
“ rivers (;an be set down as unknown, except the Lhobrak of 'fibet, which emerges 
“ into India as a part of those large rivers, which united form the Manas of the 
“ plains 

The name Lhobrak (or Kiiru Chu) is applied by the Bliutanese and Tibetans 
to the main central tributary of the Manas (Chart XXIX). The Lhobrak rises 
on the north-west slopes of the Kula Kangri group, and after following a semi¬ 
circular Trans-IIiir\alayan course it breaks through the Great Himalayan range 
at Thunkar just south of Lhakhang Dzong; Meade writes that the height of 
the bod of this gorge is 10,000 feet. “ This gorge,” he says, “ is impassable, 
“ and the southward routes from Tibet have to cross the Himalayan range both 
“ east and west of the gorge by passes that are over 15,000 feet high 

The Lhobrak is the only tributary of the Manas that rises on the northern 
side of the Great Himalaya, and that pierces the latter by the gorge of Thunkar, 
but three lesser though important tributaries the Mati Chu, the Dangma Chu 
and one other rise on the southern side of the Himalaya and combine with the 
Lhobrak, in soutli-eastern Bhutan, to force a passage through the outer range. 

The eiver Bhauelt (Chart XXX). 

The Bbareli is a small river of the outer liills: its triangular basin is fitted 
in between the greater basins of the Manas and Subansiri. The Bhareli drains 
tlie Aka country and the eastern portion of the Dafia hills. 

, .V ' V ■ ' ■ J',» 

The Subansiri (Chart XXX). 

At one time the Subansiri was supposed to be the continuation of the 
Tsangpo of Tibet. But Colonel Woodtborpe of the Survey of India who pene¬ 
trated the mountain basin of this river in 1877, pointed out that its volume of 
water was only one-f< urth that of the Dihang. 
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Owing to the long-contiuued controversy over the Brahmaputra and 
Tsangpo the Subansiri has come to be regarded as a Himalayan tributary of the 
Brahmaputra, and even in Chart XXX of this book it is still shown in combina 
tion with the Brahmaputra. Such a combination is due to past geographical 
controversies. Though the Subansiri is a tributary of the Brahmaputra in the 
plains, it is not a Himalayan tributary, and though it is not incorrect to include 
it in Chart XXX, it is as independent of the Himalayan Brahmaputra as the 
Manas is. In Chart XXIII the Manas is given a separate basin, and it would 
perhaps now have been more consistent to separate the Subansiri in a similar 
way. After emerging from the lulls the Subansiri flows across the plains foi 

]00 miles before it joins the Brahmaputra. 

It is probable that the, Subansiri is draining both the southern and northern 
sides of the Great Himalayan range for a length of 120 miles ; it is believed to 
have a long Trans-Himalayan course, but our present knowledge of this river is 
uncertain. Colonel Woodthorpe wrote, “The Subansiri is a noble river in the 
“ hills and the gorges through which it emerges into the plains are singularly fine : 
“ the banks are formed of precipitous masses of rock enclosing deep pools in which 
- measurements give a depth of 70 and 80 feet: the river is 70 yards broad at 
“ Ganditula and flows with great velocity 

' In the outer Himalaya the Subansiri separates the Miri hill tracts tiom 
those of the Abor. 

The trijunction of rivers at Sadiya. 


Three large rivers unite at Sadiya in Upper Assam: they are the Dihang, the 
Dibang and the Luhit (Chart XXX). The united river below the point of 

junction is called the Brahmaputra: the name Brahmaputra begins at Sadiya. 
The Diliang is the Himalayan Section of the Brahmaputra, and it is the channel 
by which the water of the Tsangpo of Tibet reaches the Brahmaputra. 

The Dibang and the Luhit are tributaries that join the Brahmaputra in 

the plains, and that are classified now as independent rivers of the iVssam 

Himakva The Dibang drains ^lie Himalaya area east of the Dihang basin, 

known also as the Zayul, is east of the Dihang. The Luhit 

(Zayul) is the easternmost feeder of the Brahmaputra, and drains a large basin 

between Assam and Burma. The Abor tribes live west of the Dihang, the 

Mishmi tribes live east of the Dibang. 

In the winter of 1878 Captain Harman, R. E., measured the volumes of water 

discharged by the four principal rivers of Upper Assam at the places where they 
emerge from the Himalaya, He obtained the following results: 


Discharge of the 
Dihang (Brahmaputra) . 
Luhit . . . . 

Dibimg . • * 

Subansiri 


In cubic feet per second. 

. 56,500 
33,800 
27,200 
16,900 
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The “ kSouthern Tibet watershed 

The “ Southern Tibet watershed ” extends fiDm Lake Manasarowar to the 
Himalayan gorge of the Dihang (that is from longitude 82" to longitude 95°). 
That this watershed is a real mountain range cannot be questioned ; near Mana¬ 
sarowar its peaks are high, and its glaciers large : Hayden found north of Sikkim 
that it was composed of granite. 

But north of Nepal it is not an imposing feature, and north of Mount Everest 
Morshead described it as insignificant. Its first clsim upon our attention arises 
from the fact that though its magnitude is relatively small, standing as it does 
between the greater masses of Himalaya and Trans-Himalaya, its continuity 
is as persistent as that of Himalaya itself. Its second peculiarity and one that 
has enhanced its importance in geography is, that it is the Himalayan watershed. 
The early geographers were surprised at discovering that this low range was the 
watershed of the Gangetio basin : the numerous rivers of Oudh and Nepal and Sikkim 
and Bhutan and Assam have all cut gorges back through the giant range of 
Himalaya, but no one of them has l)een able to cut a gorge through the dwarf 
range standing behind. 

In Chart XXX the Himalayan Avatershed is shown from longitude 82° 
to 92°, but east of 92° this watershed has not been drawn, because the Siibaiisiri 
river has been regarded as belonging to the Brahmaputra. Recent explorations 
have brought home to us the lesson that the Subansiri is no more a Himalayan 
tributary of the Brahmaputra than the TTsta is, or the Raidak, or the Manas, 
for all these rivers join the Brahmaputra, in the plains. There seems little room 
for doubt that the same persistent Himalayan watershed continues all along 
north of the Subansiri. 

The Great Himalayan crest-line has not as yet been traced from the Kula 
Kangri peaks of Bhutan to Namcha Barwa. If our representation of the upper 
Subansiri on Chart XXX is correct, the Great Himalaya must bend sharply to 
the north-east in longitude 94"*. It is an open question at present whether the 
Himalaya makes this sharp bend in 94 °, or whether it follows a gentle curva¬ 
ture from 92". If it is found to bend sharply at the Subansiri in 94°, the long 
high promontory of Namcha Barwa will inevitably be compared by geogiaphers 
with the similar promontory of Nanga Parbat that projects northwards from the 
Himalaya in Kashmir (longitude 75°, see Chapter 25). There id a strong 
resemblance between the knee-bend of the Indus north of Nanga Parbat and the 
curve of the Tsangpo north of Namcha Barwa (Charts XXX and XXXIV). 

It will be noticed that throughout this discussion of the “ Southern Tibet 
“ watershed ”, we have been hampered by the fact that as a range the watershed 
is nameless, notwithstanding its importance and its continuity. 
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The absence of a suitable name for this watershed range has become a 
serious difficulty in Tibetan geogi’aphy (see Chapter 12). In the 1907 edition of 
this book we used the name “Ladakh range”. But a name, properly chosen 
•ought to be acceptable to the local Tibetans, and there is no prospect of the 
Tibetans of Eastern Tibet adopting a name like Ladakh that is the name of a 
rival province, 800 miles distant; there is no more prospect of their doing this, 
than there would be of the English people of Kent calling their downs the 
Hampshire downs. 

When in 1884 the narafe “ Ladakh range ” was first introduced by geo¬ 
graphers in Western Tibet, it was not foreseen that tliis range might i:)a88 beyond 
Manasarowar and might even extend to the eastern limits of Tibet. 

Since 1907 a scientific objection to the name “ Ladakh range ” has come 
to be realised. From Manasarowar eastwards through Nepal and Bhutan the 
principal characteristic of this range is that it is the Himalayan watershed. But 
north-westwards from. Manasarowar it is no longer the Himalayan watershed. 
This change in its character and in its place in geography is due to the vagaries 
of drainage. East of Manasarowar the Himalayan rivers rise behind the main 
Himalayan range. But in the Punjab Himalaya the Chenab and the Jhehim 
have their sources in the Himalayan crest. 

In Chapter 12 of this book the range has been called the “ Nepal-Tibet 
watershed ”, (see frontispiece chart, Part I). It could not be named the “ Hima- 
“ layan watershed ” for reasons explained above; it could not be named the Indo- 
Tibet watershed because the Brahmaputra of India receives the drainage of 
all Southern Tibet. Further consideration has shown that of all the names 
suggested for this range, the most suitable will be “ Southern Tibet watershed ”, 
This last name will be preferable to Nepal-Tibet watershed. 


Range-Bifurcations, and Conjunctions. 

In Chapter 12 it has been suggested that the long Ladakh range of Tibet 
may eventually conjoin with the Karakorum range through the Haramosh ridge. 
In Chapter 21 there are references to the bifurcation at Dhaulagiri of the Nag ITbba 
range from the Himalaya. There are other references to “ conjunctions ” and 
“ bifurcations ” of ranges in this book. As these questions are being considered 
now for the last time, the opportunity is taken of explaining that “conjunctions” 
and “ bifurcations ” may possibly mean the same thing. The employment of 
the two words is a question only of relativity. If we are examining the moun¬ 
tains of Southern Tibet from east to west, and we find that at Dhaulagiri the 
Himalaya range has separated into two branches, we call the minor branch a 
^‘bifurcation”; and further west when we find the Ladakh » range joining the 
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Karakorum range at Haramosli use the word “ conjunction ”, only because we 
ourselves have been moving westwards. If we had started in the west and had 
moved in the opposite direction, we should have regarded the Ladakh range at 
Haramosh as a “ bifurcation ” of the Karakorum, and in Nepal we should have 
discovered that the Ntig Tibba range was trending into “ conjunction ” with 
the Himalaya. It is possible that geologists may in the future discover funda¬ 
mental differences between bifurcations and conjunctions, but as far as geo¬ 
graphers are able to judge, the difference is one of outlook. 

The only law that seems to hold is that if the map student moves from east 
to west the Himalaya frequently bifui'cates (Nag Tibba, Zaskar, Dhaula Dhar, 
Kr Panjrd), and the Karakorum forms conjunctions (Sasir and Haramosh): 
whereas if the student moves from west to east, the Karakorum bifurcates, 
and the Himalaya forms conjunctions. 
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CHAPTER 23. 

THE BRAHMAPUTEA. 

The basin ai^d tributaries of the Brahmaputra are shown in Chart XXX : 
this river rises near the sources of the Karnaii 'and Sutlej in Tibet at a heiglit of 
16,000 feet. Unlike the Indus, or Sutlej, or Karnah, it has cut no deep channel 
for itself in Tibet, and in spite of its iiuniense elevation it is, south of Lhasa, 
a sluggish and navigable river. Its basin, is nowhere in contact with that of the 
Indus. Its bed is 14,840 feet high at Tradoni, 11,800 feet at 8.higatze, 8,000 
feet at Gyala Sindong and 442 feet at Sadiya in Assam, 

Change in direction of fioto. — I’he remarkal)]e feature o.E the Brahmaputra in 
Tibet is the tendency of its feeders to flow in a direction opposite to that of the 


trunk river. If but one feeder had been observed to take a course contrary 
to that of the river, the phenomenon might have been attributed to some local 
topographical peculiarity ; but when all the principal affluents of a Jong section 
of the river are found to follow the same contrary course, it becomeB evident 
that the Brahmaputra must at no distant time have flowed from east to west 
in Tibet, and that its tributaries were developed during that period of its history. 

It has been held by some authorities that the Bralmiapiitra has been di¬ 
verted from an original course through Cliina, and has been forced to cut a passage 
through the Assam Himalaya. But in our opinion the evidence furnisbed by 
its feeders is conclusive ; tlie Brahmaputra formerly flowed through Tibet from 
east to west. It is not possible to express an opinion at present as to 
where it escaped through the Hirardaya : it may have flowed over the Pliuto 
pass and through the defile of the Kali Gan dak; it may have passed Mtrough 
tlie basin of the Karnaii, and it may have followed the present Himalayan 
course of either the Sutlej or the Indus: arguments can be adduced to sliow' 
that each of these hypotheses is worthy of future investigation, but witli onr 
present knowledge no conclusion can be reached.* 


• The following evidence supports the idea that the Brahmaputra once escaped from Tibet along the prosent course 
of the Kali Uandak. The Phuto pass separating the basin of the Kali Gamlak from the present basin of the Brahmaputra 
is an extraordinary depression in the Ladakh range and is only 250 feet liigher than the Brahmaputra plains of Tibet. The 
gorge of the KMi Gandak intersecting the great .Himalaya is immensely dersp and can hardly have been cut by the volume 
of water issuing from so small a catchment basin, as the river now posses.S(^s btshind the great Himalaya. 

That the Brahmaputra once flowed out frum Tibet by the channel of the Sutlej is an hyimthcsis that helps to ejcpJain 
the present existence of the great canyon in 'I’ibet; the small stream that now trickles along the floor of the canyon cannot 
have sufficed to out such a mighty ravine. The course of the Sutlej in 1 ibet follows the same alignment a.s that of the 
Brahmaputra, and the channels of the Spiti and the Chenab arc further extensions of the same line. 

The belief that the Brahmaputra was formerly an affluent of the Indus in Tibet rests only upon the great dcptli to 
which the Indus has cut down its bed in Tibet. The bed of the Sutlej at its exit from Jlbet is lO.OOO febt high, that of tlie 
Brahmaputra is 8,000 feet, but that of the Indus is only 4,600. 

The suggested explanations of the former course of the Brahmaputra are the merest conjectoriss ;’it will b j noticed 
that they all depend upon the tacit assumption that existing streams cannot have accomplished the work of orbBion that 
baayeen accomplished. We possess however no sufficient data upon wfflich to build estimates of the eroding power ol 
streams acting through millions of years, and seeing that Tibet once possessed a moist climate, we ore not ivarranted in 
assuming that the volume of water discharged by rivers has never been larger than at present. 
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Of the great rivers of the world, the Brahmaputra furnishes the only in¬ 
stance of drainage flowing in a diametrically opposite direction to \;vhat it for¬ 
merly did, though still occupying the same bed. 

The principal Tibetan tributaries of the Brahmaputra, that may be ob¬ 
served to flow against the present river, are : 

(1) Tlie Kyi, or Lhasa river, 

(2) The Nyaiig, joining the Brahmaputra at Bhigatze. 

(3) The Rang. 

(4) The Bhang.’ 

Many smaller feeders adopt contrary courses also. 

The most recent maps show that shortly before their junctions with the 
Brahmaputra, these tributaries are beginning to bend in their courses, and to 
turn towards the present direction of the Biahmapnitra s flow, and in their 
future development they will doubtless adapt themselves to the altered condi¬ 
tions. 

The Nyomg tributary .— The Nyang tributary rises in the Yu lake north of 
Chomo Lhari, forces its way through the Southern Tibet watershed range, and 
falls into tlie Brahmaputrji near Bhigatze. It is the only Tibetan tributary of 
the Brahmaputra that drains the Great Himalayan range, and the only one east 
of Manasarowar that pierces the Southeni Tibet watershed range. The pecu¬ 
liar bay, which is to noticed in the water-parting on Chart XXX, w*est of 
Chomo Lhari, itv due to the passage of the watershed range by the Nyang river. 
The Arnn, the Kali Gandak, the Bheri and others rise in the watershed range 
and pierce the great Himalaya, the Nyang rises in the great Himalaya: the 
Nyang has broken the continuity of the watershed!; range and has made the 
Himalaya itself the watershed at this point. Near the sources of the Nyang 
Chu lies the basin of the Kala and Hram lakes (14,700 feet) which are coimected 
with each other and which may once have formed the head waters of the 
Nyang Chu, from which they are separated by an imperceptible divide, only 
a few feet liigher than the surface of the lakes. 

The great lake of Yamdrok and the lakes of Trigu, Pa Dzo, Dumo and 
Porno are situated between the Tsangpo river and the Great Himalayan 
range: they form the South-Eastern Tibet Lake basin. Major Meade writes, 
“The most striking features of this area are the rounded easy gradients of 
‘'the hills, which are rideable almost everyw^here, and the extremely low divides 
“ between the various drainage basins. It is probable that in recent geological 
“ times the first four lakes mentioned above formed part of the Rang river, while 
“the Porno Tso was a tributary of the Nyang river. It is noticeable that the 
“ trend of the drainage is from east to west, which tends to sxipport the conten- 
“tion that the Tsangpo (or Tibetan portion of the Brahmaputra) flowed west- 
“ wards in its present channel.” 
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The source oi- the Br.4Hmaputea 

In tlie controversies over the source of the Ganges during tiie early part 
of the last century it became difficult to define eixactly what was nieaut by the 
word “ source ”, The Ganges had many sources, and no agreement could be 
reached as to which of them was the true source. But the case of the Brahma¬ 
putra is different: its Trans-Himalayan portion is 1,000 miles in length, and 
it would not be possible therefore to contend, as in the case of the Ganges, that 
the sources of the Braliniaputra were in Hinuilayan glaciers. The Brahma¬ 
putra leaves Tibet and enters the Himalayas near the peak of Nanicha Barwa, 
and the gorge through which it escapes from Tibet is 1,000 miles east of its 
Tibetan source near lake Manasarowar. 

Ryder made a survey of the upper Tsangpo Valley and of the Tsangpo- 
Manasarowar watershed in 1904, and this survey was the fimt step that had 
been taken to solve the question of the source. Ryder was surveying in the 
winter, when the upper reaches of the Tsangpo were frozen, and it was difficult 
then, when no wat«^r was flowing in the several streams to determine their rela¬ 
tive importance. In June 1907 wffien water was flowing in these branch rivers, 
Sven Pledin thoroughly explored the principal sources of the Tsangpo. 

He has given an account of these explorations in Chapter XXXVIl of Vol. 11, 
Southern Tibety and has explained his differences from Ryder. Ryder’s map 
showed the main features correctly, iwt not dne sdirrces which had been under 
ice and snow. Sven Hedin followed the streams to their sources and measured 
their volumes of water. At Oharok (Ryder’s Chiru, height 16,275 feet), Hedin 
measured the Tsangpo not veiy far from its sources ; its breadth there was 47 
metres, and its average deptA 1 metre. Above Shajnsang he discovered that 
the Tsangpo was fed by three branches, the Cheina Yiffidung, the Kubi Tsangpo 
and the Maryum Chu. The problem he set himself to ^olve was, which of these 
three branches w^as the reid and primary source oi the Brahmaputra. He 
measured their volumes of water in cubic metres per s.econh and found that the 
volume of the Kubi Tsangpo was 3^ times greater than the '’Tonbined volumes 
of the Chema Yundung and Maryum Chu taken together. The Chemt Yundung 
is a few miles longer, than the Kubi Tsangpo, but the volume of wter in the 
Kubi is overwhelming; and Sven Hedin writes, “ All who in futuj see both 
“these rivers will agree with the Chinese and Tibetans, as T did,and will call 
“ the Kubi Tsangpo the source of the Brahmaputra ”. 

There are several glaciers in the Kubi Gangri mountains tl]nt flow into the 
Kubi Tsangpo; the Aksi and the Ngamo-dingding glaciers are 7 miles in’i' 0 f?th, 
the Langta-chen may be longer. / , 

The northern watershed of the Tsangpo. —In the 1907 edition bf this book 
the northeni waterch-?/! o£ Vhe Tsangpo- could not be shown with certainty, and 
Sven Hedin discovered errors in it between longitude 84^^ and 89° {Southern 
Tibet, yoh U, page 290). Between these meridians he croijsed the w’atershed in five 

M 2 
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places; he writes that he cohlO only sketch it roughly. In Chart XXX 
the northern, watershed of .'the Tsangpo has been re-drawn, and though 
it is more correct now thari in 1907, it is still in places conjectural. As 
was explained in Chapter 14, the supposed continuity ol the Kailas range north 
of the T^saiigpo cannot now he maintained. Several short parallel mountain 
ranges of Trans-Himalaya appear to trend obliquely across the linear alignment 
which we had formerly adopk.d for the Kailas range, and all pursue south-eas¬ 
terly courses lowofds tlie ^L'sangpo : there are the Ding La range, the ledaiig, 
the Surla, the Lunkar and Luivpo Gangri ; the longest are the Kanchnng Gangri 
and the Lapchung Gangri winch bend round from south-east to north-east, and 
which follow semi-circular alignments such as are unknown in the Himalayas.* 

In 1907 we assumed that the range north of the Tsangpo belonged to the 
same orograjdiical system of parallelism, as the ranges south of the Jsangpo. 
But lledin’s explorations in Trans-Himalaya have sliown that the trends of 
tlie ranges north of the d'sungpo do not conform to those south of the river ; 
the line of the river appears now to be a natural boundary line between two 
different on)graphical systems. 

East of the Lapchung range the Nyenchen-tang-lha trending to the north¬ 
east (in conformity more with Trans-Himalaya than with Himalaya) becomes 
the northern watershed of the I'sangpo ; it is however pierced by' tbc Mu Chu 
which rises behind it in TransHdiialaya. The Kyi Chu, (the river of Lhasa, 
and the most impciiaiA; tributary of the Tsafigpo), drains the north-eastern 
section of tlie Nyenchen-ting-lha. 

7he Sotdkorn Tibet ^Mershed. —In Chapter 12 tlie Ladakh range vras divided 
south of Manasarowar imo a western and eastern section, and its eastern section 
was tentatively named tie “ Kepal-Tihet watershed ”, This range is the south¬ 
ern watershed of the Tsangpo. A footnote was subseCfUently added to Chapter 
12 in order to explain that tlie name “ Southern Tibet watershed ” would be 
preferable to the naijij Nepal-Tihet watershed”. Although this watershed 
range is the. dki.rl*" Detw'een the rivers of Nepal and the Tsangpo river of Tibet, 
the politica’ boundary between Nepal and Tibet does not follow the waterslied. 
The. name ‘ Southern Tibet watershed ” would be free from tliis objection. The 
source of tc 'f’sangpo is in the mountain chain known to Tibetans as the Kubi 
Gangri, and he Kiibi Gaugri are the w'estern termination of the Southern Q’ibet 


watershed 

The lositiotl alignment of the Southern Tibet watershed, tliough detei- 
minedapproximakly t)y early survey-explorers, were first surveyed in 1904 by 
Avder after the expedition. The only important change in this water¬ 
shed introduced by tOe (Survey of was in the Tsangpo-Gandak secUon, 


(Cliart XXX), 


♦ yiit pl^to LXXXIX, 

Tih^i, Map of East^cm Turkesti^n and Tibet, Rhftet , scaU^ ooa nulijon. 
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In Chapter 22 the easterly extension of the range', tliat constitutes the ►South¬ 
ern Tibet watershed has been considered. The unbroken alignment of this range 
can be traced in rear of Nepal and Sikkim, but after passing behind Sikkim it 
is breached by the river Nyang G'hu. Beyond the Nyang Chu the same range 
has been traced north of Bhutan by Meade ; it is visible too as the wateishecl 
between the Tsangpo and Subansiri. Whether this long and persistent ‘ South- 
erii Tibet watershed ” is continued east of the Dihang is a problem that can 
only be solved by future exjilofations. 

The Himalayan section of the Brahmaputra. —East of the Kyi Chu (Lhflsa) 
the additions to our knowledge of the Tsangpo have been mainly gained (see 
Chapter 10) from the explorations of Bailey and Morshead 1012-13 and from 
those of Kingdon Ward (1924 and later). The surveys of Bailey and Morshead 
in 1912-13 brought to light serious errors in the representation of the Himala\'an 
section of the Brahmaputra upon maps. ITior to 1912 we had shown the Tsangpo 
as changing its direction from "[’ibet into the Himalaya in longitude 94° : Mors¬ 
head however fixed the knee-bend of the river 65 miles further east in longi¬ 
tude 95j°. 

The great river, that is called “ the Tsangpo north of the Himalayas, 
and the “ Brahmaputra ” south of the Himalayas, bears the name of the 
“ Dihang ’’ throughout its intermediate and Himalayan section. The Tsangpo 
has glacial sources in the Kiibi Gangri, the Trans-Himalaya and the Nyenchen- 
ta,ng-lha. Nothing is known of the Himrdayan glaciers that flow into the 
Brahmaputra with the exception of those discovered by Bailey and Morshead 
on the slopes of Namcha Barwa, the largest of which w'as the Sanlung (Cliapter 
10 ). 

The. falls of the. Brahnajmtra. —Morshead in his report referred to “ the h„]]s 
of the Brahmaputra ”, and to their description by the Sikkimese explorer Kin- 
thiip, who reached them in 1880. “ Kinthup’s description of this coiinlrx ”, 

Morshead wrote, “ is in general quite accurate.. Tleferring, however, to Penia- 
** koclnmg, he makes the following erroneous statement: ‘ The Tsangpo is two 
chains distant from the monastery, and about two miles off, it falls over a. cliff 
“ called Smji-Chogyal from a height of about 160 feet. There is a big lake at 
‘Hhe foot of the falls where rainbows are always observable.’ Actually, the falls 
“ near Pemakochimg, to which the Tibetans have not given a name, are only some 
“ 30 feet in height, though it is true that a rainbow is visible on sunny days in 
“ the spray which is thrown up in immense clouds. On the other hand falls 
“ called Sinji-Chogyal (Shingche Chogye) of approximately J50 feet do actually 
“ exist on the small side stream which, rising below the Tra La, joins the Tsangpo 
“opposite Gyala.” 

The Siyom tributary.—The: Siyom tributary joins the Dihang (Brahma¬ 
putra) 20 miles above the place where the latter enters the plains. It drains a 
small mountain area of about 2,000 square miles bordering the Dihting on the 
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west. The village of Yembimg is situated near the junction of the Siyom 
and Dihang. As it is a Himalayan tributary of the Dihang, it would be in¬ 
correct to classify it as one of the independent rivers of the Assam Himalaya. 
It has boen shown (without a name) in Chart XXX. On the Survey of India 
Sheet, dated 1928, on the scale of two-million it is also shown nameless. “The 
Siyom valley ”, Major Meade writes, “ has a particularly heavy rainfall.” 

The Tsangpo and the peak of Namcha Barwa—Aitei its long course from 
west to. east through Tibet the Tsangpo changes its direction when it is 
100 miles west of the high peak of Namcha Barw^a (26,446 feet) and thence¬ 
forward it flows on a north-easterly course towards the peak ; it encircles Namcha 
Barwa on the west and north and east, and then turning south it cuts a gorge 
across the Great Himalayan range. 

The following passage is quoted from the 1907 edition of this book: 

“ The Sutlej in issuing from Tibet pierces the border range of mountains 
“ within 4| miles of Leo Pargial, the highest peak of its region : the Indus when 
** turning the great Himalayan range passes within 14 miles of Nanga Parbat, 
“ the highest point of the Punjab Himalaya ; the Hunza river cuts through the 
“ Kailas range within 9 miles of Rakaposhi, the supreme point of the range. It 
will form an interesting problem for investigation whether the Brahmaputra of 
Tibet has cut its passage across the Assam Himalaya near a point of maximum 
“ elevation.” 

In 1913 Colonel Morshead had an opportunity of investigating this problem, 
and he reported as follows : 

“ Our examination of the Tsangpo gorge enabled us to prove definitely 
“ that this was another striking example of the extraordinary feature of Himalayan 
“ Geography first noted in 1907, namely, that when a Tibetan river cuts through 
“ the Himalayan range, it almost invariably selects the very highest portion of 
** that range, through which to pierce its gorge.” 
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CdAFTER 24. 

THE RIVERS OF THE PUNMB HIMALAYA, AND LAKE MANASARO- 

WAR. 

The Punjab Himalaya is the name given to that portion of the great range 
which is drained by the five rivers of the Punjab, the Sutlej, the Beas, the Ravi, 
the Chenab, and the Jheliim. A separate chapter will be allotted to the river 
Iiidus, The relationship of Lake Mauasarovvar to the river Sutlej has been 
» problem studied by many i distinguished explorers, and it has been necessary 
to refer to it in this chapter. 

I 

J The Sutlej. 

Sutlej is the Indian namie for the ancient river Shatadru (or Sutudri) which 
was described in the Vedas as “ flowing in a thousand channels.” It w'as called 
Zaradros by the ancient Greek historians, and by Ptolemy the Egyptian geogra¬ 
pher. To the Dogras of the Himalayas the river is known at the present day 
as the Sutluda. 

Narrowness of its basijn, — The mountain basin of the Sutlej (Chart XXXl) 
lies mainly north of the Himalaya; the area of the Himalaya proper drained 
by this river, between the great range and the plains of India, consists of an 
insignificant transverse strip, and it is an interesting problem to study how it 
can have come about thr.t such a river drains such a narrow zone in its Cis- 
Himalayan course. 

The Sutlej is bounded on the east by the water-parting of the Giri (Jumna) 
and on the west by that of the Beas: at corresponding points in the mountains 
the beds of the Giri and Beas are relatively higher by 600 or 700 feet than that 
of the Sutlej, so that the latter is running along a deeper trough than the rivers 
on either side of it. Increased depth of trough means steeper slopes, and steeper 
slopes give to the tributary streams greater erosive powder. The mountains 
should therefore be more rapidly denuded by the feeders of the Sutlej than by 
those of the Giri or Beas, s^nd the basin of the Sutlej in the outer Himalaya 
should now be slowly widening,— the eastern water-parting retiring towards the 
Giri, the western towards the Be3s. The fact that the Sutlej has no Cis-Hima- 
layan tributaries comparable to those of the Jumna or Beas tends to show that 
it is the youngest river of the tl;>d:ee. Whetlier these speculations are correct 
or not, the question as to how the Giri and Beas have confined their giant neigh¬ 
bour to a trough less than 20 miles wide remains worthy of consideration. 

The Sutlej rises in the dhitant high-lands of Tibet, and po.4es8es a very 
long, course through the mountains. The Trans-Himalayan portions of its basin, 
however, receive but little rain, and table XIV of Chapter 19 shows its annual 
discharge to be small. 
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Much of the rainfall in the higher Himalayan valleys is said to he due to 
moist winds rushing up the mountain passaj^es cut by the rivers. The rain- 
bearing winds of the monsoon blow from the iBuy of Bengal across the Gangetic 
plains, and the valley of the Sutlej, lying as it, does at right angles across their 
path, is not favourably placed for their receptiob. 

I 

Lake Manasakowab,. 

The problems connected with Lake Manasarowar have been under the con*: 
sideration of geographers for over a century arid have been investigated by 
many explorers. In this book it is not possible t^jO give a complete history of 
the .several exyilorations, and it has been necessary', to omit references to many 
interesting journeys and to mention only such as ha^e contributed to the conclu¬ 
sions acccj)ted to-day. 'J'he main question at issue idivested of secondary details 
has been wliether Lake Manasarowur is a source of ;the river Sutlej or not ; if 
this question can be answered, the subsidiary problems can be solved also. 

It has sometimes been asked, — wliy such a simplje probleiu should have at¬ 
tracted HO iiiucli attention, and why sliould its solutioiij be regarded as important ? 
Lake Manasarowar is famous in Hindu mytholog}^; it bad in fact become famous 
many centuries before the Lake of Geneva had aroused any feelings of admira¬ 
tion in civilised man. To the north of Manasarowar - stands the sacred peak of 
Kailas, reven^nced in Sanskrit literature as the paradise of Siva. Before the 
dawn of liistory 'Manasarow'ar had become the sacred !lake, and such it has re¬ 
mained for four milleniums. Its inaccessibility lias enhanced its sanctity, and 
has enshrouded it in mystery. 

From the geographical point- ol \new the problem of Manasarowar is not 
an isolated one, and the methods of solution adopted for it will he followed in 
other cases, in which the coimectioii of a lake with a river is in doubt, e.g, 
Yaindrok Tso and the T’sangpo. 

Although Manasarowar w'as the first lake known to geography, it did not 
give rise to any scientific question, until it was explored by Moorcroft and Hearsay 
in 1812. Inliis map of India, dated 1788, Bennell, the Surveyor General, show'ed 
correct]V that there were two lakes connected by a stream. But EennelTs 
may) represented the two lakes as draining into the river Ganges. Geographers 
w^ere therefore astonished when Moorcroft discovered that these lakes had no 
connection with the Ganges. ResfOTbhes A ol. XKIl, 1818). 

Ill 184C* Henry Strachey discovered a stream 100 feet wide 3 feet deep 
connecting Lake Maiumrow'ar with the more western lake Rakas Tal, and though 
he discovered no second stream coimecting Bakas Tal with the river Sutlej, he 
came to the conclusion that there was an underground connection between them 
and he thought it possible that in times of flood tibe level of the lake might rise 
and overflow into the river. Henry Strachey w'as the first to measure the 
salinity of Tibetan lakes and to make use of it as a tc-st of effluence. If the water 
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of a lake was salt, he concluded that the lake could have no outlet; if the water 
were fresh, he assumed that the lake must be connected with a river. 

In 1904 Colonel Ryder, afterwards Surveyor General, made a survey of the 
Manasarowar region, and fixed the positions of the lakes amid their surrounding 
mountains. This map was an important contribution ; it showed a stream of 
water running from Miinasarowar into Rakas Tal, bub it gave a broken line 
to the connection between Rakas Tal and tlie Sutlej. Ryder wrote, “ We went 
“ down tlie old channel from the Rakas Tal to the Sutlej and it was 0 miles before 
“ wo saw any sign of water flowing. There may be an underground flow but 
“ not above gromid. Rakas Tal was completely frozen; Manasarowar was only 
frozen for a width of 200 yards round the edge : this I thought was due to hot 
“ springs in the lake : I saw such a spring in the channel between the two lakes 
On his map Colonel Ryder show'ed the Rakas Tal as connected with the Sutlej 
by a dotted line, in order to indicate that the connection had not been visible. 

In 1907 the Manasarowar lakes w^ere measured and sounded by Sven Hcdin. 
He fully realised the great advantages of Ryder’s map. But Ryder had made 
his survey amid the snow and ice of winter when the streams were frozen, whilst 
Sven Hedin was able to carry out his investigations in summer. He had more¬ 
over an advantage over Moorcroft and Strache}’', in that he was a Tibetan lin¬ 
guist and on friendly terms with the Tibetans, Moorcroft and Hearsey had 
been imprisoned by the Tibetans, and Strachey had had to guard against a similar 
fate. Sven Hedin was thoroughly conversant with the Manasarowar problems 
before he arrived on the spot; he was aware of the difTiciilties which had con¬ 
fronted his predecessors, and he had foreseen what lines of research would 
have to he undertaken. The first two volumes of Sven Hedin’s work on “ South¬ 
ern Tibet ” give a complete history of Lake Manasarowar, and a just apprecia¬ 
tion of the work of former explorers. 

Sven Hedin saw the stream connecting the two lakes, and as he found 
the water of both lakes to be quite fresh, he felt convinced that they must be 
connected with the Sutlej, although at the time no such connection above ground 
was visible. He has attributed the contradictory results obtained by different 
ob.servers to the phenomenon of periodicity. The fact that the stream con¬ 
necting the two lakes had been fl( wing when Strachey and Ryder were there, 
and had been dry when Moorcroft was there, he attributed to variations in 
snowfall and rainfall. " In periods of drought the stream will be dry, in periods 
of fall the stream will be flowing. In periods of exceptional snowfall not only 
will the stream connecting the two lake.s he flowing but a surface stream may 
also be flowing from the western Jake into the Sutlej, and the river and tlie two 
lakes will all theji be connected. Rvder agreed with Sven Hedin’s conclusion 
that “ so long as the lakes remain fresh they must be reckoned to the .Sutlej 

The following paragraphs are quoted verbatim from the 1907 edition of this 
Sketch of Himalayan Geography, (Fart HI, 1907, page 163). 

N 
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“ If the water of the Manasarowar lakes overflows occasionally into the Sutlej, 
they must bp regarded as belonging to the basin of the latter. We define a 
basin as the whole tract of country drained by a river and its tributaries : by 
“the word “drained” we do not imply any pei-petual flow, but refer only to 
“ times of rain and Hood. All the small tributaries of the Himalayan rivers 
“ are dry at certain times of the year, but a dry tributary remains a branch of the 
“dru,inage. If the water from Bakas Tal flows into the Sutlej once a century, 

“ and then only for such a short period as to be observed by no one, we shall still 
“ he jastified in including the lakes in the catchment area of the river.” 

Siihlmanean drainage.—''llewiy Strachey was probably right in thinking 
“ that the wrtter of the lakes filtered through the porous soil: examples of such 
“ filtration are common in the alluvial valleys of the Himalaya. Bivers disappear 
“ and subsequently re-appear at the surface. In the underground observatory of 
“ the Trigonometrical Survey at Dehra Diin water accumulates in the subterra' 

“ neaii drains after heavy falls of rain in the neighbouring hills, even when no 
“ rain has fallen locally ; the intervening river bed remains dry, and the water 
“ flows along an underground course. These underground systems of drainage 
“ seem to follow' closely the beds of surface streams. The latter hold water only 
“ when the volume of flood is too large to sink into the ground, but when the 
“ surface is dry, there is often a flow at a lower level.” 

The lake of Gunchu Tso. 

To the west of Manasarowar is the lake of Balcas Tal, separated from it 
bv a strip of land 3 to 6 miles wnde. Thirty miles east of lake Manasarowar 
and at an altitude of 16,000 feet there is a third lake Gunchu Tso, which is 15 
miles long. In the 1907 edition of this book in Chart XXXI, the authors de¬ 
cided to include Gunchu Tso in the drainage system of the Sutlej. But Sven 
Hediu has since tested the water of Gunchu Tso and has found it “ quite salt”. 
(Smihem Tib<it, Vol. II, 187). The water of Bakas Tal and Manasarowar he 
found “ quite fresh He has thus been led to regard Gunchu Tso as a closed 
lake basin without outlet, even in times of flood. His conclusion has been 
accepted in this book, and Chart XXXI showing the basin of the Sutlej has 
been corrected accordingly. Sven Hedin has quoted Henry Strachey as 
saying that Tibetan lakes which have an effluence have invariably fresh water, 
and those without, it are invariably salt. In Chapter 30 of this book which 
w'as written by Sir Henry Hayden the author has pointed out that there are 
instauces of lakes, which had been reported salt by earlier explorers, being 
subsequently found to be fresh. 

The source of the Sutlej .—There is now' a general consensus of opinion in 
support of Sven Hedin’s conclusions, that the Sutlej is flowing from lake Bakas 
Tal, and that the water of Bakas Tal comes from Manasarowar. Manasarowar 
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itself is a lake valley fed from the north, east and south. Out of all its feeders 
the Tibetans have selected one, which they have called the source of the Sutlej. 

I'he Tage Tsangpo is the largest and longest of all the mountain streams 
that flow into lake Manasarowar. High up on the glacier-fed Tage Tsangpo 
Sven Hedin found a spring which was regarded as the sacred Langchen-Kaml»a 
and he agreed with the Tibetans that this spring which was the source of the 
Ganglung Ghu and which emanated from the Ganglung glaciei’, was the principal 
source of the great river Sutlej {Southern Tibet, Vol. 11, 142). 

The glaciers of the Numerous glaciers large and small drain into the 

river Sutlej at various points of its course. East of Manasarowar and feeding 
its principal source are the glaciers of the Ganglung Gangri; the southern glaciers 
of Kailas flow into the Sutlej through the lake of Rakas Tal; the northern gla¬ 
ciers of peak Kamet are also contributors to its stream. The peak of lliwo 
Phargyul stands in the Sutlej basin and its glaciers all flow into the Sutlej. There 
are also many Himalayan glaciers draining into its tributary the Baspa, and 
many more from the direction of the Bara Liicha pass and from the watersheds 
of the Chenab and Beas. 

The course of the Sutlej in Tibet. — From Rakas Tal to Shipki, the Sutlej 
takes a north-westerly direction through the Tibetan province of Nari Khorsam. 
The best known portion of Nari Khorsam is the plateau situated between the 
Zaskar and Ladakh ranges. This plateau is 15,000 feet in height. It has 
been formed by successive deposits of boulders, gravel, clay and mud in the trough 
between the two ranges ; the deposits lie in parallel and nearly horizontal beds, 
Nari Khorsam furnishes in fact another example of the common Himalayan 
type of rock valley filled with recent alluvium. 

In one part of Nari Khorsam the water-parting between the Sutlej and 
Karnali traverses the level plain of alluvium, and a man can walk from one river 
to the other without crossing a hill of any sort. 

In its course through Nari Khorsam the Sutlej has gradually cut into the 
unconsolidated deposits and has created an extraordinary canyon—a canyon that 
bears comparison even with the famous American canyon of Colorado. The 
Jhelum has created no canyon in KashrnTr because the rainfall over the basin 
is sufiicient there to lower gradually the whole alluvial area ; but Nari Khorsam 
is an arid region, and whilst the Sutlej has been able to excavate a channel 3,000 
feet deep through the plateau by means of water received from the glaciers of 
Kailas, no rain has fallen locally to erode its perpendicular cliffs. 

The Sutlej is joined by several tributaries in Nari Khorsam, the beds of which 
lie 1,000 feet or more below the surface of the plain : their overhanging cliffs 
like those of the Sutlej have been spared from destruction by raih, and flat 
portions of the plateau now remain standing between profound gorges. 

The passage of the Sutlej through the Zaskar range is near Shipki and within 
41 miles of the summit of Riwo Phargyul, the highest peak on this part of the 
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range : the proximity of the gorge to the peak is a striking phenomenon. The 
height of liiwo Phargyul is 22,210 feet, that of the bed of the gorge 10,000 feet, 
a difference of 12,210 feet. Ten miles below Sliipki the right bank of the Sutlej 
is a perpendicular wall of rock 6,000 or 7,000 feet in height {Narrative of a 
journeif from Caivnfwre to the Boorendo 'pass made in 1821, by Lloyd and Gerard, 
1840.) 

The Spiti river. —The principal tributary of the Sutlej is the Spiti river, 
which drains a large area behind the great Himalayan range. Its bed lies deep 
below the alluvial terraces, and its water is consequently rarely available for 
cultivation. The peak of Shilla, height 23,050 feet, shown on Chait XXXI, 
is the highest peak at which survey khaldsis have erected a survey signal. The 
khaldsis were not Alpine mountaineers and were not equipped as such. Their 
climb in 1865 attracted no public notice, but is held in honour by the Survey. 
The name Shilla is the Spiti corruption for the Sanskrit Sila meaning mountain. 
The stream that rises in the ice of Shilla is known as the Shilla river. 


After its junction with the Spiti the Sutlej becomes a furious torrent dash¬ 
ing over a rocky bed, and forms one continuous rapid from its source to the 
plains. There are, liowever, signs of the former existence of a series of lakes 
along its course : terraces composed of stratified deposits are to be seen in many 
places, and these are evidences that the Sutlej once meandered slowly through 
Himalayan lakes, as the Jhelum does now through the Wiilar lake. Many of 
the feeders of the Sutlej in the hills sliow signs of having run at higher levels 
within recent times. 


Passage of the Himalaya by the Sutlej. —The Sutlej crosses the great Hima¬ 
laya at a point where the range bifurcates, and it is difficult to trace a connection 
between the ranges on either side of it. At Kampur it crosses i^he Dhaula Dhar 
range through a narrow gorge of solid rock. The passage of the Sutlej across 
the great Himalaya and the Dhaula Dhar ranges is illustrated in figure 4 of Chart 
XVT (see also Chart XVIII). Figures 1 and 2 of Chart XIX show the Sutlej 
escaping through successive Siwalik ranges. It is interesting to observe on Chart 
XIX how effectually these small ranges stopped and deflected the Sutlej below 
Bilaspur. 

In its course over the plains the Sutlej is supposed to have flowed at one 
time through the Patiala and Bikaner states and to have joined the Indus in 
southern Sind ; it now bends to the west on leaving the mountains, and joins 
the Beas. It is believed to have changed its old and straighter course to the 
sea for its preseiit and less direct one about the end of the tenth century : the 
advancing sands of the llajputana desert have been supposed to be the cause 
of the change. 


The fall of the Sutlej from its source to the plains of India is very uniform, 
a^id averages on every section of its length about 30 or 35 feet per mile : the 
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height of its bed is 15,000 feet near Rakas Tal, 10,000 feet near Sliipki, 3,000 feet 
at Rampiir, 1,000 feet at Bilaspur. 


The Be as. 

The Beas or Beyah (Sanskrit Vipasa, the Arji-kiya of the Vedas, and the 
Hypliasis of the Greeks) rises in the Pir Panjal range at the Rolitang pass near 
the source of the Ravi (Chart XXXII): its several affluents combine to pierce 
the Dhaula Dhar range at Larji, (Chart XVIII). In the 75 miles from its source 
to Larji, its fall averages 126 feet a mile but after Larji the gradient rapidly 
decreases, and in the valleys of the outer Himalaya is hardly more than 10 feet 

a mile. 

The upper basin of the Beas encloses the district of Kulu; and in its course 
through the hills it traverses Mandi. and Kangra. 

Six miles from its source the Beas enters the gorge of Koti. “ Here the 
“ river plunges into a vast chasm, enclosed on either side by precipitous barriers 
‘‘ of rock, 20 feet apart and often almost touching. For some 300 yards the 
“ Beas races through this almost subterranean passage, when it again bounds into 
“sunlight, its exit on the further side being most strikingly, beautiful.’’ {Sdec- 
tions from the records of the Government of the Punjab, No. 10, Himalayan 
districts, by Captain Harcourt). 

South of Larji the Beas passes through another precipitous defile inter¬ 
secting the Dhaula Dhar range; below the defile its valley widens out. Sir 
Alexander Cunningham estimated the minimum discharge of the Beas at not 
less than 3,000 cubic feet per second. 

There are several glaciers at the sources of the Beas and of its tributary 
the Parbati in the snow mountains of Sirtkand Dhar, where the Pir Panjal range 
breaks off from the Great Himalaya. ^ 


The Ravi. 

The Ravi (Sanskrit Iravati, the Parushni of the Vedas, and the Hydraotes of 
the Greeks), illustrated in Chart XXXII, is the smallest of the five rivers of 
the Punjab, but it is well-known in India as the river of Lahore : it has its sources 
in a remarkable mountain knot formed by a conjunction of lesser Himalayan 
ranges (Chart XVIII). The Nag Tibba range appears here to have been forced 
from the south-west against the Dhaula Dhar range, and the latter has com¬ 
bined with the Pir Panjal range to form the rock-basin of Bangahal. The 
Ravi rises in the basin of Bangahal, and drains the southern slopes of the Pir 
Panjal and the northern slopes of the Dhaula Dhar. The basin of Bangahal is 
sixty miles in circumference. Numerous tributaries of the Ravi flow down its 
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inner walls, many of them with steep gradients; the Bhadal rises on the north 
at 16,000 feet, and falls 314 feet a mile for 35 miles ; the Nai, which rises in the 
mountaiii known as Kali Devi, has a length of 30 miles, and an average fall of 366 feet 
a mile. 

The Iveight of the bed of the Kavi at the lowest point (Wulas) of the Ban- 
gahal basin is about 6,000 feet. Gathering together all the water that rans 
oft' the inner Avails of this extraordinary rock cauldron, the Ravi flows out to 
the west. 

The gorge, by which it escapes from Bangahal, may without exaggeration 
be des<^ribed as inaccessible : it appears to have been scooped out of solid rock 
and its sides are peiperidicular. 

After leaving Bangahal the Ravi flows tlirough the valley and state of Chaiuba 
in a north-westerly direction parallel to the Dhanla Dhar range (Chart XVIII). 
West of the Chamba capital it makes a sudden bend at right angles and cuts 
its way through the Dhaula Dliar to the south-west. The defile that it has 
carved tlirough the range is a few miles north-west of the station of Dalhousie. 

The Ravi leaves the Himalaya at Basaoli: the length of ite course in the 
mountains is 130 miles, and its total drop 16,000 feet; its fall therefore averages 
116 feet a mile. 

The Chenab. 

Tlie Chenab (Sanskrit Asikni, the Acesines of the Greeks) has two chief 
upper streams, the Chandra and the Bhiiga, and the river below their junction 
is called by their joint name the Chandra Bhaga (Chart XXXIII). 

The Chandra and the Bhaga rise on opposite aides of the Bara Iiacha pass 
(16,047 feet), the Chandra on the south-east, the Bhaga on the north-west. They 
unite at a place called Tandi, 7,600 feet above sea-level. The course of the 
Bhaga above Tandi is direct and only 60 miles in length : that of the Chandra 
is in the form of a loop, and is 116 miles long. The fall of the Bhaga is 160 
feet a mile, twice that of the Chandra. 

“ A mile from its source the Bhiiga enters the Suraj-diil, a lake about a 
“ mile and a half in circumference, 16,000 feet above sea-level, and escaping through 
“ this flows for ten or eleven miles to below Zingzingbar, a barren encamping ground.’* 
{Selections from the records of the Government of the Punjab, No. 10, Himalayan 
districts, by Captain A. F. P. Harcourt.) 

“ Leaping from a bed of snow on the south-easteni slopes of the Bara Lacha, 
“ the Chandra is from its commencement a stream of some size. It passes through 
‘‘ a fntally barren land, where there are no signs of life, the solemn mountains 
clad in eternal snow lying on its either flank. No villages adorn its banks, no 
“ attempts at cultivation, no signs of human life are to be met with, and nothing 
“ greets the eye but the never-ending and monotonous cliffs, which are lapped 
by the fierce stream, as it rushes in wild fury against its banks. Now widen- 
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*‘ing out the Chandra passes the remains of the Shigri glacier, which some 80 
‘‘ years ago spread across tlie river and dammed it up, causing what is known as 
the cataclysm of the Chandra.” {Qn the HimMayan VaUeys, Kulu, Lakml, and 
Spih, by Captain A. F. P. Harcourt. Journal, R. 0. S., Voi. XLT, 1871). 

After their junction at Tandi the Chandra and the Bbaga flow as a joint 
stream m a north-westerly direction for over 100 miles : throughout this length 
the valley of the river is the structural trough formed by the great Himalayan 
and the Kr Panjal ranges {vide figure 4 of Chart .X.V1 and Chart XVIII). In¬ 
stead of continuing on the same alignment through the valley of Kashmir, the 
Chenab makes a great bend at Kishtwar, and escapes through the Pir Panjal 
by a gorge, which it has carved for itself. In the long trough from Tandi to 
Kishtwar the fall of the river averages 34 feet a mile. 

At Kishtwar the Chenab is joined by the Maru Wardwan river, that has 
its sources in the glaciers of the Nun Kun peaks. 

Ihe Chenab passes the diminishing range of Dhaula Dhar near Arnas, and 
leaves the mountains at Akhnur. Aklinur is 180 miles below Kislitwar, and 
the average fall of the river between the two places is 20 feet a mile. 

From the Bara Lacha pass to Akhnur the length of the Chenab is 400 
miles and the total fall is 15,500 feet, or 39 feet a mile. 


It IS worthy of notice that the general course of the Chenab resembles on a 
smaller scale that of the Sutlej, and that the course of the Ravi resembles on a 
still smaller scale that of the Chenab. The basins of these three rivers, unlike 
the symmetrical basins of Nepal, lie obliquely across the mountain rarige.s. 

The Chenab drains a long section (180 miles) of the Great Himalayar) range, 
including the Nun Kim peaks of Ser and Mer, and it is fed by numerous Hima- 
layan glaciers. In Chapter 18 references ace given to Colonel Montgomerie’s 
lecture, in which he mentioned the glaciers of Nun Kun, and also to the ol.serva- 
tions made by the Geological Survey of India in 1900. 


The Jhelum (Chart XXXIII). 

The Jhelum is the river of Kashmir. In Sanskrit literature the Jbeliim 
is named the Vitasta : by Arrian, Alexander’s historian, it was called the Hy- 
daspes, and by Ptolemy the Biduspes. Muhammadan historians have given it 
the name Behat, a Kashmiri corruption of Vita.sta. At the present day different 

sections of the river are known to the Kashmiris under different Ideal nameg 
Virnag, Adpal, Saiidran. * ’ 

An important source of the Jhelum is in the lake of Shesha Nag at the head 
of the Lidar tributary; several of its tributary-sources unite in the Wular Lake, 
^here they drop their heavy loads of sUt: afiove the lake their fail has been 
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ateep but wben the united river leaves the lake, its fall is slight. At its exit 

from the lake it follows a south-westerly course as far as Baramiila, where it 

rushes down a deep gorge which it has cut through the Pir Panjal range. 

The basin of the Jhelum is a trough formed between the Great Himalaya 
range and tlie ITr Panjal range : this trough which constitutes the valley of 
Kashnur is of oval shape, its long diameter being parallel to the general direc¬ 
tion of the two ranges for 90 miles ; the width of the valley from the crest of 

the Great Himalaya to the crest of the Pir Panjal is 75 miles, but the width of 

its level alluvial flats is not more than 26 miles. On the north-east side the 
peaks of the Great Himalaya rise above 17,000 feet: on the south-west the 
loftiest peaks of the Hr Panjal exceed 15,000 feet. 

The height of the alluvium with which the valley is filled, varies from 5,200 
to 6,000 feet. I’he alluvial deposits filling up the basin of Kashmir were held 
by the earlier geologists to have been formed from the waste of the surrounding 
mountains, and to have been laid down at the bottom of a great lake. It has 
been stated lihat these deposits once covered the whole valley to a height of 
1,000 feet above its present level, and that the greater portion has been carried 
away by the Jhelum to the plains of the Punjab. The Wular lake, which now 
measures 10 miles in length and 6 in breadth, was regarded by Montgomerie 
as a last relic of the great expanse of water which once covered all Kashmir. 
But this idea of a great prehistoric lake has been abandoned by Mr. R. D. Oldham. 
Mr. Oldliam studied the Karewas and the present lakes of the Kashmir valley 
in 1903, and came to the conclusions that the Karewas are of fluviatile and not 
of lucustrine origin, and that there was never at any time a materially larger 
lake than at the present day {Record^y Geologiccd Survey oj India, Vol. XXXII, 

p. 162). 

“The country of Kashmir,” writes Mr. Frederic Drew, “has justly a repiita- 
“ tion for something distinctive, if not unique, in its character. Its position and 
“ form together are such, that there is no parallel to it in the whole of the Hima- 
“ laya. It is a plain embedded nmoiig the mountains, a wide vale enclosed by 
“ mountain ranges, l}dug at such a height above the sea as on the one hand to be 
“ of a climate entirely different from that of India, being saved from the heat that 
parches the plains, and on the other hand to be free from the severity of cold 
“ that vi.sits the more le!ty plateaux or wide valleys,’ 

Prior to 1294 A.D. the valley of Kashmir was governed by Hindu kings; 
from 1294 to 1586 it was subject to Muhammadan rulers. In 1586 it became 
a part of the Mughal limpire of Delhi, and the Emperors Akbar, Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan toolc a great interest in the country. On one occasion when the 
Emperor Aurangzeb was in Kashmir, he was visited by the King of Little Tibet 
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In 1756 Kashmir was conquered by the Amiri of Afgliaiiistan, Ahmad Shall 
Durrani, and it remained in the hands of the Afghans till 18l{>, when it was 
taken from them by Ranjit Singh the Sikh monailch of the Punjab. In 1840 
a,fter the defeat of Ranjit Singh by the British it came under the rule of Gvilab 
Singh the Maharaja of Jammu. 


Passage across the Pir Panjdl.-^The .Jheluni enters tlie Pir Panjal range} 
near Baramnla (5,040 feet) in a direction approxinlatel}'' perpendicular to tlie 
strike of the mountains and continues on a straight coWse for 20 miles to Un. 


The defile below Baramnla, called by the Kashnu(.*is Basmagul, is 7,000 feet 
in depth, and has almost perpendicular sides. In plactes it i.s but 70 feet across, 
and its bottom is wholly occupied by the river. (Ow the Trufonometriml Survey 
and physical cmifiguratwu of the. valley of Kashmir, byl W. H. Thirdon. JaumaJ 
P. G. S., 1861). . j 


At Un the river changes its course and follows the direction of tlie range 
to Muzaffarabad (2,470 feet). From Baramiila to Muzafitarabrid the distance is 
80 miles and the fall 2,600 feet or 33 feet a mile. 


At Muzaffarabad the Jhelum joins the K^hanganga and bending to the 
south follows the course of its affluent. The i strike of the rocks changes at 
the very point where the Jhelum alters its direction and may be the cause of the 
latter’s bend {Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Voi. XXJf, 1883, The 
Geology oj the kashmir and C/mmba <^^rritofks and the British District of 

Khagan, by R. Lydekker). From MuzaSarabad to the plains the fall of the 
Jhelum is 21 feet a mile. 


The Knhasiganga.—The^ Kishanganga rises in the mountains west of Djas 
and south of the Deosai plateau. It flows through the distriefs of Tilail, Gurais 
and Shardi, and skirts the northern rim of the Kashmir basin. After following 
the strike of the ranges it makes a knee-bend at Shardi, similar and parallel to 
the knee-bends of the Indus at Bunji, of the Jhelum at AVular, of the Chenab 
as Kishtwar and of the Ravi in Chamba. 


Colonel Montgomerie, who superintended the .survey of Kashnur from 1854 
to 1863, described the valley of the Kishanganga as being throughout very pre¬ 
cipitous, and for the greater part little better than a chasm in the mountains. 
Its basin is peculiarly narrow and elongated, being in places only 17 miles wide 
from Avater-parting to water-parting. 


The Zqji pass. — The Zoji pass over the Great Himalaya range forms a notch 
in the rim of the Jhelum’s basin ; this pass is 500 yards broad and 2 miles long, 
and its surface is so flat that a pedestrian cannot tell where the actual water- 
parting IS. The ascent from Kashmir to the top of the Zoji is steep, the descent 
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on the northern side is gentle. The height of the pass is 11,300 feet; on each 
of its flanks the crest of the A'ange rises to 13,000 feet, and then by slow degrees 
to peaks of 19,000 feet. The Zoji was probably cut by an extinct river or gla¬ 
cier during the growth of /the Great Himalaya {Records, Geolotfiml Survey of 
India, Vol. XXXI, 1904. pote on the yJaciation and history of the Sind Valley, 
Kashmir, by R. 1). Oldham) . 

Glaciers .—Compared wilth ICiimaun the height of the Great Himalayan lange 
is abnormally low througlniut the basin of the Jhelum, and the number of glaciers 
that feed the Jhelum is small compared with those of the Chenab, and quite 
insignificant compared wifh those of the Indus. The Great Himalaya rises to 


a lieight of 20,620 feet at 


its north-west termination in the peak of Nanga Parbat, 
but Nanga Parbat is in the basin of the Indus and is not on the Jlielum-Indus 
watershed. Many glacier^- descend from the heights of Nanga Parbat but they 
almost all flow into Cue Indus. It is only from the peaks on the extreme south 
of the Nanga Parbat mass that glaciers descend into the basin of the Jhelum; 
and even these glaciers are few in number and small in size. 
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CHAPTER 25. 

THE INDUS. 

i The name Indus had its origin in the Sanskrit word Sindhu meaning the 
ocean. When the Aryan people about 3,000 B.C. migrated into India, from 

their riverless homes in the Persian uplands, it is little wonder that they com¬ 
pared the Indus with the ocean, for in the north-western Punjab in times 

of flood the Indus may be 30 miles wide. Many centuries after the Aryan in- 
i vasion, Darius the Great conquered the Punjab (600 B.C.), and in the inscrip¬ 
tion upon hivS rock tomb in Persia the Punjab was called the land of the seven 
Sindhus, the “ Hepta Hendu ”, and from this corruption of the Sanskrit word 
“ Sindhu ”, etymologists have derived the modern names Hindu and Indus. 

At a later date (300 B.C.) the Greek envoy Megasthenes who was then 
residing on the Ganges wrote, “ The Indus is the biggest of all rivers except the 
Nile ”. Megasthenes had travelled to India from Egypt and he had therefore 
seen the Euphrates and the Tigris, but he knew nothing' of the rivers of China. 
Modern geographers cannot now claim for the Indus such a relative magnitude 

as their Greek predecessor did, but they have learnt from their surveys many 

new facts which were unknown to him, and which give to the Indus a high place 
amongst the principal rivers of the world. No other river of the world is fed 
by such a wonderful galaxy of great glaciers ; no other river collects tiic drain¬ 
age of such a number of famous mountain peaks,—peak K® and Nanga Parbat, 
Aling Kangri and Tirich Mir, Gasherbrum and Sikaram, Rakaposhi and the 
Takht-i-Sulaunan. Though therefore we cannot now accept the descriptio!i given 
by Megasthenes, we fully realise as he did that the Indus is a mighty river. 

As late as 1788 the Surve3mr General at Calcutta was under the impression 
that the Indus was flowing to India from Kashgar, and it was not till I8lfi when 
Moorcroft began his explorations of south-western Tibet that some of the sources 
of the Indus w’^ere found to be situated at no great distances from the sacred 
Kailas-Manasarowar region. The discovery that the long river traversing 
Ladakh was an upper arm of the Indus did not however preclude the possibility 
of other sources existing in the direction of Kashgar. But the surveys of Vigiie, 
Henry Strachey, Cunningham and Thomson (1835-1863) proved that the Ladakh 
arm was a more distant and more clearly defined source than any of the l.laltistan 
or Gilgit or Hunza tributaries. it, 

In the explorations of the Indus all branches of geography hg,ve suffered 
losses ; Moorcroft the first explorer died north of the Hindu Kush. In 1871 
Captain Basevi of the Survey of India, who was the first geodesist to mea.sure 
the force of gravity in Tibet, died of pneumonia at More in Ladakh: (ids grave 
is at Srinagar). In 1874 Dr. F. Stoliczka of the Geological Survey of India 
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who was the hmt geologist to survey the Karakorum died of exposure; (his 
grave is at Leh). Iii H)12 Lieuteuant Bell, R. E. the triangulator, who was 
extending a series of triangulation from the Indus to tlie Russian stations on 
the Pamirs, died of appendicitis near the Pamir border. 

A twofold .v/stem of drainage ,—East of longitude 75° the Indus has a long 
mountain basin trending with the Himalaya and Karakorum ranges from south¬ 
east to north-west; west of longitude 75° it has a wide basin trending with the 
Hindu Kush range from north-east to south-west. In Ladakh the Shyok tribu¬ 
tary flows parallel to the Indus for 150 miles in a north-westerly direction, in 
Swat and Cliitral, the Swat and Kunar tributaries flow" parallel to the Indus 
for 150 and 200 miles in a south-westerly direction. 

The complexities of the drainage are increased by ethnological and linguistic 
difficulties. No other river in the world gives its water to such a diversity 
of human races, Aryan, Mongolian, Semitic, Dards and Hazaras, Chitralis and 
Kafirs, Swatis, Bunenvals, Kohistanis. On the banlcs of the. Indus there are 
languages spoken, which are not in use anywliere else in Asia : a surveyor has 
not onl}" ti> deliueate the rivers a.ud hills, he has to represent the topography 
as it is known to the peoples ; he has to discover the thousands of geographical 
names in use, and such discoveries cannot be made witliout knowledge and under¬ 
standing. 

In. the basin of the Indus the mountain ranges of the Himalaya and of 
Tibet which have folloAved more or less coiitinuous aligi\ments from China to 
Kashmir undergo sudden clianges; the Great Himalaya ends at Nanga Parba-t 
and the Karakorum range changes direction into the Hindu Kusli; Nanga Parbat 
is the orographical focus, the Indus circles round it, its tributaries follow suit, 
and the Karakorurn-Hiudu Kush range changes its north-westerly direction to 
its luwv south-westerly direction. 

The source of the Indus .—Since 1907 all doubts concerning the .soiirce of the 
Indus have been set at rest by the explorations of Sven Hedin. We have 
already shown in this book, ho\v Sven Hedin explored tlie. sources of the Brahma¬ 
putra and the Sutlej. Colonel Ryder has written, Ever}i:hing Sven Hedin 
did, he did with his own hands This tribute from the experienced English 
explorer brings home to us the scientific loiiclintss, from wdiich Sven Hedin must 
have suffered during Ids long years in Tibet. He was unaccompanied by any 
European or Indian surveyor. That he must have been handicapped in this 
respect becomes evident wiieii wm read tlie expressions of gratitude recorded 
by explorers lil<e Stein and Deasy and Rawliug and Visser for the unfailing 
lielp they received from their Indian coinpanimis. What Sven Hedin did, he 
did, as Ryder said, with his owm hands: every obseivation he has recorded 
he made himself, and all the passes and glaciers w"hich he has discovered he 
reached hhikself by moimtain climbing. 
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In Southern Tibet the InduB is formed by the junction of two mountain 
streams (see Chart XXXIV), the northern stream is the Singi Kampa which 
follows a semi-circular course, the southern is the Gartang Chu which takes a 
straight course from Gartok. Sven Hedin followed the Gartang Chu from its 
source to ite junction wdth the Singi Kampa {Southern Tibet, Vol. Ill, Chapter XIll): 
of the mountains on either side he writes “on the south-west the Ladakh range, 
“dark, steep and mighty. On the north-east Trans-Himalaya more flat, lower, 
“ reddish.” 

When he reached the mouth of the valley through which the Singi ICampa 
emerges, “ after having broken through the Trans-Himiilaya ”, he could see that 
the Singi Kampa w^as larger than the Gartang Chu, but in order to solve the 
question definitely he measured the volumes of the two stieains just below their 
junction. The velocity of the Singi Kampa was twice as great as that- of the 
(rartang Chu. The volume of the Singi Kampa was 978 cubic metres per second, 
that of the Gartang Chu 6*67 ; the ratio of the two volumes was 3 to 2 : the 
Singi Kampa was clearly the larger. The comparison was made in November, 
and Sven Hedin has given the following caution; “ The Gartang Chu may be 
“ the larger river in the rainy season. The Ladakh range is more exposed to 
“ the monsoon than the Trans-Himalaya. The spring floods will thus be greater 
“ in the Gartang. But the Singi Kampg, is the more powerful of the two rivers 
“ and presses the Gartang against tlie very base of the Ladakh range {SmtUrn 
“ Tibet, ll, 212). At their confluence the Gartang Chu streams along slowly 
“ and quietly, but the Singi Kampa rushes furiously out of its gate in the Trans- 
“ Himalaya” {Trans-Himalaya, yo\. III). Having decided that the Singi Kampa 
must he regarded as issuing from the true source of the Indus, Sven Hedin fol¬ 
lowed this main branch of the river to its origins in the Trans-Himalaya. Tlie 
first branch junction that he reached was that of the Langdep Chu ; he found 
that there was a greater volume of water in the Langdep Chu than in the Siogi 
itself, and he was inclined to regard it as the source of the Indus, but as it was 
field by the local Tibetans to lie a tributary only, he accepted their view, and 
he persevered in climbing the rocLy bed of the Singi. The voliuno of water in 
the next ti-ibutary the Miiiijam flowdng into the Singi Kampa was veiy small 
(one-third of a cubic metre), and Sven Hedin continued his climb to the 
particular source, Avhich the Tibetans called the source of the Singi Kampa. 
Tliis source is known as the Singi-Kabab, “the Lion’s mouth ”, and is 16,941 feet 
high. At this point the Singi Kampa is born. But the infant river which 
“is a mere brook is shorter than either the Luiigdep or Mimjam”. “ The 
“ problem cannot be settled,” Sven Hedin writes, “ in any more satisfactory 
“ way than to accept the Tibetan view and to regard th<* Singi-Kabab as the 
“ source of the Indus in spite of its being the shortest and one of the smallest of 
“ the several source branches ”. A river like the Indus must have iimuinerable 
ultimate sources, and no scientific rules can be laid down as to how the principal 
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source is to be selected. lu a school or lecture it is useful to be able to point 
to a particular source and to say, “That is the source of the Indus”. 

There can be no doubt now that the principal source of the Indus is situated 
in Southern Tibet and not in the Karakorum or Hindu Kush, and of its two 
final branches in Southern Tibet the Singi Kampa has been selected as more 
suitable than the Gartang Chu. The principal source must therefore be located 
in the Trans-Himalaya, and SvenHedin acted wisely in leaving the choice of the 
particular Trans-Himalayan source to the Tibetans of the country. They have 
chosen the Singi-Kabab, height 16,941 feet, and geographers may accept with 
confidence the delusion of the great Swedish explorer and may endorse his agree¬ 
ment with the local inhabitants {Southern Tibet, Vol. II, 213). 

Sven Hedin’s explorations have placed the source of the Indus in latitude 
31° 15' and longitude 81° 40', By an unfortunate misprint the source of the 
Indus has not been correctly shown in Hedin’s own Chart LXXXIX of volume 
VIJ of his Southern Tibet, and this misprint, which is obviously due to an over- 
sighi., has been continued in Professor De Margerie-’s helpful book. Chart 
LXXXIX of Southern Tibet gives in a small space a valuable generalization 
of the principal features of Tibet. 

.Intersections of the Ladakh range by the Indus,—Yov its first 180 miles the 
Indus (Chart XXXIV) flows in a north-westerly direction along the inner flank 
of the Ladakh range. It then forsakes the trough, and bending at right angles 
cuts tiirougli the Ladakh range near Thangra. Having pierced the range it 
resumes its north-westerly direction, and this it maintains along the outer flank 
of the Ladakh range for over 300 miles. Near Skardu (8,900 feet) it cuts again 
through the Ladakh range, and having crossed back to its original trough, pur¬ 
sues the same north-westerly direction along the inner flank. Beyond Skardu 
the original alignment of the Ladakh range has been difficult to trace with con¬ 
fidence owing to its erosion by drainage. The range appears to bifurcate, its 
highest branch becoming the Haramosh ridge, and a minor branch’ crossing the 
Indus ai: Bnnji and becoming the soiithern watershed of the Gilgit river. 

The sudden termination of the Great Himalayan range, —The Great Himalayan 
range trends on a curvilinear alignment for 1,600 miles from Burma to Kashmir 
and it then ends suddenly at the peak of Nanga Parbat, (26,620 feet). This 
ol)rn|^)t termination has for years given rise to surprise and incredulity. AVhen 
a long range of mountains stretches across the face of the earth, the reasonable 
.supposition is that towards its terminations it will gradually decline in height 
and that it will eventually disappear below the surface of the crust. It is pos. 
sible that the Great Himalaya range does terminate in this manner at its eastern 
end ill China, but in Kohistan south of Hiinza there is no gi-adual disappearance. 

True it is, tliat north of Kashmir the great range declines in height and 
becomes lower than in any other section of its trend j true it is, that throughout 
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'its last 120 miles tlie range that has given so many famous peaks to Nepal ami 
Kurnaun gives no high peaks to Kashmir. If such a decline had continued, 
we should have no geographical problem. But instead of decreasing and dying, 
the range revives and rises above 26,000 feet in the peak of Nanga Parbat, which 
is the highest point of the Himalaya outside Nepal. Nanga Parbat is higher 
than Nanda Devi, and is only 175 feet lower than Dhaulagiri. The peak ()f 
Nanga Parbat has enhanced the geographical interest of the Himalaya mountains 
and of Kashmir. 

Nanga Parbat by itself would not have led to any special problem : it would 
merely have gained ifcs place among the high peaks of the world. What has 
appeared so surprising has been that the Great Himalaya after its long course 
from Burma should have risen suddenly above 26,000 feet, and should then 
have disappeared from the face of the earth. Natimally surveyors have ex¬ 
plored the Kohistan to try to discover what has happened. 

When the Brahmaputra after its long course through Tibet escapes even¬ 
tually into Assam, it passes through narrow Himalayan gorges, which it has 
■ cut across the Himalayan barrier. But the Indus found a way of escape from 
the plateau that was comparatively open and easy. After its high-level course 
of 400 miles through Tibet, it found the barrier removed west of Nanga Parbab 
and an open way,—open compared with the passage of the Brahmaputra, along 
which it has been able to flow down to the plains and sea. The, Indus did not 
have to pierce the great range; it had only to turn it. 

Prom 1856 to 1879 trigonometrical surveyors endeavoured to trace the Great 
Himalayan range beyond the Indus, but they failed to discover any line of 

heights or any linear arrangement. In the 1907 edition of this book the authors 
summed up the geographical position in the following words,—“ the problem 

will not be solved without a geological survey (Part II, p. 80). 

The Geological solutim.—lvi 1932 the Geological Survey of India puldished 
an important paper upon the problem of the North-West Himalaya, and in this 
paper Mr. D. N. Wadia has after 9 years of field-work and study put forward 

his solution. The solution is scientific and cannot be explained without the use 

of technical expressions {The Syntaxis of the North-West Himalaya; Records, 

Geological Survey of India, LXV, Part 2). 

Mr. Wadia has discovered that there is a triangular promontory of ancient 
rocks, which approximate in character to those of the Aravalli hills in Bajputana, 
and which are now buried under more recent deposits, and that this promontory 
is pointing and projecting like a foreland into the Hazara region south of the 
KoMstan and east of Buner. The Himalaya mountains have been compres.sed 
againal. this foreland and thrown back by its resistance. 

When a Himalayan problem has been found by geographers to be insoluble, 
they have to pass it on to their geological colleagues. The geological solution 
will possibly meet with criticism from geologists in Europe. But when w'e consider 
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how trigonometrical surveyors tramped in former years over the Trans-lndua 
Kohistan in searcli of the iiiissiiig range, and how unsuccesKsful their search 
was, it certainly would not be becoming on their part to join in criticising the 
solution, which their geological colleague has courageously put forward. As a 
general rule geological theories and solutions are regarded by Himalayan ex¬ 
plorers as too technical and abstruse for their comprehension ; but in the present 
case the sudden disappearance ot the Himalayan range has aroused so much 
interest that the geologists will be eventually pressed to explain their solution 
in simple language. Surveyors Avill be interested now in seeking for evidence 
in favour of Wadia’s geological idea. 

li the ijonjiguratioii of surface features can be accepted by geologists as 
evidence, the shape of the Nauga Parbat massif certainly supports the idea that 
there has been some force intervening from the side of India and bending the 
Himalayan alignment back towards Jlaltistan. North of Kaslirair the Himalayan 
range follows a north-wosterly alignment until it reaches the InduvS, but shortly 
before its final termination the Nanga Farbat buttress, 40 miles long, branches 
oft from the range at right angles to it. This Nanga Parbat buttress is no 
ordinary feature. The liighest peerks of the Himalaya, Mount Everest, Kan- 
ohenjunga, Makalii, Dhaulagiri rise from the main range: Nanga Parbat which 
is almost as high as Dhaulagiri rises from a long perpendicular buttress. There 
is no other case of a supreme peak standing 20 nriles to one side of the main 
crest-line, ajid there is no other case of a buttress that for a length of 40 miles 
rises cotitiimously above the snowline when the main range itself does not reach 
the snowline. 

Both the peak and tlie buttress are abnormalities; immediately -to their 
north, just beyond the Indus, is another abnormality in the Haramosh ridge 
which carries the peak of Eakaposhi. For years this high ridge has been an 
enigma; its place in geography has been considered in Chapter 12, Part JI of 
this book. The juxtaposition of these abnormal features will lead geographers 
to receive with sympathy Wadia’s theory that a promontory of ancient rock 
has been protruding from India and has interfered mth. the prolongation of the 
Himalayan range. 

The glaciers of the Indus .—The glaciers of the Indus have to be divided into 

two great groups, the Karakorum and the Hindu Kush, and these gioups have 

to be con.sidered separately. Nothing definite was known of the Hindu Kush 
glaciers, until they were surveyed during the recent, survey of Chitral under 
Colonel Lewis. 

The glaciers of the Karakorum are larger than those of any other mountains 
outside the polar regions. It is difficult to see how the presence of these glaciers 
can be explained by existing meteorological conditions. The conclusion is almost 
unavoidable, that they must be relics of a former glacial epoch and tliat in our 

time they are slowly melting away. Even in the still drier climate of the Kunlun 
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small glaciers and snow-caps still exist, and their presence cannot be attri¬ 
buted to annual snowfall. The gradual dessication of the Takla Makan rivers 
is probably a sign that their glacial sources have been contracting. A com¬ 
parison of the maps of the Karakorum with those of the Himalaya shows tliat 
the Balti section of the Karakorum have probably been elevated more recently 
than the Himalaya : the fact that the Balti -Karakorum glaciers are still lying 
in longitudinal troughs is evidence that these mountains are probably young. 
The persistent parallelism of the crest-lines and ghiciers and rivers has no coun¬ 
terpart in the Higher Himalaya, where the glacial drainage has had ample time 
to carve the crest-zone into transverse valleys. There is a gene-ral parallelispi 
of the main Karakorum crest-hne, Kunjut-Gasherbrum, and of the Masherbrum 
ridge and Ladakh range, with the Batura, Hispar, Biafo, Baltoro, Chogo Lungina 
glaciers and with the long Upper Siachen-Teram Shehr-Rimo zone of ice and 
with the long Shyok, Shigar, Braldu, Saltoro, Chapursan rivers. 

There is further evidence to show that the Karakorum mountains of Bal- 
tistSn are of recent uplift. Their highest peaks occur between Gilgit and Dep- 
sang, and nowhere on this section of the range has any tributary of the Indus 
had time yet to cut back and to capture drainage from the Turkistan basir, : 
but on the two flanks, that is on the Gilgit section and on the Depsang section, 
feeders of the Indus have been successful in robbing the Turkistan basin of its 
water. It might be argued that the higher the crest-line the more difficult 
it is for streams to pierce it. But the higher the crest-line the gxeater is the 
fall of the streams and the greater their erosive power. In view of the facts 
that the Gilgit and Depsang rivers have been able to cut back behind the crest- 
line, the presence of the peaks of K®, Gasherbrum and Terarn Kangri upon the 
Balti watershed of the Indus is evidence of their relative youth. 

The dimensions and positions of all the great glaciers are now known ; it 
is imlikely that any new glacier will be discovered in the basin of the Indus (or 
elsewhere in the world outside the polar regions) that will rival in magnitude 
the Hispar, Batura, or the Baltoro, Biafo, or Siachen-Rimo. The details of 
the geographical work are by no means completed, but the explorations of the 
last hundred years have made known the main features. The length of the 
longest glaciers of the Indus have already been given in Chapter 18 of this book. 
They are as follows 
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In 1906 six glaciers were Kiirveyed by tbe Himalayan geologist Sir Henry 
Hayden; his maps and tbe marks be left on the rocks are a valuable record of 
tbe positions occupied by tbe snouts in 1906. Hayden’s glaciers were tbe fol¬ 
lowing — 

1. Tbe Hispar, Alinapin, and tbe Yengutsa, all in Nagir. 

2. The Hasanabad in Hiinza. 

3. The Harcbe and Himarche both of which feed tbe Bagrot tributary of 

the Gilgit river. 

An account of Hayden’s surxeys was published in the Records of the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey of India, July 1907, Vol. XXXV. 

An historic account of the Karakonim glaciers was compiled by Major K. 
Alasoii and published in the Records of the Geological Survey of India, LXIl, 
1930, This is a complete and interesting record, and it will be of value in tlie 
next, century. It shows that the observations hitherto made have given no 
conclusive evidence as yet of secular change. Tbe glaciers which are recorded 
in Mason's pa.])er are the following :— 

(a) Rive glaciers draining into the Hunza river, south of the Karakorum; 
range:—Hispar, Yengutsa, Hopar, Minapin, Hasanabad. 

(/>) Roiirteen glaciers (irainiiig into tbe Hunza river north of the Kara-; 
korum range {Among the Kamkorwn Glaoiers, by Mr. and MrsI 
Visser):—Sasaiiii, Pasu, Batura, Ghutabgi Yaz, Liipghar Yaz, Mom- 
hil Yaz, Malangutti Yaz, Yarghil, Khurdopin, Virjerab, Parpik, Ku- 
ksel, North Maidur, South Maidur. 

(c) Three glaciers draining into the Shigar river south of Karakorum range 

in Baltistan :—Biafo, Punmaii, Baltoro. 

(d) Two glaciers draiidng into the Nubra-Shyok rivers south of the Kara¬ 

korum in Baltistan :—Siacheii, Mamostong. 

{e) Throe glaciers of the Shaksgam river, north of the Karakorum :— 
Gasherbrum, Ordok, Kyagar. 

i f) Five glaciers of the Karakorum in Depsang:—Rimo, two branches 
draining into the Upper Shyok river. Rimo, one branch draining 
into the Yarkand river. Chong Kumdan, Kulak Kumdan, Aktash, 
Lungmo-Chhe all four draining into the Upper Shyok. 

The Duke of Abiuzzi’s expedition in 1909 took observations of the rate 
of movement of the ice in the Baltoro glacier (longitudinal). The velocity of 
the ice was found to be 5 feet 10 inches in 24 hours. 

The 'pmncipal tnhutaries of the Indus. —We have so far been treating of the 
Indus itself, and we have now to refer to its tributaries ; of these the following 
are the most important :— 

(1) the Zaskar, (2) the Dras, (3) the Shyok, (4) the Shigar, (6) the Gilgit 
and (6) the Kabul. 


• wow 
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The areas of the catcliment basins drained by the six tributaries inu) ))e 
approximately estimated as follows ;— 

Kabul river 35,000 square miles. 

8hyok river 13,000 square miles. 

Gilgit river 10,000 square miles. 

ZSskar river 10,000 square miles. 

DtAs river 6,000 square miles. 


Bhigar river 6,000 square miles. 

It helps us to realise the importance of the Indus when we consider that 
its Kabul tributary alone has a larger drainage basin in the mountams than 
any of the great Himalayan rivers with the exception of the Brahmaputra. 

The ZdsMr . — The Zaskar rises between the Indus and the Great Himalaya 
range ; at its commencement it flows towards the range, as though it were going 
to pierce it, but it sweeps round through two right angles, and tunung aw'ay 
from the Great Himalaya, it pierces the ZaskSx range, in which it has its soiir(!e, 
and joins the Indus below' Leh. 

From its source to Padam {12,000 feet) the distance is 140 miles, and the 
fall is 4,000 feet (28 feet per mile). At Padam the Zaskar makes its second 
bend, and adopts its final direction towards the Indus ; from Padam to the 
Indus the length of the river is 90 miles, and the fall 2,000 feet or 22 feet j)er 
mile. According to Henry Strachey the main supply of water in the upper 
part of the Ladakh Indus is derived from the Zaskar river. 

The Drds. — The Dras river drains the plains of Deosai by means of its twt) 
tributaries, the Sbingo and southern Shigar* : it also drains the mountain slopes 
north of the Zoji pass. Its tributary tbe Burn, starts like the Zaskar on a course 
towards the Great Himalaya., but eventually bends completely round and flows 
away from the range. The Sum makes an extraordinary loop at the base ol 
the Nun Kuri peaks. Dr. Neve writes that the Burn river, having cut a <leep 
and narrow gorge at its bend, has become roofed in by boulders and debris for 


300 yards. 

The ShyoL—The, Bhyok is the best known of tbe Tibetan tributaries of tlie 
Indus, because its valley leads to the famous Karakorum pass, which has always 
been the connecting passage between India and Central Asia. 

The Bhyok rises behind the crest of the Karakorum range, and after cutting 
tiiroiigh the higher part of the range it joins the Indus near Kiris. Ihe pas¬ 
sage of the Bhyok acroas the Karakorum is indicated in the longitudinal section 


of Chart XX. * 

A theory has been put forward that the 'watershed of the Bhyok is not part 
of the Karakorum range at all but that it belongs to the Agliil range. Th^ 



♦ 






* Not to be oottfaued with the northern Shigar riTei', which joins the Indtui ne»T Skerdu, 
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question bas already been considered in Part IL It must be borne in mind 
that the “Karakorum range” is not in nature a narrow line, as it is shown on 
small scale maps, but a flat arch (50 or 80 miles wide. Its shape resembles the 
flattish arched back of a crocodile covered with small excrescences. Its height 
though very impressive to the traveller is small compared with its width. Chart 
XXXIV show.s that the watershed of the Indus adheres to the crest-line of high 
Karakorum peaks from longitude 76° to 77°. On the other hand towards the 
south-east and towards the north-west the watershed appears to have been 
forced bv the southern rivers to retire northwards behind the crest-line. Thus 
it is that on Chart XXXIV the watershed assumes the form of a curved bay, 
projecting from the Karakorum towards Turkistan, both from Depsang (long. 
78°) and from Hunza (long. 76°). When w'e try to account for these bays in 
the watershed, it is advisable to adopt the simplest explanation that meets their 
case, and the simplest explanation is that these two bays have been created 
by drainage*: in the central Karakorum the Shaksgam river is collecting all 
the drainage from the Tiirkistan side of the range and carrying it into the Yar¬ 
kand river : on the two flanks tributaries of the Indus have cut back through 
the crest-line and have attracted some of the drainage from the Turkistan side 
of the range into the Indus. There seems no justification for introducing any 
Aghil range into this problem. The chart of Aghil ranges jiublislied by the 

Geographical Journal was clearly based upon a misconception for it placed the 

Karakoram pass in a valley betiveen two ranges {Geographical Journal, Septem¬ 
ber 1929, and other numbers): the Karakorum pass is on the watershed of the 
Indus, and it is the highest point of the road between India and Kashgar {Pro- 
ceedvngs of the Royal Society, A, Vol. 127, 1930). 

It was conjectured in 1907 that an Aghil range might be running parallel 
to the Karakorum range on the north, but Filippi’s and Wood’s surveys in 
1914 showed this conjecture to be wrong. If there had been any such range, 

there wmuld have been a long tectonic trough between them, but there is no 

such trough. On the Turkistan side of the watershed between the peaks of 
K® and Gasherbrum there is the short drainage trough of the Shaksgam, a tri- 
hutary of the Yarkand river. And on the Indian side of the watershed there 
are the short drainage troughs of Depsang and Hunza.t There is nothing abnor¬ 
mal in these alteraations of drainage : the rocks out of which the mountains 
are built are of various cliaracters and types, and their differences affect the 
drainage. 


* lifikca tnay have existed there and in the Karakorimi before they had been tapped by the rivers, 

t Geographers always endeavour to adhere to the simple terms of ordinary speech. Their eiideavoiir to avoid tech¬ 
nical terms leads at times to slight misunderstandings. The word “ range is at times employed in somewhat different 
and the word “ trough ” is sometimes used to denote a basin carved out by a glacier and eometimes a much longer 
basin formed in the cruet between two parallel ranges. The word trough ** itself merely means a basin, however formed 
or shaped, and we have to appreciate the particular kind of trough from the context. A tectonic fjoiigh is a long trough 
formed between two parallol ranges, a drainage trough is the short trough scooped out of rock by ice or water. 
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The principal tributary of the Shyok is the Nubra which has its source in 
the Siachen glacier. A further reference is made to the Shyok in Chapter 26. 

The source of the ShyoL —The principal sources of the Upper Sliyok river 
are the Rimo glaciers, which flow from the Karakorum heiglits into the Depsaog 
trough. The Rimo glacier was indicated vaguely by Johnson upon bis map 
in 1866 ; its first accurate survey was made by the Italian expedition of 1913-14 
under Filippi, and its relation to the Siachen glacier was subsequently explored 
by Dainelli [The Italian Expedition to the Hhmlaydt Karakorum and Eastern 
Turhistdn by Filippo de Filippi]. Filippi showed that this glacier was 

astride the Central Asian watershed, and that whilst two branches of it were 
descending the Indian side of the great divide and were flowing into the Shyok, 
one important branch was flowing down the Turki side of the divide and was 
feeding the Yarkand river, Filippi found that one branch of the Rimo was 
23t miles long. 

The course of the Upper Shyok, —Whilst the bay in the watershed at the 
source of the Shyok can be regarded as a result of drainage, and by no means 
an abnormal result, the sudden change of course which the Shyok river under¬ 
goes, as it rounds the nose of the Sasir ridge, is so remarkable that it can hardly 
be attributed to normal drainage development. It is not unusual in the Garh- 
wal and Kepal Himalaya, when a river is flowing down from the snowy crest 
of the Great Himalaya, to sec it abruptly stoj>ped by an outer range and its 
course deflected at right angles. But there are unique features in the deflection 
of the Upper Shyok. In the Himalaya an outer range will cross the course of 
a falling river at right angles and will deflect it through a right angle, but the 
course of the Upper Shyok river is deflected near the town of Shyok, not merely 
through a right angle, but almost through two : above its knee-bend the course 
of the Shyok is fro7n the NNW. : below its knee-bend its course is to tlie NW. 
Another peculiarity that separates the case of the Shyok from those of the Hima¬ 
layan rivers is that, whereas the latter though stopped and deflected for a time, 
do always after a short run find a passage through the blocldng range, the Shyok 
finds no near pa,ssage of escape. At its knee-bend it is blocked by the Ladakh 
range, and for nearly 200 miles it is confined to its new course by this range, 
which it is unable to penetrate until it joins the Shigar river at Skardu : the 
Ladakh range here is 19,000 to 20,000 feet high. 

It is a curious fact that the Nubra the great tributary of the Shyok follows 
a course parallel to the Upper Shyok, and flows into the low'er Shydk in a direc¬ 
tion opposed to the latter (Chart XXXIV). When tributary streams are op¬ 
posed to the flow of their main river, they give rise to the idea that the latter 
must at no very distant date have flowed in the opposite direction to its present 
course, and the conjecture is jiermissible that the whole Shyok river flowed at 
one time into the Pangong lake and joined Avith the upper branch of the Indus 
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ill piercjing tiie X^adakli range at Tliangra (Hanle) between Nichimg end Ciminik 
(Cbarfc XXXIY). 

Tbiouglioui the Himalaya when a river turius and pierces the r^iige that 
has been contining it, it is generally found that before it cuts its gorge of escape 
it is reinforced by another river Howmg from an opposite direction. When 
therefore the Indus abandons the northern flank of the Ladakh range at Thangra 
(Hanle) and cuts a gorge, across it, it is reasonable to look expectantly for some 
reinforcing str<;am, and finding none our eyes are attracted on tbe inaj) to the 
two branches ol: the. 8hyok river and to the Nubra river all pursuing courses, that 
now seem irregrdar and contradictory, hut that do still aim for the Thangra 
(Hanle) gorge, although they no longer reach it. 

The northern Shigar .—The northern Shigar river drains the southern slopes 
of and collects its main wjiters from the Biafo, Baltoro and Chogo Lungina 
glaciers. 

.1 he Gilyit.' The (lilgit river has two principal brandies, the Gilgit and the 
Hunza; both branches have pierced the Karakonim-Hindu Kush range, and 
both now drai'.i considerable areas behind it. The Gilgit is the more westerly 
branch, and has its sources near the Darkot and Baroghil passes of the Hindu 
Kush. 

The ranges of the Hindu Kush. — ddie nainos Karakorum and Hindu Kush 
are applied to difl'ei'ent portions of the same great mountain range : the actual 
meeting point of these two names cannot be based upon the authority of the 
local inhabitants. Neither of these names is a Hunza or Gilgiti name : the 
name Karakorum was first applied to the range in Baitistan, and as the same 
high range was found to continue westwards into Hunza, surveyors continued 
the name along it. ITie name llindn Kush has for centuries been applied by 
Afghans and Cliitralis to tbe great range of Afghanistan and (hitral, and when 
surveyors found that this high range was continuing from Afghanistan to Hunza 
they naturally extended the name along it. The Chahardar pass over the Hindu 
Kush north ol Ksbiil is 300 miles from the Baroghil pa.s8 over Die Hindu Kush 
in northern Cliitral. 

The Karakcu'um and Hindu Kush ranges meet in Hunza-Gilgit. The peoples 
of the Karakorum differ in race and language from the jieoples of the Hindu 
Kush. Alexander the Great and the Emperor Bhbar crossed the Hindu Knsli, 
and their cros.sings are famous in history, but tlieir hi.storians knewr nothing of 
the Karakorum. In a .scientific school of surveyors mapfied tbe Kara¬ 

korum from Tibet to Hunza ; in 1879-96 a military school mapped the Hindu 
Kush from Afghanistan to Gilgit. It w^as only in 190(> that the Trigonometrical 
8urvey became convinced that the Karakorum range, entering Hunza-Gilgit from 
the eastt was the same high earth-fold as the. Hindu Kush range that was enter- 

Gilgit-Hunza from the south-west. The range that runs from Tibet to 
Atgiiunistan is therefore one, wLiJst the names attached to it are two. 
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■ The idea of Northern and a Southern Hindu Kush range was based by 
the eminent soldier surveyors, Colonels Boidich, Woodthorpe and Wauhope upon 
the observations which tliej' made during the Afghan war, 1879-80 and tliiring 
the subsequent boundary commissions. Holdich thought that the highest ^xjaks 
were standing on a forward alignment in front of the watershed range. Colonel 
Lewis, who was in charge of the recent survey of Cliitral, and who had greater 
opportunities of studfmg closely the topographical details of the Hindu Kush, 
is of opinion that the watershed and the highest peaks all belong to one range. 
In forming this opinion be is taking a broad view of the great range as a whole. 
Colonel Lewis tvrites, The high peaks of Tirich Mir, Istoim-Nal, and fcsar-lstragh 
‘•though not on the watershed are so close to it, and joined to it by such high 
“ridges that there can be no question about their belonging to the original range.” 

Tlie two-fold character of the Hindu Kush range' vas held by Holdich and 
Wauhope to be realised and understood by the local inbalxitants, for the latter 
have r6garde<l the two passes, the Haroghil (12,460 feet) and the Haikot (]o,d80 
feet), as crossing the Hindu Kush, and in literature these passes have been attri¬ 
buted to the Hindu Kush. Hut they are on different ami parallel ranges, the 
Barogbil being 11 miles north of the Darkot. Colonel Lewis writes, “The 
“ point is this : so long as the name Hindu Raj was not in use, it was iiaturMl bo 
“ consider the two ranges carrying the .Baroghil and Darkot passes as part of the 
“ Hindu Kush ; but if the name Hindu Raj is to bo introduced, then I think it 
“ should extend through the Darkot pass . 

The Hindu Raj Range.—Oolonel Woodthorpe tells us that the name Hindu 
Raj was a]iplied by Colonel Tanner to the lofty chain of peaks south of tfie 
Shandur pass, sepiirating Chitial and Yasin from the Swiit and Panikora b.isins. 

Colonel Lews prefers to extend the name noith-east-wards to ciover t.fie 
whole range from the I^owacai pass through the Darkot pass, making its junction 
with the Hindu Kush and the Karakorum ranges at the bead of the Yarkliiin 
river, ‘rhe Hindu Raj as thus defined forms the southern and eastern boundary 
of Cbitral. It is oro.ssed by the important passes of Lowaiai (10,528 feet), 
Shandm; (12,250 feet) and Darkot (15,380 feet) be.sidea others of less renown. 
It rises to many peaks of over 21,000 feet. 

There are other names applied to portions of this range north of the Shandtu 
pass, such as Shandur, Mashabar, and bakiz Jarab. 

Though existing small s<‘ale maps shew it as inten-upted at the Sliandur 
pjrss, yet the range is welt shewn on the older quarter-inch maps as a formidable 
phj^sical feature. It is of the greater importance in that it forirts the natural 
fence closing in the south and east of the Chiti-al valley, shutting its people off 
from the tribes of Yasin and Swat. Both geographically and geologically this 
runge is worthy of a name as whole. 

Woodthorpe, in 188(>‘, defined Cbitral as including Yasin and the Karaiubar 
and Ghizac valleys, which drain into- the Gilgit river, and .said, “ Practically 
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“ speaking, Chitral inckdes everytliing between tbe Ilindii Kush and tbe Hindu 
“Hfij ranges.” Under modern conditions Cbitral has no political connection with 
Yasin, and with the new definition of the name Hindu Raj, Chitral is still enclosed 
by these tw'o great ranges. 

The origin of the name Hindu Raj is obscure, and has been referred to in 
Chapter 4. It seems out of place now amongst the Muhammadans of Chitral 
and Kohistan; but many countries possess geographical names that have origi¬ 
nated under conditions that have passed away. Tanner in 1883 writes that 
the Muhammadan people of Dardistaii were all Buddhists seven generations 
ago. The name may be accepted as a relic of the past. 

During work on the Darkot pass a Survey khaldsi fell into a glacial crevasse 
and broke his leg and jaw ; the crevasse was so deep that his extrication was 
ilifficult. iorturiately Captain Coldstream, Indian Medical Service, was with the 
Survey detachment, and he was able to raise the khalasi by ropes out of the ice. 
Ho remained on tlie pass for a week imtil the khalasi was fit to be moved. Cap¬ 
tain Coldstream was the son of Colonel W. M. Coldstream, whose long services 
ill charge of the Map Publication Offices in Calcutta have been of so much value 
to the Survey. 

The glaciers of the Hindu KnslL—Yeiy little was known of the glaciers of the 
Hindu Kusli, until the Chitral Survey was carried out under Colonel Lewis in 
1927-31. In the General Report, Survey of India, 1928-29, the Surveyor 
General wrote that this survey required careful organisation and considerable 
enterprise, as officers and surveyors with no experience of high-climbing had to 
observe from stations w^ell over 18,000 feet. West of Tirich Mix, Lieutenant 
Cadell, R.E., observed for triangulation at stations on the watershed, 19,760 
feet and 18,230 feet high. North-east of Tirich Mir, Lieutenants D. M. Burn, 
R.E. and L H. R. Wilson, R.E., and Sub-Assistant Superintendent Chiragh 
Shah observed at many stations above 18,000 feet. 

Lieut. Burn, who has been recently Idled when monntain-chmbing in Eash- 
mir, reached 19,500 feet on Buni Zom, and observed at 19,040 feet on Chapak- 
gark, and at 18,210 feet on Shahbang. Lieut. Wilson observed at 18,760 feet 
(Shahbang). Sub-Assistant Superintendent Chiragh Shah showed himself a cour¬ 
ageous mountaineer: he triangulated from Chargab (19,490 feet), from Chapak- 
gark (19,040 feet), and Kararnbar (18,800 feet). Colonel Lewis writes, “ It must 
“ be remembered that it is the temperature and tlie rainfall that govern the height 
*‘of the snowline, and influence the climbing difficulties. In the Hindu Kush 
‘‘the average snowline is about 17,000 feet: this is a good deal lower than in the 
“ Karakorum. If we omit from consideration the lack of oxygen, a peak of 19,000 

“ feet would correspond to one of 21,000 feet in a range where the snowline is 
“ 19,000 feet.” 

Near 'ffinch Mir the Hindu Kush watershed has been moved northwards on 
maps 10 miles by the new survey : tins error in the old maps has been due to the 
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assumption that the higher peaks were actually on the watershed here, whereas 
three large Btreams, Atrak, Ziw'ar, and Uzhnu were found by Lewis to have cut 
back considerable distances : these hinder pulleys contain large glacier systems 
not previously known. The upper and lower Tirich glaciers, “ if counted as 
one'^glacier which they must have been until recently” (Lewis), are 18 miles 
long: the Atrak glacier is 18 miles long. The longest glacier surveyed was 
the Chiantar, forming the source of the Yarkhun (Chitral) river: the Chiantar 
is 21 miles long. The Kotgaz is 12 miles long. 

The Karambar glacier is 16 miles long, and not 6, as hitherto believed : 
it has its sources on the }.>eak 23,434 feet, and joins the main valley at its eastein- 
luost bend. 

There are 3 transverse glaciers which dam their main valley, the Karambar 
is one, and the other two are known locally as Chhatiboi (meaning “ there will 
be a lake ”). 

Colonel Lewis estimates the length of glaciers that have been recently sur¬ 
veyed, (omitting all glaciers less than 4 miles in length) as, 


in the Hindu Kush ......... 370 mUes 

in the Hindu Raj ......... 540 miles 

in the Karakorum ......... 80 miles 

on the Haramosh ridge ........ 60 miles 

on Nanga Parbat.60 miles 


Total . 1,100 miles 


The large glaciers counted above fonu about one-third of the total number 
of glaciers surveyed: the remaining two-thirds are the glaciers of 4 miles in 
length and less. 

Floods .—The Indus, like rivers of the Himalaya, is subject to sudden and 
extraordinary floods : these are due not to excessive rainfall but to the damming 
of the river by landslips or glaciers. 

In December 1840, a side of the hill known as the Hattoo Pir fell into the 
defile of the Indus at the base of Nanga Parbat, and formed a dam 1,000 feet 
high. An immense lake was created behind the dam, the water in which became 
at one place 900 feet deep ; at Bunji the water rose to the level of the fort, 300 
feet above the bed of the river ; the lake being nearly 40 miles long Teacbed al¬ 
most to Gilgit town. For six months the waters were held back by the debris 
of the fallen mountain, till they rose to the level of the top of the dam. The 
dam then burst, and the lake emptied in one day, the immense volume of water 
rushing down to Attock. (This account is given on the authority of Colonel 
Montgomerie. Mr, D. Fraser in his “ Marches of Hindustdn ” attributes the cata¬ 
clysm of the Indus in 1841 to the damming of the river by a glacier). 
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In 1893 a tributary of the Ganges was dammed at Gohna by the fall across 

its course of a motiiitain. side. That there was no loss of life, when the dam. 

burst and the lake emptied, was due to the many precautions taken by the 
Government. 

In 1926, 1929 and again in 1932 the Upper Shyok river was dammed by a 

glacier protruding across it. In 1932 the dam was 400 feet high and a quarter 

of a mile in thickness. Great apprehensions were then felt for the safety of the 
villages in the mountains, and even for those in the Punjab and Sind. When 
the glacial harrier burst, the Indus at Skardu rose 28 feet in forty minutes. That 
so little loss of life occurred was due to the elaborate. precautions taken by the 
jseveral governments concerned. 
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CHAPTER 26. 

THE CENTRAL ASIAN WATER-PARTING. 

The seven preceding chapters of this book have been devoted to the ri^ ers 
that flow down from the Tibet highlands into India. In this chapter the rivers 
will be described which flow down from the Tibet higlilands into Turkistan. Of 

the Indian rivers the Indus is the only one which through its tributaries drains 

the Central Asian waterahed. The closed lake basin of 'J'ibet intervenes between 

the other Indian rivers and the rivers of Turkistan. 

The five rivers that flow northwards from Tibet into the desert of Turkistan. 
are known by the following names (from west to east) ;— 

1. Yarkand river (Tarim). 

2. Karakash. 

3. Yurungkash. 

4. Keriya. 

6, Cherchen. 

Chart XXXV has been drawn to illustrate the primary water-partings. 
The highest ranges of rnountains a,re shown by dotted lines with heavier dots 
at intervals to sjmbolise peaks, and the main water-partings are shown by black 
continuous lines. In places where the highest range forms the main water- 
parting, a dotted line and a continuous line have been drawn side by side. I’he 
water-parting between India and Tibet has been shown by a double line. 

In Chart XXXV the areas marked A and D are drained by the tributaries 
of the Yarkand (Tarim) river that rise in the Pamirs and Tien Shan : the area 
marked E is drained by the tributaries of the Yarkand river that rise in the 
Karakorum range. 

The areas marked B and C and H belong to the basin of the Indus : and 
the areas F and J are drained by the Karaka,sh, Yurungkash, and Keriya 
rivers. The areas Z, K, and L belong to the Sutlej drainage, Z representing 
the Manasarowar basin. The areas M, N, P and R are drained by tribntarieB 
of the Ganges, and the area S by tributaries of the Brahmaputra. 

This chart XXXV emphasises one significant coincidence. In the Punjab 
the Great Himalayan range is the Plimalayan watershed, but in Kumaun, Nepal 
and Assam it is not so. The range ceases to be the watershed just west of the 
point K on the chart; at the corresponding point H, north of K, the Karakorum 
also ceases to be the watershed. At K tlie Himalayan watershed moves from 
the main crest to a lesser range in rear, and at H the Karakorum gives place to 
the Tibet lake basin. 

The Yakkand River. 

Judged by volume of water the Yarkand river is the only one of the five 
rivers of northern Tibet that can be classed with the Himalayan rivers of India. 

Q 2 
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The Y'arkand river has its sdaices in the glaciers of the Karakorum range. North 
of the Karakoniin the Yarkand river has two main branches, the Raskam and 
Shaksgam. 

In 1913-14 the Italian expedition under FiJippi made the surprising disco¬ 
very that the Bimo glacier was astride the Central Asian watershedthat on 
the Indian side of the watershed this glacier was feeding the Shyok river, and 
on the Turki side it was feeding the Raskam. (Colonel Wood’s lleport m ex- 
plorations in Hue, Karakorum and Yarkand Valley^ 1922). The watershed ridge 
of the Depsang-Karakortim, which is the ridge crossed by the Karakorum pass, is 
the Shyok-Baskam divide : it is the Central Asian watershed between II and F 
on Cliart XXXY. 

The Shaksgam branch of the Yarkand has its sources in the Urdok, 
Kyagar, and Gasherbrum glaciers of the Karakoram {Records, Geological Survey of 
India, LXll, p. 263), and it drains the Central Asian watershed at E, Chart 
XXXV. It was surveyed by Major Mason in 1926. {Exploration Shaksgam 
Valley: Records, Survey of India, XXII). The' Shaksgam river, (called also 
Oprang) follows a long course north of the Karakorum parallel to the course of 
the Indus in Ladakh: luider the name of Zarafshan, it passes through the Kun¬ 
lun mountains at their north-western termination, where they abut against 
the meridional range of Aluztagh Ata. It flows across the Takla Makan desert 
past the city of Yarkand, and after it has been joined by its Kashgar tributary 
it is known as the Tarliu river. Like the river of Chitrrd the Yarkand river 
fl.ows under many diflerent local names, which are at times confusing. 


The Kaeakash. 

The Karakash river has its w^estern sources in the Lepsang-Karakoruni 
immediately east of the Raskam. In the Depsang there exists a water-parting 
line between the Karakash and the Shyok river basins, which is part of the 
Central Asian divide, but further east the sources of the Karakash are on the 
ridge that borders the closed lake basin of Tibet. The following extract from 
a letter from Mr. Shaw', WTitteii in 1870, describes the place W'here the drainage 
of the Shyok and of the Karakash meets the closed basin of Tibet, Chart XXXV, 
Mr. Shaw w'rote to Sir Roderick Murchison as follow'S {Proceedings, R. G, S. 
XV, 1870-71) 

“ What was my astonishment after walking a few yards to find some water 
trickling westwards towards the mountains. I had, therefore, already passed 
'* the imperceptible watershed between the great river systems of the Indus and 
“of Central Asia. Beyond the lake we had just passed, the waters feed the 
“ Karakash; while the trickhiig stream which I had reached ‘pierces the great 
“ limestone range, and much augmented on the way runs through rocky gorges 
“ into the Shyok, which is one of the chief sources of the Indus.” 
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“ Thus the great water systems of southorn and of Central Asia arc here 
“separated by no gigantic mountain range, but merely by a few yards of level 
“sand, at a prodigious elevation it is true.” 

In 1901 Sir Aurel Stein surveyed the course of the Karakash, where it 
breaks through the northern and southern Kunlun ranges. The long longi¬ 
tudinal troughs of the Karakash illustrate the difficulty which the river had 
in finding an outlet into the desert of Takla, Makan. The Karakash is fed 
by glaciers east of Depsang and by others in the Kunlun. 

The Yurungkash. 

The Yurungkash has its sources in the glaciers of the Kunlun. It drains 
a trough, 100 mihs long, between the two snow-capped ranges of Kunlun, 
before it finds an outlet of escape near the peak of Muztagh (23,890 feet), the 
highest peak of the Kunlun (Chapter 16). The glaciers of the peak of Muztagh 
contribute to the flow" of the river. The course of the Yurungkash through 
the Kunlun range was surveyed in 1901 by Sir Aurel Stein wuth characteristic 
thoroughness. After the Yurungkash has emerged from the mountains, it 
flows by the city of Khotan, and in the desert it unites w"ith the Karakash river. 
The united stream is known as the Khotan Darya. 

The KePvIya river. 

The Keriya river rises in the glaciers of the South Kunlun and cuts its way 
through the North Kunlun range near and east of the high snow peak of Gliazi 
Kunghak. In the desert it passes the town of Keriya. It is a smaller river 
than the Yurungkash. 

The Cherchen river. 

The Cherchen river rises in the trough between the South Kunlun range and 
the Astin Tagh range. It emerges from the Tibet mountains 230 miles east 
of the Yurungkash (Chapter 16). 

The lake basin of the Tibetan plateau is narrow" at its western extremity 
in Ladakh, and it gradually becomes wider further east. Of the rivers men¬ 
tioned in this chapter the Yarkand is the westernmost and the largest ; its 
basin is in contact w"ith the basin of the Indus, and its sources are on the water¬ 
shed of Central Asia. The Karakash, east of the Y'arkand, is a smaller river 
than the Yarkand, but its basin is still in contact with that of the Indus, and 
some of its sources are still on the Central Asian watershed. The Yurung¬ 
kash is smaller than the Karakash, and tire Keriyu and Cherchen are sraalJe.T 
still. The five rivers decrease in volume from west to east, as the Tibetan plateau 
widens : and their steady decrease in volume gives rise to the conjecture that 
the Tibetan plateau becomes more and more of a barrier to the moisture bearing 
currents from the Indian ocean, as its width increases. If this conclusion is 
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correct, it would appear that the rainfall of Northern Tibet comes from the Indiam 
ocean, and not from the Pacific or Arctic, or from the Mediterranean sea. 

The Lake of Lop Noe. 

The following reference to the Lake of Lop Nor was made in this book in 
the 1907 edition, page 121 :— 

“The rivers of Tarim empty their waters into the lagoons of Lop Nor (see 
frontispiece to Part I). Sven Hedin has shown that whilst these lagoons are 
getting choked with sand, the desert on their north is being excavated by wind r 
their water, he says, will ultimately overflow and seek the lower level. Q’his 
has happened before, and in 205 A.D. Lop Nor lay considerably north of its 
present position. As the lakes move, so do the vegetation, the animals, and 
the fisher-foUr; and Sven Hedin calls Lop Nor the oscillating pendulum of 
the Tarim, river.” 

It was in the year 1900 that Sven Hedin had first disc^overed in the northern 
part of the desert the ruins of a fonner town ; these ruins were 70 miles north 
of Lop Nor. In one of the ruined houses he had found manuscripts which had 
revealed the fact that this old town was Loulan. 

Ill A.D. 265 Loulan had been a flourishing city near the lake of Lop Nor 
and in those days a great road, used for the transport of silk merchandise, passed 
through Loulan from Pekin to Home. At a later date the Tarim river had 
changed its course, and the lake of Lop Nor liad shifted to the southern part 
of the desert. Deprived of its water Loulan had become a dcvserted ruin, and 
the road to Rome had been abandoned. 

In 1903 after having undertaken levelling operations across the desert from 
south to north, Sven Hedin recorded the following prediction {Central Asm 
and Tibet, IT, 174) ;— 

‘‘ I am convinced,” he wrote, “ that in a few years time the lake of Lop Nor 
“ will be found in the locality where it was formerly.” 

In 1905 he again wrote “ It is not too bold a thing to say that in a short 
** time the river Tarim must go back to the old Kuruk-darya bed.” “ It is merely 
a question of time: the river will he forced to return to its northern bed. The 
“ lower limb of the Tarim river oscillates backwards and forwards like a pendulum, 
"the periodic time of each oscillation amounting to 1,600 years.” 

In 1921 the Tarim river did swing back to its old bed of A.D. 266, and the 
lake of Lop Nor began once more to shift northwards (Across the Gobi desert, 
by Sven Hedin, translated by H, J. Cant, 1931). When Sven Hedin first made 
his predictions in 1903 it was thought that he was basing them on insufficient 
data. But the fulfilment of his prophecy shows now that his understanding 
of the problem had been correct. 
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The spelling of the name Kara-Kash. 

Geographers have always ppelt the name Kara-Kash as Kara-Kash, whilst 
linguists have spelt it as Qara-Qash. The letter Q is common in Turld and 
Arabic words. Sir George Grierson writes, “ In Shaw’s dictionary of Turki 
“ there are 24 pages of words beginning with Q, and nearly all these are pure Turki, 
“not borrowed from Arabic.” Shaw’s dictionary was published half a century 
ago but the early geogiaphers (relying upon the pronunciation of the Turcomans 
and upon their own understanding of that pronunciation) spelt the name as 
Kara-Kash. When a name becomes established in history and geography, it 
is difficult to break away from it. The trouble is due to the existence in Arabic 
and Turki of two distinct K sounds; when these sounds are converted into 
writing, they are kept apart by the use of different K symbols. In European 
languages there is only one K symbol. It would have been simpler for geography 
if linguists liad invented a second European K for purposes of transliteration, but 
instead of adopting this course they fell back upon the expedient of making the 
European Q serve for the second Turki K: this employment of the letter Q 
is of use in dictionaries and translations, but it has not been altogether advan¬ 
tageous upon maps. Transliterators, wiio are guided only by rules may not 
appreciate geographical difficulties, but linguists do recognise that in geography 
there is an historic side to these questions as well as a scientific side. A certain 
amount of resentment was felt some years ago by army officers when the name 
Kandahar was spelt upon a map as QandahSr. 

In his maps of Tibet and Turkistan, 1918, Sven Hedin spelt the name as 
Kara-Kash, and in his Memoir on the maps of Chinese Turkistan, 1923, Sir Aurel 
Stein spelt the name as Kara-Kash. Both these authorities were Turki linguists, 
and both thought it advisable to adhere to the traditional geographical sj^elling. 
In this book I have followed their example and have used the letter K. 

In Turki the prefix Kara, meaning black, is common : there is the Kara-Kul 
(Qara-Qul) lake, meaning the stormy lake, and the Kara-Kash (Qara-Qash) 
river, a poetic name meaning “ black eye-brows.” If the name Kara-Kash 
were standing alone, geographers could accept the spelling Qara-Qash. But 
the Kara-Kash river rises near the Kara-Korum pass, and it seems inconsistent 
to spell Kara-Kash with a Q, and Kara-Korum with a K when the two names are 
close together on the map. 

The Karakorum pass has been one of the best known passes in Asia for 
many centuries: its name is pronounced in India with the ordinary K Indian 
surveyors who have crossed this pass pronounce its name with the ordinary K. 
The name “ Karakorum pass ” is now an Indian name, and has become Indianized. 
We have to recognise and accept the Indianized forms of border names. The 
Survey of India cannot spell the Indian name Kara-Korum in such an unnatural 
way as Qara-Qonun. 
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But the arguments adduced in favoux of the spelling Kara-Korum do not 
hold good in the cg^e of the name Kara-Kash. The Kara-Kash river is heyond 
the watershed of the Indus, and is not an Indianized name. Ihe only argu¬ 
ment against spelling this name as Qara-Qash is the argument of consistency : 
but I do not think that Indian geographers can press the argument of consistency, 
for if they do so, they will be ousting the s 3 Tnbt)l Q from Turld geography. If 
we insist on spelling Kara-Kash with the ordinary K, because Kara-Koium. 
is spelt with a K, we shall have to carry consistency further and spell Yurung- 
Kash with a K instead of Yuriing-Qash i and so we shall be led to spell the 
Kara-Kul lake with K instead of Q. 

I think therefore that we should continue to spell the border name Kara- 
konim with K, because it is now an Indian name, but that we should spell the 
Turki name Qara-Qash with Q, because it is on the Turki side of the border. 
This solution will I think meet with the approval of linguists. 
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CHAPTER 27. 

THE RIVER-GORGES OF THE HIMALAYA, 

There is hardly a mountain range in Asia that has not been cut across., by a 
river. A river which has been flowing for miles along an open trough between 
two parallel ranges will suddenly bend and piercing one of the ranges will escape 
through a precipitous gorge. {The River valleys of the Himalayas, atk address to 
the Manchester Geographical Society, 1893, by R. D. Oldham. The evolution of 
Indian Geography, by R. I). Oldham, Geographical Journal, March, 1894.) 

The lengths and depths and forms of the stupendous gorges, through which 
the rivers of Asia pass the mountain ranges, have excited the wonder of all travel¬ 
lers who have seen them : the extraordinary narrowness of the defiles, the per¬ 
pendicularity of their walls and the immense difference of altitude between the 
beds of the rivers and the peaks towering immediately above them have given 
to these wonderful chasms an absorbing geographical interest. 

In many instances a range is found to possess the same form and character 
on the two sides of a river-gorge intersecting it, but ,in others it appears to 
undergo a complete change. , |!^o difierence can be observed, for example, in 
the shape or height or alignment of the Pir Panjal i^ange on the two sides of the 

gorge of the Jhelum, and the Great Himalayan range itself does not change 

its form at the passage of the Arun Kosi. But at its intersection by the Sutlej 
the change in the great range is so complete that it is difficult to trace a con¬ 
nection between the mountains on either side of the gorge. 

Many controversies have arisen over the origin of the great river-gorges. 
A century ago the explanation generally accepted was that earthquakes or other 
convulsions had produced long fractures through the mountains, and that the 
rivers had found their way along the cracks: but subsequent examinations of 
rocks below the beds of gorges so frequently showed no signs of fractures, that 
it is now generally acknowledged that the gorges have been slowly carved by 
the rivers themselves during the course of ages. 

Though, however, the defiles of many rivers are unconnected with trans¬ 

verse fractures, yet a certain few, among which the Alaknanda is one, are now 
known to follow the lines of geological faults ; even in these cases, however, the 
gorges have been carved mainly by water and an original structural weakness 
was merely the determining cause of the position of the gorge in the beginning. 

A gorge may be carved by water across a range in many different ways. 
Firstly, as a new-born range is rising slowly out of the ocean, it may be cut across 
at intervals by the sea and divided into a series of islands ; the channels cut 
thus in early times may subsequently develop into river-gorges. Secondly, the 
snow and rain falling on the front slopes of a range may create glaciers and rivers, 
which slowly cut back by head-erosion and eat through the mountains, 'I’hirdly, 

s 
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the snow and ice accumulating on the crest may gravitate towards the lowest 
points of the range, and thence flow oh in opposite directions and wear away 
the rock on both flanks simultaneously, fourthly, a river may be antecedent 
or older than the niountains, and have maintained its path across the latter as 
they rose. Fifthly, the flow of a river may be dammed by the rise of mountains 
across its path, and the waters of the lake so formed may eventually overflow 
and carve a gorge across the barrier range. 

'From classifications of the known gorges of Asia geographers were led to 
believe that the drainage of numerons mountain basins has been dammed by 
the rise of recent ranges and that the imprisoned water has risen and overtopped 
the crests and has eroded narrow channels in its escape. But owing to the entire 
absence of lacustrine deposits, geologists have been unable to accept this explana¬ 
tion. Tn view of the differences of opinion that are now existing, we cannot 
presume in this paper to put forward any theory accounting for the presence of 
the gorges. The courses of rivers across ranges may have originated, some 
in one way, some in another, and even a single gorge may have been partly 
due to one cause and j)ai‘t]y to others. “Nothing can he certain till the topo¬ 
graphy and the geology are better known {vide The Valleys of the Himalayas^ 
by R. I). Oldham, Geographical Journal, November, 1907). 

The charts of rivers bring home to us how' different are the forms of basins. 
On the one liand W'^e see the Kosi, the Kainali and the Gandak possessing 
numerous branches and draining immense lengths of the snowy range, and on the 
other we witness the Sutlej a branchless trunk issuing from Tibet and draining 
a narrow transverse zone of the Himalaya. 

The following table show-s the heiglits of the beds of the iDiincipai gorges 
through the Great Himalayaii range and the widths of those gorges at certain 
heiglits:— 


table XV. 


River-gorge. 

Height of bed of 
gorge in feet near 
the axis of 
the range. 

Width of gorge between coinmanditig peaks. 

Average fall 
per mile from 
peak to bed. 

Kali (laadak . 

6,000 

12 

miles at 24,000 feet 

3,167 feet 

Bhote Kosi 

6,000 

10 

mile.s at 20,000 feet 

3,000 feet 

Bhagiraihi 

7,000 

11-5 

miles at 20,000 feet 

2,261 feet 

Dndli Ko.si 

16,000 

14 

miles at 22,000 feet 

867 feet 

Sutlej 

9,000 

9 

miles at 20,000 feet 

2,444 feet 

Trisuli Oaudak 

6,000 

16 

miles at 19,000 feet 

1,623 feet 

Buii ('andak . 

7.(M¥) 

18 

miles at 19,000 feet 

1,333 feet 

Kali 

9,000 

6 

miles at 16,000 feet 

2,333 feet 

Gori 

10,000 

6 

miles at 16,000 feet 

2,000 feet 

Arun 

6.000 

14 

miles at 16,000 feet 

1,429 feet 

Tistn 

6,000 

25 

miles at 16,000 feet 

800 feet 

j Alakiianda 

1 __ * 

6,000 

30 

miles at 16,000 feet 

666 feet. 
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The proximity of high peaks to deep gorges. 

Tlie jmssage of a river across a range lias been observed to occur in many 
, places neaT the highest point of the range, but our knowledge of the Himalaya 
mountains is insufficient to Justify any statement of a general law\ Some 
supreme summits do not ajipear to stand on the edges of transverse gorges, and 
some of the gorges do not appear to have been cut on the flanks of great peaks, 
yet proximity has been so often noticed that it must now be regarded as a pheno¬ 
menon deserving attention. 

It may be that the great outbursts of granite, which go to form the high 
peaks, are frequently accompanied by lines of weakness in the origiiial structure, 
and that whilst the pealfs themselves are hard, the rocks on their flanks have 
feeble powers of resistance. 

It may be that the high peaks have from early times, before the mountains 
attained their present elevation, condensed the moisture of southern breezes 
and caused more snow and rain to be precipitated in their vicinity than on 
other parts of the range, and have thus given to glaciers and streams not only 
a greater fall and a greater eroding power, hut a greater volume. 

It may be that, as oue portion of the earth’s crust becomes elevated to a 
great height, an adjacent portion becomes depressed, in accordance with the 
theory of isostasy. 

It may be that the highest points of ranges occur at the bends and bifurca¬ 
tions of the latter, and that the bays and angles formed by bends and bifurca¬ 
tions render such places liable to the attacks of glaciers and streams. At present 
we are unable to determine the cause, and the solution of the problem awaits 
further and more accurate observations. 

The following table contains a few examples of the proximity of extreme 
heights and depths : all the peaks included in the table are the highest points 
of their respective regions. 

Table XVI. 


River. 

Height 
of bed of 
gorge 
near the 
peah. 

Range. 

Peak. 

Height 

of 

Xieak. 

Horizontal 
distance 
from 
[leak to 
bed. 

Fall per 
mile 
from 
peak to 
bed. 

Sutlej 

Feet 

10,000 

Zaskar . 

Riwo Phargyul 

P'eet 

22,210 

Miles 

Feet 

2,713 

KaU Gandak 

5,000 

Great Himalaya 

Dhaulagiri 

26,795 

4 

5,449 

Ai’kari 

10,000 

Hindu Kush . 

Tirioh Mir 

25,263 

8 

1,926 

Indus 

4,000 

Great Himalaya 

: Nanga Parbat . 

26,620 

14 

1,616 

Himza 

6,000 

Haramosh 

Rakaposhi 

25,550 

9 

2,172 

Dudh Kosi 

18,500 

Great Himalaya 

T4a 

25,433 

.4 . 

1,733 

Gori 

10,000 

Great Himalaya 

Nanda Devi 

25,645 

12 

1,304 

Yuningkash 

11,(X)0 

Kunlun . 

Muztagh 

23,890 

10 

1,289 

Manas 

10,000 

Great Himalaya 

Kula Kangri . 

24,784 

16 

924 

Tsangpo . 

8,000 

Great Himalaya 

Namcha Barwa 

25,445 

8 

2,182 


R 2 
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The highest points op ranges tend to occur on transverse lines. 

In the last paragraphs we dealt with the phenomenon of contrast: in this 
we refer to the phenomenon of sympathy. The contrasts were between neigh¬ 
bouring points of the same range, the sympathies are between corresponding 
points of different ranges. 

The several parallel ranges of the Himalaya and Tibet tend to culminate 
in sympathy with each other: we give the following instances fco illustrate our 
meaning. 

(i) The Karakorum culminates in opposite to the Pir Panjal, which is 
the highest section of the outer Himalaya. The intermediate 
ranges culminate in Nanga Parbat, and Haramosh, between K* ancl 
the Pir Panjal. 

(ii) The Ohaur peak, the highest of the Nag Tibba range, stands opposite 
to the. greai, Zaskai peak, Riwo Phargyul and to the Aling Kangri 
of Tibet. 

(iii) A further example of sympathetic expansion we find in the Kumaun 
Himalaya. Here the culminating point of the great range is Nanda 
Devi; on a line at right angles to the range stands Kailas, the 
culminating point of the Kailas range; south-east of this line 
is Gurla Mandhata and north-west is Kamet, the highest peak of 
the Zaskar range. Thus we see that four ranges tend to increase 
in elevation within the same region. 


The lowest points oe ranges tend to occur on transverse lines. 

The above are examples of sympathetic maxima, and Chart XXXVI has 
been drawn to illustrate sympathetic minima, and to show how the gorges or 
lowest points of ranges tend to occur on transverse lines. 

The following table will explain the meanings of the letters inserted on Chart 
XXXVI. 


Table XVII. 


A1 

A2 

The Indu3 turns the Great Himalaya west of Nanga Parbat. 

The Hmiza river turns the Karakorum north-west of Ralraposhi. 


B1 

Passage of the Jhelnm through the Pir Panjal range. 


B2 

Passage of the Indus through the Ladakh range. 


B3 

Shingshal pass. 


B6 

Passage of the Yarkand river through the Krinlun range. 


Cl 

The Chenab crosses the Lesser Himalayan range. 


C2 

The Zoji pass. 


C3 

The Shigar river crosses the Zaakar range. 


C4 

The Indus crosses the Ladakh range. 

Karakorum pass. 


C6 

The Karakash crosses the Kunlun range. 
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Table XVII— cmtd. 


D 1 TheChenab cuts through the Pir Panjal rauge. 

D 2 The Zaskar river cuts through the Zaskar range. 

D 4 The Yurungkash river cuts through the Kuiilun range. 

E 1 The Beas cuts the Siwalik range. 

E 2 The Ravi cuts the Dhaula Dhar range. 

B 3 Great bend in the Zaskar river. 

E 4 The Shyok river cuts the Karakorum range. 

F 1 The Sutlej passes the Siwalik range at an overlap. 

F 2 The Beas passes the Dhaula Dhar range. 

F 3 The Spiti-Indufl water-parting bends through a right angle. 

F 4 The Indus breaks through the Ladakh range. 

The Pangong hue of lakes bends in Ksympathy with the Indus. 

F 5 The Kenya breaks tlnough the Kunlun range. 

G 1 The Jumna passes the Siwalik range. 

G 2 The Sutlej crosses the Great Himalaya. 

G 3 The eastern branch of the Indus crosses the Kailas range. 

H 1 The Ganges passes the Siwalik range. 

H 2 The Ganges (Bhaglrathi) crosses the Great Himalaya. 

H 3 The Sutlej crosses the Zaskar range. 

K 1 The Alaknaiida crosses the Great Himalaya. 

K 2 The Sutlej crosses the Ladakh range. 

L 1 The Kali Gandak cuts the Himalayan range east of Dhaulagiri. 

L 2 The Phuto pass, 15,080 feet, over the Ladakh range. 

M 1 Knee-bend at junction of the Trisiili Gandak and Kali Gandak. 

M 2 Southward bend in the Brahmaputra. 

The Baghmati passes the Siwalik range opposite the Bhote Kosi’s passage throtigh the great range. 
(Charts XXVII and XXVIII.) 

P 1 The Arun Kosi breaks through the Great Himalaya, Lesser Himalaya and Siwalik range on 
one alignment. 

P 2 The Brahmaputra cuts northwards through a branch range. 

Q 1 The Ganges and Brahmaputra break between the mountains of Chota Nagpur and Assam. 

Q 2 The Siwalik range is destroyed. 

Q 3 Bend in the Great Himalaya between Kanchenjunga and Chomo Lhari. 

Q, -4 The Nyang tributary of the Brahmaputra breaks the Ladakh range. 

Q 5 Northern tributary of Ike Brahmaputra cuts the Nyenchen-tang-lha. 
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It will be held that many of the above so-called examples of sympathy 
are but coincidences, and doubtless this is the case : but the total accumula¬ 
tion of evidence is considerable, and can hardly be dismissed as a series of ac¬ 
cidents. 

The higher range op a trough is generally the one pieboei) by the 

ESCAPING drainage. 

When a river breaks out from a trough, the range that is pierced is generally 
the higher of the two: rivers, for example, that rise in the Sarikol trough, 
escape through the higher range to the east; those that rise in the Hindu Kush 
trough, with the exception of two minor streams, escape through the higher 
range to the south; those that rise behind the Kunlun escape through the 
higher range to the north; those that rise north of the Great Himalaya escape, 
with one exception, through the higher range to the. south. 

If it could be proved that the river-gorges in these cases had been caused 
by the overflow's of imprisoned lakes, it would become evident that the higher 
ranges were younger, and were, at the times when the overflows were commencing, 
lower than tiieir parallel companions, which they now surpass. 
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CHAPTER 28. 

THE LAKES OF TIBET AND TURKISTAN. 

If we examine Chart XXIIl, which illustrates the basins of the great rivers 
that drain the plateaux of Asia, we find that in addition to the low-lying self- 
contained basin of TarTm, there is beside it a very large high-level basin in Tibet, 
which possesses no outlet for drainage. 

Throughout the Tien Shan, the Pamirs and the Himalaya there are inland 
basins without outlets, but no one of them approaches in size the lake-basin of 
Tibet, or is indeed large enough to be shown on such a small scale as that of 
Chart XXIIL 

Though the Tibet lake-basin is very extensive and is studded throughout 
with lakes, it contains no single lake that will compare in area with the great 
lakes of the world. 

The area of lake Superior in America is 30,000 square miles; the area of 
the Sea of Aral is 26,000 square miles ; the areas of the Asiatic lakes Balkash 
and Baikal are respectively 9,000 and 10,000 square miles. 

The largest lake enclosed among the high mountains of Asia is Issiq Kol 
in the Tien Shan, area 2,000 square miles. The largest lake of Tibet is Koko 
Nor, area 1,630 square miles. 

In the following tables are given the heights, areas, lengths, and (when avail¬ 
able) the depths of the principal lakes of Tibet and Turkistan. Many hundreds 
of lakes have been discovered by explorers in High Asia, but the greater number 
possess areas of ten or fifteen square miles only, and have been excluded from the 
lists. The names of small lakes have, however, been included for those regions 
in which no large lakes exist. In the Karakorum and Hindu Kush there are 
no lakes of importance. 


Table XVIII.-— The principal Lakes. 


—..—-- 1 

Begion. 

1 

Name. 

Area 
in square 
miieH. 

Altitude 
above the sea 
in feet. 

Tien Shan 

Issiq Kol . . . . 

2,000 

5,300 


Sairam Nor .... 

200 

5,9(K) 


Son Kul 

102 

9,400 


Cliadir Kul .... 

82 

11,195 

-— f -■ 

Tarim Basin 

Baghrash Kul 

630 

3,400 


Lop Nor (northern). 

150 

2,60(» 


Lop Nor (southern). 

220 

2,590 
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Table XVIII. —The principal Lakes— contd . 


legion. 

Name. 


Area 
in square 
miles. 

Altitude 
above thf* sea 
in feet. 

PAMIB REGION 

Great Kara Knl 


140 

13,430 


Rang Kul . . . 


61 

12,700 


Yeshil Knl . 


30 

12,460 


Sic-i-Kul (Lake Victoria) 


30 

13,398 


Little Kara Kul 


10 

12,201 


Chalonaktin . 


8 

13,021 

KimiUN Mountains . 

Ayagh Knm Kul . 


250 

11,710 


Achik Knl 


240 


Punjab Himalaya: (on the 

Tso Morari 


46 

15,000 

Tibetan side of the crest-line). 

Tso Kyagar . 


• ♦ • 

15,690 ' 


Tso Kar 

• 

• • 

16,684 

Punjab HrMAUAYA ; (on the 

Wular .... 

• 

44 

6,187 

Indian side of the crest-hue). 

Dal .... 

• 

8 

6,200 

Kumaun Himalaya . 

Naini Tal 

(A group of small lakes). 



6,400 

Nepal Himalaya : (on tho 

Palgn Tso 


40 

16,000 

Tibetan side of tho crest-line). 

Tsonio 'I’retung . 

• 

40 , 

14,000 

Nepal Himai^ya : (on the 

Khewan Tal . 


6 

• m 

Indian side of tho crest-line). 

Damodar Kund 

• 

2 

ft ft 


Gnm Chu 

ft 

6 

ft ft 


Dudh Kund . 

m 

5 

ft ft 

1 Assam Himalaya 

Nera Yu Tso . 

• 

• • 

•• 

' Southern Tibet 

Mauasarowar 

ft 

200 

14,900 


Raka.s Tal 

ft 

140 

14,860 


Gnnchu 

• 

40 

16,800 

South-Eastern Tibet Lake 

Yamdrok 


340 

14,350 

BASIN, south of Tsangpo. 

Trigu .... 


51 

16,500 


Pomo . . . . 


20 

16,195 


Pa Tso .... 


20 

14,600 


Dumo . . . 
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TablS: XVIII.— The pbincipal Lakes — concU. 


Itegipn. 

Name. 



Area 
in sq^uaro 
rnilea. 

Altitude 
above the sea 
in feet. 

1 

Bastebn ‘Tibet north of 
Tsangpo.^ 

- ' - - - 

i ■ 

Yigrong 

• 

• 

10 

7,300 

Tbans-Hkmalaya 

Tengri Nor . 



950 

15,190 

. / ■ 

Selling . 



720 

14,000 


Dangra Yum . 



600 

15,600 : 


Teri-Nam 



350 

15,200 


Kyaring 



290 

16,800 

j 

Ngang'Glaring 



260 

15,500 

111 D' • . /l'*. *V -dt ; •: »' i * 

Ngantse 



260 

16,300 

Naktsong 



230 

.. 

\ ‘^^.‘.‘'‘‘-1' Av •/ 

' V'\H I t’’:! i’' /■ ‘ 

Tarok . 



180 

16,000 

.r; . \ 

Bum 



140 

16,000 

, ' i.y 1' 1 , . ■ 

Mokieu . 



140 

• « 


Tashi Bup 



50 

• « 

. -lA:. ‘...j. l:. ...-.-. 

Tong-Ka 



60 

• t 

IiADAKH . . 

Paugong 

• 


230 

13,930 

Nobth-Western Tibet 

Lighten 

« 

• 

250 

16,600 


Tsaggar 

. 

. 

100 



iljrport . 



100 

17,200 

Northern Tibet 

Markham 



100 

16,200 


Hermiones 

• 

« 

200 

16,000 

North-Eastern Tibet 

Koko Nor 

• 


1,630 

10,700 


Ortng Nor 

• 

• 

250 

13,700 


Dciharing Nor 

• 

• 

220 

13,700 


Many of tlie lakes of this table, such as Yamdrok, Manasarowar and Koko 
Nor, though situated in Tibet, lie outside the Tibet lake-basin. 

The principal extinct lake of Tibet is the Tsaidam depression; it' is 300 
miles long, and its trough is 100 miles broad, and 40 miles broad on the flat; 
it possesses an area of 12,000 square miles of salt desert at an elevation of 9,000 
feet. ' 

It is interesting to note that throughout the Continent of Asia, there is no 
water-parting line between the Indian and the Arctic Oceans; instead of an 


s 
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elevated line crossing tlie central portion of the continent from to west 

there is a succession of closed basins:—the Tibet lake-basin, the J.arim asm, 
the basin of Lake Balkash, the basin of the Helmand, the Aral basi'n, and the 

Caspian. 

No range of mountains can be foiind~not even a single peak—fiom which 
the water flows on one side into the Indian Ocean and on the other into the Arctic. 
The absence of a continental divide is probably due to the great distance and 
to the mountain barriers, which intervene between Central Asia and the sea. 
If the moisture-laden winds from the Arctic, Pacific and Indian Oceans ^ could 
penetrate and give heavy rains to Central Asia, the volumes of the Tarim, 
Helmand, Oxns, and Jaxartes would be increased, and outlets to the sea would 

be forced. 
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CHAPTER 29. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF LAKES. 

The Tibetan LaJfces.—Until comparatively recently the origin of the lakes of 
Tibet was ascribed to the damming of river valleys by the talus fans of their 
tributaries: this hypothesis, which was put forward by Mr. Drew (Jimmoo 
and Kashmir territories) to explain the origin of such lakes as Pangong and Tso 
Morari in Ladakh, and has even been extended to the valley of Kashmir, was 
based on the fact that in all cases the visible barriers of the lakes are composed 
of detrital matter. It was, however, pointed out by Mr, R. D. Oldham tliat, 
under normal circumstances, a main stream would in all probability be able to 
keep its channel open and that unless supplemented by other causes the mere 
deposition of talus could hardly be considered adequate. If, however, elevation 
of the river-bed were to take place at a rate greater than the rate of erosion of 
the river, a barrier would be formed and eventually a talus dam w'ould accu¬ 
mulate across the valley (Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXI 
(1888), p. 156). 

That certain lakes in Tibet have been formed in the manner suggested, by 
Mr. Oldham, seems to us probable, and the curious reversal of drainage recorded 
by the writer at the head of the Hong Valley in Central Tibet seems only capable 
of explanation on the assumption of a rise of the valley-bottom near the former 
outlet of Yamdrok Tso (LI. H. Hayden: 3Iemoirs, Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. XXXVT, pt. 2), but it is doubtful whether this or indeed any other hypo¬ 
thesis can be of general application. 

In some cases, as for instance in that of Kala Tso, a lake would appear to 
have been clearly caused by the damming of a valley by extensive moraine 
material brought down by a glacier from the neighbouring mountains, and it 
is probable that in many cases the lake dams must be attributed to glaciers 
rather than to rivers. 

By a slight modification of Mr. Drew’s hypothesis it seems, however, that 
the origin of many of the Tibetan lakes might be explained without the necessity 
for assuming concomitant crustal movement. It has been objected by Mr. 
Oldham that a river would most probably be able to keep its channel open in 
spite of the material brought down by its tributaries. One of the most marked 
features in connection with the development and growth of a river systtem is tlie 
tendency of certain branches to grow at the expense of others by cutting into or 
“ capturing ” their drainage areas and even by actually tapping a neighbouring 
tributary at some point in its course ; this latter process is known as “ beheading ”. 
If, therefore, either owing to the beheading of the main stream or to its own 
vigorous growth by capture, a tributary were to become the predominant affluent 

s 2 
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of a river system, then owing to its increase of vohime and consequent increase 
of transporting power the amount of materia] brought down by it would be cor 
respondingly increased. If at the point where it debouched into what was 
formerly the main valley, the latter were broad and open, its rate of flow would 
be checked and the transported material might thus be deposited to form a dam 
across the valley. Such miglit indeed have been the origin of Tso Morari in 
Rupshu, the formation of which has been ascribed by Mr. Oldham to an elevation 
of the river-bed at a point below the present dam. This principle, however, 
would not apparently be applicable to Pangong. Here a long and narrow valley 
holds a series of lakes, which were ascribed by Mr. Drew to dams built up by 
tributary streams ; this hypothesis has been rejected not only by Mr. Oldham, 
but also more recently by Mr. Ellsworth Huntington (“Pangong: a glacial lake”. 
Jcnirnal of Geology, Vol. XIV (1906), p. 699) who regards the valley as a true 
rock-basin carved out by a glacier. Sucli lakes are not unconmion in other 
parts of the world, but, with the exception of the small lakes in the Kumaun 
Himalaya, none of those in the Himalaya or Tibet have been hitherto attributed 
to this cause. 

Thus for the mode of origin of the Tibetan lakes, three hypotheses have 
been put forward : 

(1) the damming of the main valley by the fans of tributaries {Brew ); 

(2) rise of the river-bed and consequent deposition of material above the 
barrier so formed {Oldham ); 

(3) the filling of a rock-basin previously scooped out by a glacier 

{Huntington). 

The further suggestion, now made by us, that the damming of the main 
valley may have taken place owing to its conversion into a tributary valley may 
be regarded as'ia modification of Mr, Drew’s hypothesis, and if we add to this 
the damming of tributary valleys by moraines of glaciers occupying the main 
valley, we shall probably have included all the causes at work to form the more 
important lakes of Tibet. But we are not disposed to think that any single 
theory can be of universal application: thus Kala Tso may be regarded as a 
type of the first hypothesis (with its corollaries), Yamdrok Tso of the second 
and, according to Mr. Huntington, Pangong is a type of the tldrd. 

Glacial Tarns. —^We have not yet referred to the innummerable tarns found 
throughout the liigher still glaciated valleys; these, however, offer no difficulties ; 
they are, in almost every instance, merely ponds, each caused by the damming 
up of its valley by the terminal moraine of a retreating glacier. 

The Kumaun Lakes .—Turning now* from the Tibetan uplands to the lower 
valleys of the Himalaya, we find in Kumaun, nestling among the forest-clad 
hills, a small group of lakes of which Kaini Tal and Bhim Tal are the best known. 
Their size is insignificant, but they are of interest owing to the rarity of such 
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lakes in the Himalaya. Many theories have been propounded to explain their 
origin; they have been ascribed to glaciers, to landslips, such as that which 
caused the formation of the famous Gohna lake iir 1894 (T. H. Holland. 
Beciyris, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXVII (1894), pt. 2), to faulting or other 
earth movements and lastly to removal, by solution, of the underljnng rock. 
The first of these theories has now been generally discarded; the second applies 
to Khurpa Tal and other small lakes near Naini Tal; but the origin of Naini 
Tal itself still remains uncertain and may be due either to the elevation, by 
sudden faulting or by slow and gradual rise of the crust, of part of the lower end 
of a pre-existing valley, or to the gradual eating away, by percolating water, 
of the limestone underlying the central part of the valley; by this latter process 
would be formed cavities and “ swallow-holes ”, which gradually becoming en¬ 
larged to underground caves would lead to a collapse of the surface over a con¬ 
siderable area; such a process is common when the prevailing rock is limestone 
and may be observed on a small scale in many places in the hills around Naini 
Tal. (C. S. Middlemiss : Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXlll (180(»), 

p. 228). 

The last lakes to -tt'kich we have to refer are those of the valley of Kashmir. 
Here we find a great alluvial flat through which the Jhelum meanders in its 
sluggish bed till it falls into the Wular lake at its south-eastern corner. Seen 
from the high hills to the north, this lake looks like a mere inund;ited comer 
of the great Srinagar plain, and with its marshy borders bears a most striking 
resemblance to the typical “ jhil ” or “ bhil ” so common in the alluvial plains 
of Bengal. By Mr. Oldham, this small and shallow lake, as also that of Dal 
in the neighbourhood of Srinagar, was regarded as an inundated hollow in 
the alluvial plain, and this theory has been supported by Dr. Karl Ocstreich 
in his recent paper on the valleys of the North-West Himalaya. \ Petermann’s 
Mitteilungen, Erg. No. 155 (1906)]. 

Dr. Oestreich, however, goes a step further than Mr. Oldham and attributes 
their formation to deposition of alluvial dams by the Jhelum, thus increasing the 
analogy to the bhUs of the Gangetic plain. 

Desiccation of lakes.—Th&t the lakes of Tibet were once very much larger 
than they now are is almost universally admitted [A Manual of the Geology 
of India, 2nd Edn., p. 486. F. Drew: Jummoo and Kashmir terrttories, pp. 
292-300. R. Lydekker : Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXII, p. 28. 
Journal, Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XLVII (1877), p. 107]. This has been 
inferred from the salt-covered flats and dry basins which are so commpn on the 
plateau of Tibet, as well as from the old beaches seen on the hill-sides far above 
the present water-level, which show that the lakes once stood many hundred 
feet higher and spread over much larger areas than they occupy at the present 

day. 
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ThM it has been recorded bj almost all explorers who have visited the great 
lake-basin of libet (tl. R. Littledale: OeogTaphicttl Jouftial, Vo], VII (1896), 
p. 474 ; II. II. P. Deasy: In Tibet and Chinese Turkistan, p. 32 ; C. G. Bawling : 
The Great Plateau, p. 110) that almost every individual lake is surrounded by 
old terraces extending to as much as 200 feet above the present water-IeveL 
This feature, too, is clearly visible on the shores of the lakes nearer to India, 
such as Tso Morari, Kala Tso, Yamdrok (H. H, Hayden ; Memoirs, Geological 
Survey of India, Vol. XXXVI, pt. 2) and Pangong (Ellsworth Huntington : 
Journal of Geology, Vol. XIV (1906), p. 599), of which the last shows a large series 
of old beaches, whic.;h remain as records of the rise and fall of the level of the lake. 
Much interesting information may Ire gleaned from these old lake terraces and 
in the case of Pangong, Mr. Huntington regards them as evidence of desicca¬ 
tion, It IS true, but of a desiccation that was oscillatory, embracing periods “ now 
“dner, now wetter, but the tendency to aridity generally greater than its 
“opyKinent.” 

That the marked contraction in volume of the lakes is due in many cases to 
evaporation is proved by the intensely saline character of their waters and, like 
the decrease of the glaciers, it has been attributed to a gradual process of desic¬ 
cation consequent on the rise of the Himalayan ranges (R. D. Oldham : Records, 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXI (1888), p. 157). That very extensive desic¬ 
cation has occurred, since the period of greatest extension of' the glaciers and 
the (possibly subsequent) great extension of the lakes, may be safely'"'regarded as- 
an established fact, but whether such a process is still operative is a question 
which can only be decided by regular and systematic observations extending 
over long periods of time. The isolated observations made by explorers during 
the last hundred years in various parts of Tibet are inconclusive, as well as being 
at times mutually contradictory. This is especially noticeable with regard to two 
features, outflow and salinity. ” - 

It has been generally observed that most Tibetan lakes have no superficial 
outlet, but at the same time it is by no means unusual to find that there is a well- 
marked channel through the old river gravels which fill the former outlet, and 
that this channel, though dry at present, shows evidence of outflow having 
taken place at no very distant date ; such channels are to be seen—to cite the 
more familiar instances—on Manasarowar in Nari Ivhorsam, and on Tsoino Tre- 
tung and Kala Tso in Tsang. The well-preserved state of these channels shows 
that either they have only recently become dry or that they are still in intermittent 
use and the fact that the accounts of different explorers regarding the same channel! 
arc often mutually conflicting rather lends colour to the latter alternative. 
Hence the presence of a dry channel cannot be taken as conclusive proof that 
desiccation is still m progress, especially as in certain cases—as for instance from 
Kala Tso—outflow takes place beneath the surface of the deposits through which 
the superfkual chauuel runs. 
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Similarly, altliough the fact that the waters of a given lake are salt may 
he taken as proof that desiccation has been operative, yet any attempt to es¬ 
tablish the contimiarice of this tendency at the present time is frustrated by the 
want of systematic observations. This is, in fact, even more noticeable, with 
regard to the salinity than in the case of observations regarding outlets. There 
is no doubt that many lakes, especially the smaller ones—such as Kyagar Tso 
and the salt lake of Ladakh,—are permanently and very markedly salt; but 
in many others the salinity varies in the most striking manner, water found quite 
undrinkable by one explorer having been subsequently regarded as perfectly 
fresh by another: a particularly good example of this peculiarity is furnished 
by the Aru Tso, which lies in Western Tibet due ea.st of Leh. 

This lake was visited in 1891 by Captain Bower (H. Bower : Across Tibet, p. 35), 
who writes that the waters were “ salt of course, like all the Tibetan lakes 
In 1897, Captain Deasy (H. H. P. Deasy : In Tibet and Chinese Turhisldn, p. 31) 
remarked that the water was “ drinkable ”, whereas in 1903 it was found by 
Captain Bawling (C. G. Bawling: The Great Plateau, p. Ill) to be “ without 
“ the slightest flavour of salt or soda 

It is evident, therefore, that this character is largely dependent on seasonal 
variations * and, unless proved to be permanent, cannot be regarded as evidence 
of ‘progressive desiccation. 

Admitting, however, that desiccation has occurred to a very great extent 
in the past, it remains to be proved whether or no it is still operative. This 
can only be ascertained by systematic observations of the water-level and salinity 
of certain selected lakes. If we are correct in ascribing the observed desiccation 
to decreased rainfall due to the rise of the Himtdaya, it is evident that if such 
rise is still in progres.s and if the rate of elevation exceeds the rate of degradation, 
then a steadily decreasing amount of moisture will reach the plateau of 'Cibet; 
that is to say, if the Himalaya as a mountain system have not yet reached maturity, 
it is to be expected that desiccation will still be in progress. AVhen, how¬ 
ever, this stage has been reached, it may be expected that the rainfall of Tibet 
uill become approximately constant and such variations as may be observed 
will be of merely seasonal significance, and when, finally, degradation outweighs 
growth and the Himalaya pass into a stage of decay, the climate of Tibet will 
become increasingly moist and the lakes and glaciers will regain some measure 
of their former grandeur. In this connection observations have recently been 
begun by the Trigonometrical Survey from, selected stations near Dehra Dun 
with a view to determining the absolute values of Himalayan heights and thus 
eventually to detect any variations that may have taken place in the heights 


* It h&P ako been pciniiod out by ]Mr. Elkworth Huntington that <?aliiiity is largely affected by circulation of the water 
in a l&ke aud a single observation might thus be entirely misleading : see ‘ Partcfonu .* (i ylotciul lake ’• Jouriiul oj Gfology, 
Vol. XIV (1906), p. ^ 
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of tie great peaka: but it must be remembered that geological processes are 
usually so gradual as to be almost imperceptible during such periods of time as 
can be measured by human standards and the many disturbing factors, already 
referred to in a previous part of this paper, may render it impossible to detect 
with certainty such movement as may take place in the course of a single century. 

Although the hypothesis of a rise of the Himalaya may fully suffice to 
account for the desiccation observed in the neighbourhood of the mountains and 
in the great lake-basin of Tibet, it is by no means certain that it can be apphed 
to such areas as the Tarim basin. The disappearance of lakes in this and similar 
desert areas, such as Baluchistan, has been attributed to the increase and move¬ 
ments of blown sand (S. G. Burrard: Rejport on Geography to the Board of 
Scientific Advice for India, 1905-06). The surface rocks of Tibet are everywhere 
decomposing and the several rivers that have their sources in Tibetan glaciers 
carry down immense loads of sand. The annual additions of sand to the deserts 
of Asia are always increasing the amounts already accumulated in past centuries. 
The Tarim basin is becoming choked with sand; almost all its rivers now end 
in its deserts and fail to reach Lop Nor. The sand is always increasinc' whilst 
the water is not. 
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showing CATCHMENT AEEAS of the HIMALAYAN and TRANS-HIMALAYAN RIYERS and LAKES. 
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CHAPTER 30 


GEOLOGICAL SUBDIVISIONS OF THE HIMALAYA. 


N. 


1 


~'HB rocks of tke Himalaya fail into three broad stratigraphical zones 
• (Plate XXXVIII)', namely— 


(1) an outer or Sub-Himalayan zone composed of sediments for the most 

part of Tertiary age ; 

(2) a central or Himalayan zone, comprising most of the ranges known as 

the Lesser Himalaya together with the line of high peaks. This is 
composed of granite and other crystalline rocks and a great group 
of unfossiliferoiis sediments of unknown age ; and 

(3) a northern or Tibetan zone, lying for the mos;b part behind the line of 

high peaks (the axis of the Great Himalayan range) and composed 
of a series of highly fossihferous sediments raiiging in age from the 
Cambrian to the Tertiary epochs. 

. ■ .. . \ 

The following table shows the classification and the more important 



subdivisions 


\ 


( 377 ) 


\ 
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Table XIX. 


e 

% 

o 


ti 

<1 


Svb^Him&layan Zone, 


HirnMayan Zone, 


Tibetan Zom, 


High level terraces of the chief Himalayan rivers ; Karewas of Kashmir ; 
Ossiferous beds of Ngari Khorsum. 


11-5 


TO 


'I 2 . 


''Upper Siwalik 
stage. 

Middle Siwalik 
stage. 

Lower Siwalik 
(Naha n) 
stage. 

Kasauli stage. 

Pagshai stage. 

^Subathu stage. 


s 

o 

i 

I 

a 


T&l series* 


Gk)udw&ua43 of East¬ 
ern Himalaya. 


Intnisivo tourmaline- 
granite, biotite- 
granito and horn¬ 
blende-granite. 


ICrol; Infra-Trias; 

Infra-Krol; 

Blaini boulder-bod. 


Nummuiitic limestone of Zangskar 
and Ngari Khorsnra, and volcanics 
of Lake Manasarowar; Indus Val¬ 
ley Tortiarios ; \ipper part of ILim- 
pa system. 

Chikldm series; Flysoh of Ngari 
Khorsum; Upper Cretaceous of 
Afghanistan ; Middle Oretaocous of 
Afghanistan; Giumal series ; lower 
part of ICampa system; Red Grit 
series of Afghanistan; Lower Cret¬ 
aceous of Central Tibet. 

Spiti shales and Jurassic of Tibet. 
Saighau series of Afghanistan. 

Kioto s Tagling stage. Angara 
limestone. I* Para stage, slates 
Tbrias of Hazara and Kashmir, 

Lilang system. g 

r Ihroduotus shales. Zewan *§ 
Killing \ Calcareous sand- stage. J 
system. 1 stone. g 

X Conglomerates. 

Fuaiilina limestone of Ganga- 

Afghaniatan and mopteris 

Chitral, beds. 

•c8 


Dooban and Jaunsar 
series T 


'|S 

I® 


^6? 
Bi B 

U 


d 

r Po Fenestella ^ 
S series. shales. 

^ Lipak Syringoth,yria 
C series. limestone. 
Hajigak limestone, Afghamatan. 
Chitral limestones, Sarikol shales. 
Muth quartzite. 

Limestone with Silui'ian 
fossils. 

Red quartzite. 
Conglomerate in SpitL 
Coral limestone in Kum- 


Kanawar 
system 
in Spiti. 


Muth 

system 


aim. 


Haimanta 

system. 


1 


Upper Haimanta. 
Middle Haimanta. 
Lower Haimanta. 


Carbonaceous system; 
Simla, Attock and 
Dogra slates; Baxa 
series; Miju beds. 


Jutogh series; Sal- 
kbala series ; Paling 
series ; old schists, 
gneisses and cryst¬ 
alline limestones. 


Vaikrita system, in part. 


Apjyroxwiale foreign 
equivedents. 


Pleistocene. 


Pliocene. 


Moeene. 


Oligocene. 


Eocene, 


Cretaceous. 


Jurassic. 


Trias, 


Permian. 


Carboniferous. 


Pevonian. 


las 


I 

H 


O 

Kl 

o 


a 


Silurian. 


Middle Cambrian, 
Lower and per¬ 
haps in part pre- 
Cambrian. 


o 

8 


Algonkian, 


ARCHiEAN. 
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CHAPTER 31 

THE SUB-HIMALAYAN ZONE. 

Although it is customary in stratigTaphical treatises to deal first with the 
oldest rock-groups, it will be more conveuient in the present instance to take 
the three zones in their geographical sequence, describing them in the order in 
which they would be met with by the traveller passing from the plains of India 
to the highlands of Tibet. Whether his route lies through the tropical forests 
of the Darjeeling Terai, the sal-covered spurs above Kathgodam, the outer ridges 
and dims of the Siwalik range below^ Mussoorie, or the sinuous tunnels of the 
Kalka-Simla Railway, he must always cross a band of conglomerates, sandstones 
and clays, which runs from end to end of the Himalaya along theh' outer maigin, 
and is known to geologists as the Sub-Himalayan zone. Even should his des¬ 
tination be the valley of Kashmir, he must still cross the same zone in the Murree 
hilLs and through the deep and narrow gorges of the Jhelum. 

Subdivisions of the cow/ponent beds. The rocks of this zone fall into two 
well-marked subdivisions, known as the Sirmilr and Siwalik series, respectively : 
these, again, are subdivided as follows : 

rUpper Siwalik stage (Pliocene). 

Siwalik series Middle Siwalik stage (Pontian and Sarmatian). 

Lower Siwalik (Nahan) stage (Tortonian). 


Sub-Himalayan system < 


Kasauli stage ) (Helvetian and Burdigalian). 

Sirmur series -<1 Dagshai stage 

Suhathu stage (Lutetian). 


Sub-Himalayan System. 

Siwalik series. 

Tipper Siwdliks.—The upper, or Siwalik, series is the first rock-gi'oup met 
with in passing from the plains into the Himalayan foot-hills, and takes its name 
from the Siwalik hills, which are composed of the various members of this senes 
The uppermost stage consists of an immense thickness—six to nine thousand 
feet—of loosely aggregated conglomerates and soft earthy beds immediate}' 
underlying, but, as a rule, sharply marked ofi from, the extensive recent deposits 
still in process of formation along the foot of the Himalaya. H6re and 
however, where the Siwalik beds have been subjected to comparatively itt e 
disturbance, no distinct line of division between them and the overlying recent 
deposits can bef found, and, owing to the mutual similarity of composition, we 
are led to conclude that the recent deposits are the direct successors of the Lpper 

x> <•) 
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Siwalik beds. Both are of sub-aerial origin, and both are the direct products of 
those forces of which the concrete embodiments are rain and rivers, and which 
are to-day at work, removing material from the mountains to lay it down again 
on the plains at their foot. To this process not only the recent deposits, but 
clearly also the Upper Siwaliks, owe their origin. It has further been found that, 
in the neighbourhood of the debouchures of the great rivers of the present day, 
the Siwaiik deposits consist chiefly of coarse conglomerates, whereas, in the 
intervening areas soft earthy beds predominate {Manual of the Geology of India, 
2nd edition, 358 (1893); K.B.Medlicott: Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. IX, 
57 (1876)]. It is clear, therefore, that, throughout the vast period of time 
nec>es8ary for the accumulation of these deposits, the distribution of the main 
drainage lines of the Himfdaya was much as it is at the present day, and the more 
impodjant Himalayan rivers are therefore of very great antiquity. 

Middle Siwdlih and Nclhan stages. —The Upper Siwaiik conglomerates are 
underlain by a great thickne.ss of a soft, barely coherent, sand-rock [ C. S. Middle- 
miss : M&moirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, pt. 2 (1890)], lying upon 
a harder but otherwise very similar sandstone: these two subdivisions of the 
Siwaiik series are known as the Middle and the Lower, respectively, the latter 
being also frequently known as the Nahan stage, from its being exposed, and 
having been first studied at Nahan [ H. B. Medlicott: Memoirs, Geological Survey 
of India, Vol. HI, pt. 2 (1864)]. 

Siwdlih fossils. —As already stated, the three stages forming the Siwaiik 
series are all composed of sub-aerial deposits which bear internal evidence of a 
fiuviatile origin. As might, therefore, be expected, fossils are rare, but the two 
uppermost stages have yielded locally large numbers of remains of mammals 
closely allied to species existing in the Himalayan loot-hills at the present day. 
These include bones and teeth of such animals as the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, 
pig, ox and various species of deer [ Falconer and Cautley: Fauna antiqua 
sivalensis; also Pahmntologia Indica, ser. X], as well, as a great variety of ances¬ 
tral tyjies of mammals and reptiles, many of gigantic size. Such fossils are by 
no means of common occurrence, but the few localities which have hitherto been 
discovered have yielded them in some profusion, The same belt of Siwaiik 
deposits is known to extend far to the v/est, through the Punjab into Sind, whilst 
similar beds, also locally fossiliferous, have been found in Burma, There is an 
extensive literature on the subject of the Siwaiik fossils, chiefly the researches of 
Dr. G. E. Pilgrim, and it is generally agreed that they are of the same age as the 
very similar fossils found in Europe and this determines the age of the Siwaliks 
to he from the Middle Miocene to the top of the Pliocene. 

Middle Siualiks. —The beds below the Upper Siwaiik conglomerates—-the 
Middle SiwSlik or sand-rock stage—-are composed chiefly of soft sands of a 
pepper and salt ” colour ; here and there they contain small masses of lignite, 
which have frequently led to expectations of coal; such expectations, howevery 
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have invariably proved fallacious, and in all cases the lignite deposits have been 
found to be merely isolated pockets of carbonised wood [ H. B. Medlicott: 
Memoirs, Geological Survetj of India, Vol. Ill, pt. 2, 14 (1864) ; 0. S. Middleuiisa : 
Memoirs, Geological Survey oj India, V^ol. XXIV, pt. 2, 26 (1890) ; H. H. Hayden : 
RecA)rds, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXX, 249 (1897)] or, in a few instances, 
patches of drifted vegetable matter [ F. R. Mallet: Memoirs Geological Survey 
of India, Vol. XI, 46 (1875) ] tar too small to be of any economic value. 

Ndhan stage. —The lowest, or Nahan, stage differs from the Middle Siwalik 
in its greater degree of induration and at times also in its colour, the prevailing 
tints being brownish and greenish-brown, although bluish-grey is not uncommon, 
especially on weathered surfaces; the safest criterion by which to distinguish 
the members of the two groups, one from, the other, is the greater degree of hard¬ 
ness characteristic of the Nahan sandstone, which, is capable of being dressed 
into blocks and used as a building material, whereas the sand-rock is much less 
coherent and crumbles away when struck ivith the hammer. 

Lithological characters of the three stages. —^Altltough the three stages of the 
Siwalik series may be denoted broadly as the conglomerate, sand-rock and sand¬ 
stone stages, respectively, yet it must not be supposed that each of these rocks 
constitutes the whole of the foritiation of which it is characteristic ; 'ythese are 
merely predominant typtjs, and conglomerate is found also in the sand-robk stage, 
especially towards its base, as well as in. the Nahan stage, whilst clay and loam are 
found throughout the whole series, purple and red clays being especially charac¬ 
teristic of the Nahan stage. 

Main boundary fault. —Between the Siwalik series and all older beds with 
which they are found in contact there occurs one of the most peculiar, as it is 
one of the most constant, features of Himalayan tectonic geology. This is known 
as the “main boundary fault”, which, probably throughout the whole length of 
the Himalaya, from Assam to as far as TAotli, in the Jammu State, occurs at the 
inner edge, and so forms the northern', boundary, of the Siwalik series. Near 
Kotli, the thrust-plane boundary between the Middle Siwaliks and the Muiie.cs 
dies out in a normal fold, and the limit of deposition between them disappears, 
the passage of one into the other being gradual and the boimdfery betw^een 
becoming indefinite. This fault has nriany peculiar and interesting features: 
in the first place, it is not a simple fault, but is of the type known as “ reversed”, 
along which, in the process of folding, the older rocks have been thrust up over 
the younger, whilst, at the same time, the apparent order of superpositjon of the 
beds on one or on both sides of the fault may he exactly the reverse pf the order 
in which they were originally deposited. Whatever be the ultimate causes to 
which the folding of the crust of the earth is due, they resolve themselves finally 
into tangential thrusts acting in opposite directions ; the effect of tliis is tv> throw 
the crust into folds, which, at first gentle, gradually become more and more 
compressed until the pressure exceeds the breaking strain of the component rocks 
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and fracture (faulting) results. This is most readily exemplified by means of 
diagrams; on Plate XXXIX, figures 1 to 3 represent successive stages in the 
compression and folding of a. series of stratified rocks, from their simple wave*like 
beginnings up to the reversed and broken flexure which is the key to almost all 
the complicated puzzles of Himalayan structure, not only in the geologically 
young Sub-Ilimalayan area but also throughout the whole of the mountain 
masses between India and Tibet, as well as in the ranges of Afghanistan. 

Character of the fauUs,—lii, now, we turn to the actual conditions of the rocks 
of the Sub-Hiinalayan zone, we find this type of structui'e clearly shown in the 
beautiful hec-fciona traced by Mr. Middlemiss in the area between the debouchure 
of the Ganges and Nepal. Plate XXXIX, figures 4 to 6, which are reproductions 
of Mr. Middlemiss’ sections [Memmrs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIV,, 
pt. 2 (1890)], show not onb> one of these leversed faults but a whole series of 
them (figure 6), each separating one rock formation from another and occurring 
not only among the members of the Siwalik series, but also through the older 
beds of the unfossiliferons and metamorphic zone of the Lesser Himalayan 
ranges. It will be noticed that each of these fractures has taken place along the 
middle limb uf the fold, i.e., along the part lying between an anticlinal crest 
and its comjficmentary synclinal trough, and that on either side of the fault the 
normal order of superposition of the beds has, in many cases, been reversed, the 
younger now appearing to underlie and dip beneath the older ; this is a charac¬ 
teristic and constant feature in the relation of the beds of the Siwalik series to 
all older beds and also to a great extent, to one another. At Kotli in Jammu 
Mr. Middlemiss [Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. L, pt. 2, pp. 122--126' 
(1919)] has worked out the actual angle of the thrust-plane dividing the Murrees 
from the Siwaliks to be 12 to 15 degrees from the horizontal. 

Main boundary fault an original limit of deposition.—A second point of 
importance in connection with the main boundary fault lies in the fact that the 
Siwalik deposits never overstep this boundary line and are never found among 
the higher hills beyond, but are restricted to the zone fringing the foot of the hills. 
The main boundary must, therefore, mark an original limit of deposition of the 
Siwalik series. Furthemiore, Mr. Midcllenuss has inferred that the reversed faults 
lying to the south of the main boundary are also to n certain extent original limits 
of deposition for the beds lying immediately to the south of each, and that they 
consequently mark the approximate position of the mountain-foot as it was at 
the time of their formation. They were thus “ not contemporaneous, but succes- 
sional”, each having been produced or at least completed at the end of the period 
during which the beds immediately to the south of it were deposited [ C. S. 
Middlemiss: Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, pt. 2, 118, 119 
(1890)]. .The detailed reasoning and careful observation which have led to the 
above conclusions and which we owe, first, to the genius of the late Mr. H. B. 
Medlicott, and subsequently to the skill and industry of Mr. G, S. Middlemiss, 
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are too extensive and of too technical a nature to be dealt with here, but those 
who wish to pursue the matter further are referred to the original papers [ H. B. 
Medlicott; Memoirs^ Geological Survey of India, Vol. Ill, pt. 2 (1864); C. S. 
Middleniiss i Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, pt. 2 (1890)]. An 
admirable summary, by Mr. R. D. Oldham, of the whole question will be found 
in the second edition of the ‘‘Manual of the Geology of India , pp. 467 to 471. 

Mode of accurmlation of the Siwaliks—Tuimiig now to the Siwalik series as 
a whole, we find it to consist of an enormous thickness—averaging over 16,000 
feet—of deposits, which, in spite of local unconformities, are undoubtedly one 
great conformable and connected formation, [ C. S. Middleniiss: Memoirs, Geo¬ 
logical Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, pt. 2, 29 (1890)], which has been deposited 
sub-aerially by streams and rivers [ Manual of the Geology oj India, 2nd edition, 
368 (1893) ] along the outer margin of the Himalaya. The deposition of such 
a great thickness of material must have occupied a vast period of time, during 
which the area over which they were being laid down was steadily sinking. 

Rev. 0. Fisher’s theory.—The cause of this persistent movement of subsidence 
is still a matter of controversy, and no theory has been universally accepted, 
although that put forward by the Rev. 0. Fisher had until a few years ago many 
supporters. This has already been ably dealt with by Mr. Oldham [Manual of 
the Geology of India, 2nd edition, 471 to 477 (1893)], whose modification of 
the theory seemed to satisfy all the requirements of the case. The theory is 
based on the hypothesis that the crust of the earth is comparatively thin, and rests 
upon a zone of material which is either fluid or has the properties of a fluid. As 
this inner portion contracts owing to loss of heat, the crust is left unsupported 
and, not being strong enough to bear the strain due to its own weight, will “ yield 
along lines of weakness ” and be “ thickened both upwards and downwards ” 
from a zone at certain depths below the surface. Above this zone, which has been 
termed the “ neutral zone”, “ the material wdll, on the whole, be forced upwards 
and below it downwards Mr. Fisher has most ingeniously explained not onljr 
the rise of the Tibet plateau but also the overfolding of the outer border of tl’ie 
Himalaya and the subsidence of the submontane tracts, whilst Mr. Oldhar^i’s 
amplification of the argument affords a complete explanation of all the observed 
phenomena [Manual of the Geology of India,, 2nd edition, 473 (1893)]. 

Dutton’s theory of isostasy—Oi late, however, physicists have begi-^n 
question the validity of Mr. Fisher’s premises and Major Dutton’s the/ory of 
isostasy has gained general support. According to this it is assumed thaft, owing 
to the removal, by rain and rivers, of material from the mountains an-d its de¬ 
position on the plains at their foot, isostatic equilibrium has been* disturbed 
and can be restored only by the rise of the denuded area and the aviibsidence of 
that portion over which the material has been depo.sited ; we t-hus have an. 
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explanation of the manner in which these vast sub-aerial deposits may have 
accumulated in areas which liave for a long period of time been steadily subsiding. 

Sirmur series. 

Kasauli stage. —^I’he Sirmur series is, with one exception, not known to occur 
to the east of the Jmnna, but is extensively developed in the outer portion of 
the Lesser Himalaya to the west of that river. It has been subdivided into the 
three stages already noted. Of these, the uppermost, or Kasauli, stage consists 
chiefly of sandstone, with subordinate beds of clay: the sandstone is grey or 
greenish in colour, at times hard, but, as a rule, rather soft and coarse, the upper 
beds being not unlike the sandstones of the Nahari stage. The apparent absence 
of marine fossils, the presence of remains of land plants, and the general similarity 
of the beds of tlie Kasauli stage to those of the lower beds of the Siwalik series 
leave little room for doubt that the Kasauli sandstone is of fresh-water origin. 
The stage takes its name from the hill station of Kasauli, "where it is well exposed. 

Dagshai stage, —The underlying Dagshai stage consists chiefly of grey or 
purple sandstone with beds of bright red or purple homogeneous clay. Both at 
Dagshai and on the ridge to the north of that station the beds are well exposed 
and readily recognisable in the road and railway ^ cuttings. The only fossils 
found are worm-tracks and obscure markings ascribed to fucoids. It appears 
probable that these beds were deposited in lagoons or salt-water lakes : they thus 
constitute an intermediate stage between the overlying Kasauli beds of fresh¬ 
water origin and the underlying Snbathu stage, which is definitely marine. The 
Kasauli and Dagshai stages, and the corresponding Murree beds, may be taken as ' 
Middle and Lower Miocene. 

Subdthu stage .— The Subuthu stage—so named from the hill station of 
Suhiithu—consists cliietly of “ greenish-grey and red gypseous shales, with some 
subordinate lenticular bands of impure limestone and sandstone, the latter prin¬ 
cipally found near the top ” of the stage [ Manual of the Geology of India, 2nd 
edition, 350 (1893)]. At the base there is a peculiar ferruginous bed which bears 
‘V strong resemblance to the laterite so "vt^ell known in the Indian peninsula. 
iJ'pssils are common throughout the rocks of this stage, especially in the neigh- 
bofiirhood of Snbathu [ H. B. Medlicott: Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, 
VoiL in, pt. 2 (1804)]. The only forms that need be mentioned here are 
Hwhqtrmliles, the presence of which leads to the inference that the Snbathu stage 
corresif^ponds to the .E<iceue of Europe. 

Npnar the. base of this stage at Suhathu, there is a seam of coal, which, how¬ 
ever, is too impure and too crushed to be of any economic value [ Manual of the 
Geology o^f India, 2iid edition, 350 (1893)]. 

IHslritS^tion of the Simur series ,— The Sirmur series was first critically exa¬ 
mined and clescribed by Mr. Medlicott-(op. cit.) in the Simla region; it was subse¬ 
quently trace-id by him westwards into Jammu [ kecards. Geological Survey of 
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India, Vol. IX, 53 (1876) ] and thence linked up with the similar rocks of Mivrree 
and the tlhelum valley [ A. B. Wynne : Records, Geological Survey of Indda, Vol. 
VII, 64 (1874); O. Feistmantel: Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol, XV, 51 
(1882)]. 

The Sirmur series of Jammu is similar to that of the Simla region, with the 
exception that the coal seams of the Siibathu stage are here more extensive, and 
are underlain by thick beds of ironstone [ R. R. Simpson : Memoirs, Geological 
Survey of India, Vol. XXXII, pt, 4 (1904)]. 

In the Murree hills nummulitic limestone and shales represent the Subathu 
stage, whilst the two upper stages (Dagshai and Kasauli) are represented by the- 
formation known as the Murree beds, the identity of part of which with the 
Kasauli stage has been proved by the occurrence in the Murree hills of fossil 
plants similar to those found in the Kasauli stage in the Simla region [ 0. Feist- 
mantel : Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XV, 51 (1882)]. Similar fossils 
have also been found in the valley of the Ravi [ H. B. Medlicott; Records, Geol¬ 
ogical Survey of India, Vol, IX, 52 (1876)], which thus servois as a connecting 
link between the Murree and Simla regions. 

Age of the series. —The whole of the Sirmur series appears to be one perfectly 
continuous and conformable group of deposits, no unconformity having been 
recognized from the Subathu stage up into the Dagshai stage and thence from 
that into the Kasauli stage. The evidence afforded by fossils enables us to 
correlate the Subathu stage with the Lutetian stage of the Eocene of Plurope 
[ D’Archiac and Hainie: Grouse nummulitigue de V Indc] and the Kasauli and 
Dagshai stages mainly Avith the Lower Miocene. 

Its easter^b development.' —It has already been pointed out that, to the east of 
the Jumna, the Sirmur series is only known to occur in one area. To the east of 
the debouchure of tlie Ganges and along the inner boundary of the Siwalik series, 
there is found a most complicated group of beds, amongst which the typical beds 
of the Subathu stage have been recognised not only by their lithological characters 
but also by their fossils [ C. S. Middlemiss : Records, Geological Survey of India. 
Vol. XX, 33 (1887), Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, pt. 2 
(1890)]. 

Relation of Sirmur series to older /-ocA;.?.—Where the Sirmur series has been 
found in contact with older beds, the junction between the two has always been 
found to be either a faulted or an unconformable one. Nevertheless, from a 
tectonic point of view, this series is more neaily associated with tlie old, frequently 
metamorphosed, beds of the central zone of unfossiliferous sediments, amongst 
which its component members have been intimately infolded, than with the 
younger Siwalik series, and it extends beyond the strictly Sub-Himalayan hills 
into the ranges of the Lesser Himalaya, whilst, except in the western parts of the 
Himalayan area, it is marked off from the Siwalik series by the sharp line of the 
“ main boundary In all except its purely structural relations, however, it 
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•differs widely in every respect troin the old iinfossiliierous iwks of the Himalayan 
zone. 

Tai- Beimes and Himalayan Gondwanas. 

Before passing on to deal with the component parts of this latter zone, we 
must refer briefly to certain pre-Sirmiir beds which are, from a stratigraphical 
point of view, more nearly related to this younger series than to the members 
of the older Himalayan zone. These include a small patch of beds immediately 
underlying the Suliathu stage in western Garhwal to the east of the Ganges, and 
certain coal bearing beds found along the southern foot of the Himalaya to the 
east of the Nepal Terai. The first of theae is known as the “ Tal series”, and the 
latter comprise a small fragment of the well-known Gondwana system of Penin¬ 
sular 1 ndia. 

Tal series {Plate XJJI ).—The Tal series was first noticed by Mr. H. B. 
Medlit;ott in the valleys of the I'al and Bcdasni rivers, affluents of the Ganges in 
western Garhwal [ Memoirs, Geologiml Survey of India, V"oL III, pt. 2, 69 (1864) ], 
and was 8ul»seqiientiy traced for some distance in an easterly direction by Mr. 

0. S. Middleiniss [ Bectrrds, Geological Survey of India^ Vol. XX, 33 (1887) ]. 

It comprises tw'o subdivisions : a lower composed of sandstone, some conglomerate 
and a black carbonaceous shale containing plant remains, and an upper, indigo- 
coloured, cah'areous grit, at times becoming a sandy limestone, full of broken 
marine fossils. On normal sections, this series lies immediately below the 
riummiilitic beds of the Siibathu stage, and is therefore older, whilst the fossils, 
which are unfortunately too badly preserved for complete determination, indi- - 
cate that it might possibly be referable f o some part of the Jurassic system or 
at least to some member of the Mesozoic group of Europe. It is to be hoped, 

however, that fossils in a better state of preservation may yet be found in this 

area, and thus enable us to ascertain the exact age of this series, which is unique 
in comprising the only fossiliferous marine beds of j)re-Tertiary age known to 
oicur in (‘lose association with the unfossiliferous series of the Himalayan zone. 

Gondwanas in the Eastern Hinmlaya- Along the southern foot of the Eastern 
Himalaya, from the Balasan river, which debouches at a few miles to the east of 

the Nepal frontier, up to the Dikrang river in the Dafla hills on the Assam border, 

a band of highly cinshed coal-bearing rocks has been found, first by Lientenant- 
Golonel Godwin-Austen [Jaurn. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. XLIV, pt. 2, 35 (1875)] 
in the extreme east, and subsequently 1)}' Mr. F. K. Mallet {Memoirs, Geological 
Survey of India. Vol. XI, 14 (1875)] in the Darjeeling Terai and the Duars, by 
Mr. G. -E. Pilgrim f Records. Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXIV, 24 (1906)] 
in the foot-hills of Bhutan, liy Mr. T. D. LaToiiehe [ Records, Geological Survey of 
Jmlia, Vol. XVIIT, 122 (ISSfd ] iu the Aka hills and by Dr. J. Coggiii Brown in 
the Dihang valley [Records, Geohgical Smwey of 1 ndia, Vol. XLII, 231 (1912) ]. The 
rocks of this series consist of sandstone, shale and coal, which, owing to the 
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intense crusliing to which they have been subjected during the building up of the" 
Himalaya, have been locally changed to quartzites, slates and carbonaceous schists. 
The coal beds, being the softest, have suffered most, and have been rendered so 
friable that they crumble into powder with the least handling ; at tlic same time 
what Avere once probably continuous beds liave been squeezed out into lenticular 
patches; these characteristics detract largely from the economic value of the 
coal-seams, and have rendered futile all attempts at mining enterprise. A num¬ 
ber of fossils have been found in these rocks in the Daijeeling area and include 
such Avell-known genera as VeHebraria and Glossopteris [ F. II. Mallet: Memoirs, 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. XI, W (1875) J, plants eminently characteristic 
of the coal-measures of Bengal. On the wdiole, the fossils, as well as the 
lithological characters of the rocks in wliich they occur, offer conclusive proof 
that these .Himalayan beds represent tJie Dainuda series of the Lower Oondwana 
system. Jhe iinportaiice and interest ol this group of beds are obvious, since 
they afford evidence of the north-easterly extension of the old Oondwana conti¬ 
nent. Dr. J. Coggin Brown has described an association of basalts, with these 
Gondwanas in the Abor hills [ Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol, XLll,, 
241-214 (1912)]. 

Distribution of the Gondwanas. —How far this belt of Damuda rocks is con¬ 
tinuous along the foot of the Eastern Himalaya, it is at present impossible to say ; 
but since it has been met with at most points at which the lower hills have been 
visited between the eastern frontier of Nepal and the Dikrang river, it is highly 
probable that its continuity is practically uninterrupted, whilst it may not 
improbably extend still further towards the east. The whole of the Eastern 
Himalaya, bow'ever, from the Sankosh river to the gorge of the Brahmaputra, is 
practically a terra incognita, in which much work of absorbing interest still remains 
for the geographer as Avell as for the geologist. Towards the west also these beds 
may possibly extend into Nepal, but of this there is no evidence. The only part 
of the country regarding which we have any information is the strip bordering 
the road to Katmandu, along which Mr. Medlicott found the Siwalik series well 
developed, but could not definitel}' identify any part of the section seen by him 
as being of Gondwana age [Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. VIII, 93 
(1875) J. No trace of the. latter system has been found anyAvhere along the foot 
of the Himalaya to the west of Nepal, the only other extia-peninsular area in 
which plant-beds of Gondwana age have been identified being the valley of Kashmir 
(see below, p. 316). 
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CHAPTER 32. 


THE HIMALAYAN ZONE. 

Dutnhntion and mhdivision,---Th.^. next great group of rocks, which occupies 
wfiat is known as the Himrilayan zone, forms the bulk of the ranges constituting 
the Himalaya proper, and stretches from end to end of this mountain chain. 
To visitors to the hill stations it is the most familiar, yet at the sarne time t^e 
least understood, of all the Himalayan rock-groups and its classiftcation still 
constitutes the greatest and most insoluble of all problems of Himalayan geology. 
It falls broadly into two subdivisions, (1) metamorphics, composed of granite 
gneiss and crystalline schists and (2) a series of fragmental rocks of undoubtedly 
sedimentary origin, such as slates, quartzites, conglomerates and limestones, 
which, although frequently, to all appearance, eminently suited for the preserva¬ 
tion of fossils, have not yet yielded to the most careful and repeated search a 


single trace of any undoubted organic remains. 

The absence of fossils throughout the Himalayan zone renders it impossible 
to correlate, with any degree of certainty, the various rocks of one area with 
those of another, since all attempts at such correlation can be based only on the 
individual peculiarities of the rocks themselves, that is to say, on their lithological 
characters, a method which, in the case of stratified rocks of undoubted sedi¬ 
mentary origin, is always more or less unreliable and not infrequently misleading, 
especially in areas in which disturbance and metamorphism are so pronounced 
as in the central zone of the Himalaya. The result of this is that, with rare 
exceptions, it has been impossible to recognise with certainty the lithological 
elements of one area in those of another, and a la^ge number of apparently 
independent rock-groups have consequently been established, each under a purely 
local name, thus giving rise to a confusing variety of vsubdivisions, no two of which 
can be definitely correlated the one with the other. Of these the best known 
are. the “ Simla slates ” and “ Carbonaceous system ” in the Simla hills and 
Mussoorie, the “ Jaunsar system” in Jaunsar-Bawar, the ‘Purple slates , 
ban limestone ” and “ Vaikrita system ” of Garhwal and Kiimaun, the “ Baxa ” 
and “ Haling ” series in the Darjeeling Himalaya and the slates and schists of the 
Miju ranges between North-Eastern Assam and Tibet. 


Granite and Crystalline Schists. 

Cryskdline belt . — In striking contrast with the amount of detailed attention 
that has been paid to the unfossiliferous sediments of the Himalayan zone, the 
metamorphosed schists and other crystalline rocks have, with one exception, 
been most strangely neglected. This has no doubt been largely due to the fact 
that the crystalline rocks, as a rule, lie in that , no man s land between the 
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•sedimentary Himalayan systems and the fossiliferous becb of the Tibetan zone, 
and have thus, owing to lack of time and opportunity, failed to receive attention 
at the hands of the respective investigators of these two belts of rocks. 

(Imissose The one exception referred to is that of the gueissose 

granite of the Himalaya, which was most exhaustively studied by the late Lieute¬ 
nant-General C, A, McMahon, whose work is a monument of patient investigation 
and a brilliant example of the great assistance that can be rendered by a non- 
professional worker in the field of Indian geological research. Of the many 
valuable results of General McMahon’s work, the most important of all was the 
conclusive proof of the intrusive origin of the granite, which had hitherto been 
regarded as a metamorphic rock of prol^ably sedimentary origin, and, under 
the name of the “ central gneiss ”, [ F. Stoliczka : Meyno-irs, Geological Survey of 
India, Vol. V (1866)] had been described as the oldest of all Himalayan rocks, 
whereas he was able to show that it was in reality one of the youngest members 
of the Himalayan and Tibetan zones, into which it had been intruded, and with 
which it had been intimately infolded, whilst to it is due much of the metamor- 
pliisin of the rocks amongst which it occurs. 

jige of the -The period at which the intrusion of the Himalayan 

granite took place is not definitely known, but is usually regarded as approxi¬ 
mately coincident with the disturbances to wdiich the origin of the Himalaya is 
ascribed and which occurred towards the end of the Eocene division of the Ter¬ 
tiary period. 

Pre-Carboniferous granite of Spiti ami Kashmir. — Fragments of granite have 
been found among the pebbles of the conglomerates in the old “ Panjal ” rocks 
of Kashmir and in the Killing system ” in Spiti; it is therefore evident that 
granite must have formed part of tlie land surface from which the materials 
that make up these beds were derived and must consequently have been older 
than Carboniferous. It will be seen subsequently that at this period the 
Himalaya did not exist and this old granite must therefore be excluded from 

the term “Himalayan”. 

Other uramtes. -Three other granites are found in the Himalayan region. 
‘The best known of these is characterised by the presence of biotite (black mica) 
and the absence of the mineral hornblende. It forms almost all the high peaks 
of the great Himalayan range and is the form commonly understood by the term 
“Himalayan granite”. Associated with it is another granite characterised by 
the presence of black tourmaline (schorl), plagioclase felspar and beryl; this rock 
occurs in the form of bands intruded into the biotite-granite and is therefore 
younger than the latter; the difference in age between the two, ► however, is 
probably not great, the tourmaline-granite being perhaps merely the residual 
portion of the magma which still remained molten after the separation of the 
biotite-granite, in which case they may he "regarded as merely representing two 
stages of a single phase of intrusion. 
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"I'Jie reniaitiing graiii'le ditlers markedly in mineralogical cliaracters from- 
both of tlie foregoing and is especially characterised by the f)resence ot horiil>lende 
and sphene. It was found to be comirion in the valleys of the Brahmaputra and 
Kyi (,'hu in the neighljourbood of Lhasa [ H. H. bfayden: Memoirs, GeoloificaT 
Survei/ oj India, V^ol. XXXVT, pt. 2 (1907)] and has also been noticed in the 
Upper Indus valley in Ladakh, in Astor, in (lilgit [ C. A. McMahon; Qnarterlif 
Joxirmd, Geohgical Somety, Vol. .LVl, 340 (1900)] and again in the Tfiiidu Kush in 
Afghanistan. In Tibet it was legardcid as possibly a foriii of the coiumon biotite- 
granite of tlie Himalaya modified by the absorption of lime from the rocks into 
which it had been intruded ; but the type has now been found to })ersist over 
such a w ide area that this explanation of its origin seems hardly satisfactory, 
nnd it should perliaps be regarded as a definite petrological type. The age of the 
hornblende-granite is not known with certainty ; it has been shown by (leneral’ 
McMalion to be older tlian the typical liiotite-granite. and was found in Tibet 
to l)e either later Cretaceous or post-Cretaceons. 1'here is, therefoj'e. no great 
difference in age between these granites and all three may possibly have been 
derived, b}' a process of differentiation, from the same magma, the hornblende- 
granite solidifying first, the biotite-granite next, and the tourrnaline-granite last 
of all. The result of this is that each of the two older is penetrated by veins of 
the younger. 

Extension of the biotite-granite.~lt has already been pointed out {supra, 
p. 289) that the axis of the great Himalayan range, the line of higliest peaks, lies 
on a contmuons zone of granite and associated crystalline rocks : this belt extends 
for some distance on either side of the axis and separates the old Hirnalavan 
sedimentary systems from the Tibetan zone to the north, at the same time 
sending out rainifications in all directions into both. Thus the gi'anite extends* 
down into Cliamba on the west, to the Chaur peak between Simla and Mussooiie, 
far south into Nepal, Darjeeling and the Chunihi valley, and probably composes 
much of the. mountains of Bhutan and the unknown regions further to the east. 

yafurr and origin of the crystallim schists and their dislribiaion.~T\\e associa¬ 
ted crystalline rocks can, to a certain extent, be proved to ])e merely the 
metamorphosed representatives of the adjacent sedimentary systenrs. This is 
especially the case in the western part of the Himalayan belt, as, for instance, 
in the valley of tlie 8utlej in Kanawar, where the kyanite-scliists and garnetiferous 
mic«-schists bordering on the fossiliferous system of the Tibetan zone are seen 
to pass liorizontally into comparatively unaltered beds which belong structuraliv 
to the Haimanta system [ H. H. Hayden: Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. XXXVl, pt. I, 9 (1904) ] (see below, p. 301). 

Further to the east, in Kumaun and Oarhwal, a schistose series has been 
described under the name of the Vaikrita system [ 0 . L. Griesbach : Memoirs, 
Geological Sim>ey of Mia, Vul. XXlll, 41, 150 (1891)] part of which is probably 
of similar origin. Still further eastwards, in Northern Sikkim and, the Assam 
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Himalaya, this relationship between the granite and contiguous sedimentary beds 
is still traceable, but such nietamorphism as can be asciibed with cerbiinty to the 
granite extends but a short distance out from the intrusive masses of this rock, 
.and we are not justified in assuming that such rocks as compose the crystallim* 
complex of the Upper TTsta valley are the result of a single effort of contact-meta- 
niorphism. These include such types as pyroxene-gi:anulite, graphitic biotite- 
gneiss and spinel-bearing crystalline limestone, all of which o(;cur in the valley 
of the La-Ohen river in Sikkim [ H. H. Hayden ; Mmioira, (reohgical Stirvey of 
India, Vol. XXXVI, pt. 2 (1907) ], whilst pyroxene-gneisses have also l)een 
found by Hr. L. L. Permor in the neighbourhood of the Pindari glacier in the 
Almora district of Kumaun [ ibid. ] and presumably, therefore, amongst the i-ocks 
-constituting the Vaikrita system. 

Between these two areas, crystalline limest/one and other metaniorphic rocks 
are known to occur in the valley of Nepal [ H. B. Medlicott: Recmds, Geological 
.Survey of Irulia, Vol. VIll, 9b (1875) ] and may possibly be tiie representatives 
•of the rocks of the La-Chen valley in Sikkim. Crystalline limestones have also 
been brought bv Mr. Claude White from Bhutan. 

Origin and relationships of the crystalline schists .—Thus we may regard the 
•crystalline belt as composed of three elements, viz., intrusive granite, metamor-- 
pliic schists due probably to the action of the granite on the rocks into which it 
has been intruded and which it has partially absorbed, and, lastly, a. series of old 
gneisses, schists, granulites and crystalline limestones, of which the advanced 
state of metamorphism cannot be attributed merely to the Himalayan granite. 
These latter rocks, in fact, bear a marked resemblance to certain Peninsular types 
which are found in Madras, Burma, Ceylon, tlie (kmtral l^rovinces [ the pyroxene- 
gneiss found by Dr. Fermor near the Pindari glacier is said to be indistinguishable 
from similar rocks from the Central Provinces ] and Rajpntana, and which are 
referred to the Archaean, the oldest of all the Indian rock-groups. Far to the 

west, in North-Eastern Afghanistan, the 8iah Xoh and the mountain ranges to 
the south and west of Kabul are either completely formed of similar types or have 
a foundation of these old rocks upon which younger fossiliferous l>eds have 
been unconformably deposited. In the intermediate areas crystalline schists are 
found in Hazara [ C. S. Middlemiss : Memoirs, Geoktgiml Sw'ijey of India, Vol. 
XXVI, 4b (1896)], Gilgit and Kashmir [ R. Lydekker: Memoirs. Geologvcxd Sur¬ 
vey of India, Vol. XXH, 265 (1883) ] and, though in part merely altered repre¬ 
sentatives of sedimentary beds, probably also include members of the Archaean 
gi'oup. * 

Thus it is difficult to escape from the conclusion that the axis of the Hima¬ 
layan chain and of the associated ranges to the west is in part made up of true 
representatives of the oldest known group of rocks, and that these are merely the 
northerly extension of the similar rocks of the Indion Peninsula. 
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Sbdimentaky Systems. 

Sedimentary rocks of the f/imdlayan zone. —TLxouglioufc the whole of the 
Himalaya the crystalline axis is always separated by a belt of unfossihferous sedi¬ 
mentary deposits from tlie band of Siib-Himalayan rocks which skirts the outer 
foot of the mountains. On the west, in Kangra district, in the Simla hills, and 
thence as far as tlie Nepal frontier, this belt occupies the greater part of the 
Lesser Himalayan ranges; to the east of Nepal, however, the crystalline rocks 
approach nearer to tlie plains and the width of the sedimentary belt is reduced 
(Plate XXXVIII). In the western areas it consists, as already pointed out, of 
a number of apparently unrelated groups denoted by local names, such as the 
“ Jaimsar system ”, ‘‘ Carbonaceous system ”, “ Deoban limestone ”, “ Purple slate 
and breccia series” and the ‘‘Massive limestone”. In the east its component 
members are known as the “ Haling ” and the “ Baxa ” series, respectively. 

Geobyy of Simh hills. —During recent years a detailed examimition, which 
is still in progress, has been made of the Simla neighbourhood by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim, 
and Messrs. W. D. West and J. B, Auden. The region is a highly complicated and 
difficult one on account of the great number of formations present, their usually 
unfoasiliferous character and the way in which they are thrust over one another. 
The results of Messrs. Pilgrim and West s work up till 1927 are embodied in a memoir 
“ The Structure and Correlation of the Simla Rocks ” [ Memoirs, Geological Survey 
of India, Vol. IjHI (1928)] and ceitain subsequent modifications liave been noted 
in the General Reports of the Geological Survey of India for 1928 [Records, Geol¬ 
ogical Survey of India, Vol, LXII, 164-168] and 1930 [Records, Geological' 
Survey of India, Vol. LXV, 125-132.]. Tlie following classification, Avhich 
may be subject to alterations as the investigation progresses, has been prov¬ 
isionally adopted, with suggested correlations with Hazara and Kaslimir. 


Dagshai series 
Svibiithu series 


Krol series 


Krol saudatone 


lafra-Krol beds 


Blaiui limestone 


Blaini conglomerate 


I 


Purple sandstones and clays . . . Lower Miocene. 

Shales, limestones, carbonaceous beds. Middle Eocene. 
Basal pisolitic laterite. 

Unconformity. 

1. xMassive blue limestone ( (infra-Trias and 

2. Red shale . . Panjal Trap). 


L .3. Limestone and shale 


Permo-Carboniferous. 


r Upper Tanawal 

Slates with beds of-< 
quartzitic grit. [_Agglomeratic Slate . 

Pink magnesian 
limestone. 

Slates with glacial (Talchir and Tanakki 
boulders. boulder-beds). 

Unconformity. 


>Upper Carboniferous 
and Lower Gond- 
wana. 


<8L 
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Deoban luiaestone . . 

Jauixsai series . . Slates, with pebbly (Lower Taiiawal) 

quartzites. 

Simla slates . . . Slates, with Kakarhatti (Attock and Dogra Slates). 

and Naldera lime¬ 
stones. 


Devouiau ? 


i Cambrian and 
Pre-Oambriau. 


J utogh series 


? Chail facies . 
Jutogh facies 


^(Salkhala series). 


Pre-Cambrian. 


Overthrusting and metarmrphism.~-'Jl\^ Jutogh series are moderately meta¬ 
morphosed rocks, disposed in several ifat recumbent folds of great ampUtude. 
The intrusion of the Chor granite into them has produced a slight local increase 
in metamorpliism, and tliis metamorphism is clearly subsequent to the recumbent 
folding. Metamorphism and folding are thought to be Archseau in age, and have 
nothing to do with the much later overthrusting, which is almost certainly 
post-Eocene. At Simla they are overthrust on the Chail, Jaunsar, Simla and 
Blaini series, there being at least three large “ slides ” in the district. Another 
thrust has brought Simla slates, Blaini beds, Infra-Krol sandstone and Krol 
rocks over Tertiaries and their floor of Simla slates. 

Great difficulties in correlation are introduced by the varying stages of 
metamorphism to which the formations have attained before the overthrusting 
took place. Thus in the Simla hills the Chail series is very different in character 
from the Jutogh series, from which it is separated by an overthrust, while in 
Hazara their supposed equivalents are so intimately associated that they cannot 
be separated. It is suggested that in the Simla hills these two units are the 
same in age, but were originally deposited in distant areas, and while in situ 
acquired different degrees of metamorphism, being subsequently brought into 
juxtaposition by overthrusting. The Blaini beds again become schistose, and 
the boulders crushed and flattened, so much so that they would hardly have been 
recognised as Blaini if they had not been traced continuously; the highly banded 
slates, with true cleavage, of the Jaunsars, the Blaini and the Infra-Erol can 
hardly be distinguished from each other after they have been metamor¬ 
phosed. 

Jutogh senes and Simla slates .—The Jutogh .series is made up of a thick 
succession of quartzite and schist, knowm as the Boileauganj series in the Simla 
area, where it forms the greater part of Jakko above the Mall and underlies 
most of the town. There are also mica-schists and limestones. Associated 
with these are beds of black carbonaceous schist, which owing to* its colour 
has often been mistaken for coal, and has led to vain expectations of the di.s- 
covery of this mineral in Simla on the hill-side above the Ladies’ Mile. 

The Simla slates underlie the Jutogh series at Simla, though in reahty they are 
believed to be younger; they are well exposed throughout the ridges and valleys 
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to tlie east of Simla, and are seen all along the road from Sanjaiili Bazar, to 
Mashobra, as well as on the outer slope of Elysium Hill and the spurs below the 
Mall on the north-eastern side of Jakko. 

Blami boulder-bed and limestone. —Above the Simla slates, and probably in 
its natural superposition, is the Blaini boulder-bed and hmestone. This is the‘ 
most roaclily recognised member of the succession and has served as a means 
of correlating various exposures in widely separated areas throughout the Lesser 
Himalayan ranges. It (‘onsiste essentially of a bed of slate—presumably ori¬ 
ginally deposited as a fine mud or silt'—through which are scattered sometimes 
pebbles of white quartz, sometimes large boulders of quartzite and other rocks. 
The large size of these boulders and the fine-grained nature of the matrix in which 
they lie has led to a comparison of the Blaini “ boulder-slate ” with the till ” 
or “ lioidder-clay ”, a characteristic deposit among the Pleistocene glacial beds 
of Europe, and which was formed by the instrumentality of glaciers and floating 
ice during the Glreat Ice Age, a supposition which is strengthened by the occas¬ 
ional presence of scratciies on the boulders, similar to those produced by the press¬ 
ure of ico-grijiped rocks upon each other. The limestone i,s thin and typically 
pink or buff in colour, but sometimes blue. A small outcrop of the limestone 
occurs at Simla, immediately opposite the gateway of “ Snowdon ”, but the 
best exposures of it and the boulder-slate aie on Summer Hill, a mile and a 
quarter north of Viceregal Lodge. 

Age and coirAalion of the Blaini series.-Vie thus see that the unfossiliferous 
sedimentary belt is composed of a patchwork of more or less isolated groups 
of beds, no two of which can yet, wdth absolute certainty, be identified one with the 
other. For tlie most part they consist of perfectly ordinary sediments such as 
have been formed at all times during the earth’s history, at least since its surface 
was divisible into land and water, and are still forming round the coasts and in 
the seas of the present day. Consequently, so far as these deposits are concerned, 
correlation depends on the manner of association of the respective deposits; 
thus, quartzices overlain by carbonaceous shales and limestones in one area are 
correlated with a similar sequence in another. This method of correlation by 
lithological characters is unfortunately open to many objections and cannot 
be relied on except over very limited areas. Where, however, a peculiar and 
uncommon form of deposit occurs in two neighbouring areas, we are on safer 
ground in correlating the one with the other, and it is chiefly this method 
that has been employed throughout the Himalayan unfossiliferous belt. 
The Blaini boulder-slate is generally admitted to be of glacial origin [T. H. 
Holland: Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVII, 129 (I908)J, and as 
boulder-beds of tliis character, now knowm as “ tiUites ”, are by no means of 
common occurrence, but have been formed under verj^ special conditions 
which are knowm to have recurred only at rare intervals in the history of the 
earth, the Blaini rock has been regarded as the key to the sidution of the 
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mutual relationships of the respective members of the sedimentary rocks of the 
Himalayan zone and, with the exception of the supposed boulder-slate of the 
Jauusar system, all similar beds in this belt have been referred to the Blaini 
series. Nor has this procedure been restricted to the rocks of the Lesser Hima¬ 
laya ; it has been extended to certain supposed boulder-beds found in Spiti, 
in the Panjal system in Kashmir, in the Infra-Trias of .Hazara and even so far 
afield as Chitral. All these have, by one observer or the other, been referred 
to the Blaini horizon, and this again has been correlated with the well-known 
Talchir boulder-bed, which is of undoubted glacial origin and which occurs below 
fossiliferous deposits of known age in the Salt Kange and at the base of the 
Gondwana system of Peninsidar India. The Blaini boulde.''-slate and its supposed 
represen^'atives in other parts of the Himalaya have, therefore, all been referred 
to the Talchir horizon, that is to say, to about the Upper Carbomferous epoch 
of the ihiropean geological time-scale. This method of endeavouring to fix 
the age of the Blaini I\ouider-slate and its supposed representatives is a perfectly 
legitimate one, and the conclusions arrived at have been accepted as oflering a 
probable solution. The\wide distribution of the Talchir tillite, which has been 
identified both in Australia and South Africa, would justify its extension to the 
Simla area, but it must be remembered that in all other areas it is found asso¬ 
ciated with fossiliferous rocks of known age, and it is therefore difficult to accoimt 
for the absence of fossils in the Blaini series ; this might no doubt be attributed 
to the di.sturbance and crushing to which the Himalayan group as a whole has 
been subjected, were it not for the fact that beds no less crushed and altered 
have been found in other areas to retain their fossils in a recognisable state, 
whereas the rocks of the Himalayan zone, although often appareutly eminently 
suited for the preservation of fossils, have not yielded so -much as a trace of any 
structure that can be definitely pronounced to be of organic origin, much less 
any recognisable fossils. 

With regard to the series older than the Blaini boulder-bed, it has already 
been pointed out p. 291) that* rocks exactly resembling Archfean 

and other pre-Cambrian types of the Indian Perdnsula and Burma have been 
found in Sikkim, Kumaun and Afghanistan, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that they would also be discovered in the intermediate areas; furthermore, the 
Doling series of Sikldm and the metamorpbic and crystalline rocks of the Miju 
ranges at the extreme easteni end of the Himalaya have also been referred to 
well-known Peninsular types [J. M. Maclaren : Records, Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. XXXI, 181 (1904)] and we are thus led to correlate the older Himalayan 
groups with the old unfossiliferous and metamorphic beds comprised in the 
Arch®an and Purana groups [see table showing classification of Himalayan 
systems, supra, p. 278] of the extra-Himalayan areas, which include such systems 
as the Vindhyans, Ciiddapahs, Dharwars and that embracing the old gneissose 
rocks of Rsjputana, the Central Provinces, Madras and Burma and so to regard 
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tilis uufossihfeiouH belt as a northerly extension of what has been one of the most 
permanent, as it is one of the oldest, continental areas of the globe. 

The Tethys.—Thc, presence, immediately to the north of this zone, of an ex¬ 
tensive series of fossiliferoiis marine sediments, further points to the conclusiori 
that here lay the southern shores of the Tethys, the sea which extended over 
most of Asia during Palaeozoic and Mesozoic times. Its old littoral deposits 
can still be traced among the beds of tlie Tibetan zone and prove that nurch of the 
present Himalaya was a land surface even in early Cambrian times (see below, 
p. 336); and the unconformities and overlaps found at various horizons in the 
Palaeozoic systems are indications of the vicissitudes through which this part of 
the ancient continent has passed. 

Daliny and Baxa series. —In the eastern Himalaya, the unfossiliferous rocks are re¬ 
presented by the Daling and Baxa series. The former consists of green and grey 
silky slate, quartzite and, occasionally, beds of hornblende-schist, d'hese beds 
are much cruslied and contorted, and frequently contain small deposits of copper- 
ore, which have long been mined in primitive fashion by the natives of the 
Darjeeling district. The series occupies the lower hills between the crystallme 
rocks of Darjeeling and the Damudas of the foot-hills (Plate XXXVIII, fig. 3), 
and extends up along the Tista valley into Sikkim ; thence it runs eastwards into 
Bhutan and continues through the unknown ranges on the north of Assam. 
[P. R. Mallet: Memoirs, Geological Survey of India., Vol. XI, 39 (1876) ; P. N. Bose : 
Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, 217 (1891) ; T. D. La Touche: 
op. cit., Vol. XVIII, 123 (1885); J. M. Maclaren : op. ck., Vol. XXXI, 181-186 
(1904); G.E. Pilgrim: op. cit.,Yo]. XXXIV, 25-29 (1900); J. Coggin Brown: 
op. cit., Vol. XLIl, 246-261 (1912),] 

In the foot-hills of Bhutan another set of rocks, composed chiefly of 
dolomitic limeatoue and quartzite and known as the Baxa series, from 
the hill-station of Baxa, is found between the Damudas and the Dalings. 
hieitlier of these series has yielded any fossils, nor have they any special litho¬ 
logical features in common with individual members of the subdivisions into 
which the unfossiliferous rocks of other parts of the Himalaya have been grouped. 
Like these latter, however, they are now referred to the pre-Cambrian systems 
of the Indian Peninsula, of which they probably constitute merely an outhdng 
portion. The metalliferous Dalings in some respects resemble the DharwSrs 
whilst the rocks of the Baxa series may find their nearest analogues among the 
members of the Cuddapah system. 

Both the Daling and the Baxa series alway.s appear to overlie the crushed 
representatives of the DSinuda series and also the beds of the Sub-Himalayan 
zone, wdiich fringe the southern mountain-foot. For this reason they were 
formerly regarded as possibly younger than the Damudas, but we now know that 
one of the most persistent features of the tectonic geology of the Sub-Himalayan 
zone is the manner in which the younger formations appear to dip below and 
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underlie tlie older beds in the higher hills, a feature which we have seen to be 
due to recumbent folds and reversed faults ; and when we find that each higher 
member is more metamorphosed and more crushed than that below, we may safely 
assume that the apparent sequence rs the reverse of the true one and that, as 
in the case of the Tal series and associated rocks in western Garhwal, the Baling 
is in reality older than the Baxa series and the latter older than the DS-mudas. 
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CHAPI’ER 33 

^rUE TIBETAN ZONE. 

The most northerly of the three zones of the Himalaya embraces not only 
the northern part of this mountain range, but extends far into Tibet and com¬ 
prises one of the most complete representations of the geological record to be 
found in the world, ranging, as it does, from almost the earliest period of which 
there have yet been obtained any unequivocal organic remains down to the 
Tertiary epoch. Between these extreme limits not a single period remains un- 
re presenter!, for, although there may be local gaps in one area, these are bridged 
over in another ; and as a book may be restored in its entirety from a number 
of incomplete copies, so tlu^ geological record may, with the exception of a few 
pages at the beginning and a few' at the end, be pieced together from the editions 
lying open in tiie mountains of Kuniaun, Spiti and Kashmir. 

Distnbnlion of the zone. —Throughout the Himalaya, this northern, or 
Tibetan, zone is met with almost everywhere immediately behind the crystalline 
axis—the line of the high peaks—of the great Himalayan range. It embraces 
the Ladakh and Zangskarf ranges with their intervening troughs, and extends 
far to the north, probably at least to the great lake bavsin of Tibet and possibly 
as far as the Kunlun range. It consists of a vast thickness—more than 20,000 
feet—of sediments almost entirely of marine origin and represented by such 
rocks as slate, sandstone, conglomerate and limestone. Along its southern border 
it is in contact with the Himalayan granite, which throws out branches rami¬ 
fying through and metamorphosing the component members of the sedimentary 
zone. 

Early stratigrapkical ivorh in the Himalaya. —Fossils had long been known 

to occur to the north of the great Hinuilayan range, the sacred “ saligram 
of the Hindus having been identified as an ammonite related to those found in 
the Jurassic beds of Europe, and as early as the year 1831, the presence of genera 
common in the European Pakeozoic and Mesozoic systems had been recorded 
in the Himalaya [Gleanings in Science, Voi. HI, 30 (1831.)]. No systematic 

work, however, was undertaken till some years later, when General Sir E. Strachey 

^ Saligram are ammonitef^ brought into India chioB^p from the Jurassic ahaleo of Kumaun, Ngari Khorsum and 
the \iplands of Tibet on the northern frontier of Nepal. They are to bo found in Hindu temples in India, and are also worn 
as charms. Among the Buddhists of Tibet they are also regarded ns having magical properties and ore used in certain 
mystio rites. Snrat Chandra Das also draws attention to the presence of fossils among the offerings to the gods in Densa- 
tilmonaatory near Sttinyo on the Brahmaputra \Jmn'my to Lham and Cental TibeUedxted by W* W. Rockhill, 299 (1901)]. 
Ill the Sedgwiok Museum, Cambridge, Dr. F. R. Cowjx'r Rotnl found certain fossils related to knowTi forms from the Jurassic 
Spiti shales* with two with Triassie affinities, obtained about 1822 from the “ Salagramxxii River near Mooktinath This 
appears to bo tho “ Sulgranees ” from which Dr. J. E. Grny^s type Bpeeiinens were obtained, and is a local name (Salagramma) 

I or the river Oandak, which rises in Nepal [ T. H. Holland; Rtcorda, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVII, pt. 3, 
138(1908)]. 

t Zangskar and Ngari Khorsum are s[>elt as Zaskar and Nari Khorsam in Pai-ts I to III of this book, and are so 
entered in the index. 
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visited the Kuniaun Himalaya ami Ngari Khorsnm * and laid the foundations of 
Himalayan stratigraphical geology. He was followed by Dr. F. Stoliczka, whose 
description and subdivision of the fossiliferous rocks of Spiti [Memoirs, GeoLogiccd 
Survey of India, Vol. V (1866)] — a valley lying to the north of Kulu — long served 
as the basis for the classification of the sedimentary rocks of the Tiljctan zone. 
Simultaneously the work of Lieutenant-Colonel Godwin-Austen [Quarterly Journal, 
Geological Society, Vols. XX (1864), XXI (1866), XXII (1866)] and of Verch^re 
[Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vols. XXXV (1866), XXXVl (1867)] proved 
the extension of this zone into Kashmir, and the subsequent surveys ofKumauh, 
Ngari Kliorsurn and Spiti by Mr. 0. L. C ries bach [Memoirs, Geologiml Survey of 
India, Vol. XXIIl (1891)] and of Kashmir by Mr. R. Lydekker [Memioirs, Geo¬ 
logical Swvey of India, Vol. XXII (1883)], both coiifirined and amplified the 
results of Stoliozka’s earlier traverses, whilst the publications of the Geological 
Survey Department bear witness to the amount of attention that the Tibetan 
zone has received in recent j^ears. [Pal. Indica, Ser. XV, Vols. 1 to VII ; New 
Series, Vol. 11, Mem. 2 ; Vol. IV, Mem. 3 ; Vol. V, Mems. 1-3 ; Vol. VI, Mems. 2 
and 4; Vol. XII; Vol. XVT. Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVL 
pts. 1-3]. Although much still remains to be done, and wo can hardly claim 
yet to have advanced beyond the threshold of Himalayan stratigraphical in¬ 
vestigation, nevertheless we have obtained sufficient evidence to reveal the strik¬ 
ing fact thpt, throughout almost the whole period covered by that branch of 
geology known as “ Historical Geology ’’— that is to say, that portion t*f the 
geological time-scale determined by the remains of living organisms — what is 
now the northern slope of the great Himalayan range lay beiieatli the waters of 
a sea, which extended over Tibet and stretched at one time to China and at 
another to the Mediterranean. Throughout almost the whole of this period, 
the sea-floor continued steadily to subside and thus rendered possible the deposi¬ 
tion on it of those thousands of feet of se-diments which have now been raised 
once more into dry land and form part of flie highest mountain range in the 
world. 

Correlation of the systems of the Tibetan zone with those of Europe. — This 
great series of fossiliferous sediments falls into a number of natural subdivisions 
which are not capable of exact adjustment to those of the European scale. Thus 
the clear line of division wKich is found in Europe between the Palseozoic and 
Mesozoic groups does not exist in the Himalaya, where beds of Permian age 
pass upwards by perfect gradation into others with Lower Triassic fo.ssils. There 
is no break in the continuity of the deposits, and it is consequently impossible 
to define exactly where Palaeozoic ends and Mesozoic begins. Similarly, a well- 
marked break in the Indian deposits may be bridged over by a perfectly conti¬ 
nuous sequence in the rocks of Europe, and it has now been found impracticable 

* Zangskar and Ngari Khorsom are spelt as Zaakar and Nan Khorsum in Parts I to III of this book, and are so entered 
in tlie index. 
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to apply to the one region the nomenclature of the other. Hence the natural 
groups of the Himalayan sequence must for the most part be recognised as indi¬ 
vidual units, characterised by names of their own and referable only approxi¬ 
mately to European equivalents. 

Classification of the dejposits of the 2'ibetan zone. —The most marked break 
in the Indian stratigraphical sequence occurs at the base of the Talchir boulder- 
bed, and this has been adopted by Sir Thomas Holland as a datum line for the 
classification of all the post-Purana rocks, the beds found below this break being 
included in his Dravidian group and those above it in the Aryan group^ 
[T. H. Holland; Trans. Min. and Oeol. Inst, of India, ^o\. I, 48 (1906)]. These two 
divisions are clearly marked off from one another in the Salt Eange and also in 
Kashmir, but there is some difficulty in demarcating them exactly in other parts 
of the Himalaya ; and in the present state of our knowledge of Himalayan strati¬ 
graphy, the dividing line between the two cannot be rigidly laid down. 

The following table shows the subdivisions recognised in the rocks of the 
Tibetan zone ;— 



System or subdivision. 

Approximate Europoftn 
equivalent* 


Kakewas of Kashmir ; Ossiferous Beds of Ngari Khorsvmi 
Stratigraphical break. 

Nummulitio limestone of Ngari Khorsum ; Indus Valley 

Tertiaries. 

Pleistocene. 


Tertiary. 



Kampa system 






Cretaceous. 

o 

« 

O 

FLYsim of Ngari KhorsuiiJ ; Chikkjm series ; Giumal 


SERIES. 



Sfiti siuLES ; .Jurassic of Southern Tibet. 

Jurassic. 

Kioto limestone. 







Trias. 


Lilano system. 


Kulino system. 



(in Kashmir) 

Zewan stage. 
Gangamopteris beds. 

Stratigraphical break. 
—Panjal volcanics. 

(in Spiti) 

Stratigraphical break 

(in Kumaun) 

Stratigraph¬ 
ical break. 

Permian. 


Fenestella shales. 

PO SERIES. I 



o 

Syrinoothyris 

1 Kanawar 

LiPAK { SYSTEM, 


Carboniferous. 

O 

3 

limestone. 

SERIES. J 



Muth system. 

Muth system. 

Devonian. 

A 

Upper Silurian. 
Lower Silurian. 




> 

Stratigraphical break. 

Silurian. 

a 

? Cambrian. 

IIaimanta system. 

Cambrian and Pro- 





Cambxian. 
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Tibetan Zone in Spiti and Kumaun (Plates XLlll, XLIV, XLV). 

HaimanUi system. 

Haimanta system.—'^h^ Haimaota system was the name given by Mr. L. 
Oriesbach [Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, VqI. XXIll (1891)] to a series 
of conglomerates, quartzites and slates found in the Kumaun and Garhwal 
Himalaya and immediately overlying the crystalline schists of the Vaikrita systtmu 
The passage frtjm the one system into the other is often quite gradual and no 
hard and fast line can be drawn between the two. This is no doubt due to the 
fact that the Vaiki'ita system consists partly of sedimentary beds which have been 
metamorphosed by the Himalayan granite and which are in all probability 
merely the altered reinesentatives of the lowest members of the Haimanta 
system (see above, p. 290). The greatest rlevelopment of this system is 
found in the Kumaun and Garhwal Himalaya, but it is also seen in the moun¬ 
tains to the north of Kulu, in Spiti and in Eahaul, In Spiti, the uppermost 
beds have yielded trilobites similar t:o those found in the rocks of the Caminian 
system in other parts of the world [H. H. Hayden: Mermirs, Geological Survey, 
of India, Vol. XXXyi, pt. 1 (1904)]. 

Math system. 

Coral limestone and conglomerate.—The beds of the Haimanta system are 
overlain by a group of beds named by Stoliczka the “ Muth series ”, In Kumaun 
and Garhwal the lowest member is a dark coral limestone with imperfect fossils, 
said to be of Ordovician age ; this subdivision is not found in Spiti, the slates 
with Cambrian trilobites being overlaiA unconformably by a conglomerate com¬ 
posed of pebbles of the imderlpng rocks. 

Red quartzite.—The next bed, both in the eastern and western sections, is 
a red quartzite, the colour of which i.s very persistent and serves as an unfailing 
guide to the recognition of this subdivision ; it contains no deterimTiable fossils, 
but is overlam by limestone with corals—-including the very characteristic species 
Hcdysites catenularia —^trilobites and brachiopods, such as occur in the Silurian 
rocks of Europe. 

Muth quartzite. — Above this is a remarkable band of white quartzite, which 
is a constant feature in Himalayan sections of this part of the fo.S8ilifeTOus series. 
It is known as the Muth quartzite, from the village of Muth in Spiti. At its 
base are some thin bands of darker quartzite containing a brachiopod [ Penta- 
merus (? ) oblongus ] probably identical with a species common in the upper part 
of the Gotblandian of Europe. No fossils have been found in the main mass 
of the quartzite, which may lie of either Gothlandian or Devonian age and probably 
represents a part of each system. 

In the Ordovician section the fauna shows affinities with American rather 
than with European forms, but in the Silurian this is the case only with the corals,, 

E 
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in the teiiiaiiider Europeaji aftinities prodominating [F. R. Cowper Reed: Pal, 
Indica, Se.r. XV, Vol. Xli, Mein. 2 (1912)]. 



Kandwdr system. 

Li'pak series: Syritigothyris limestone: Po series: Fenestella shales. —In parts of 
ypiti, but not in the more easterly sections of Kumaun and Garhwal, the 
Aluth quartzite passes up into a thick series of limestone and shale containing at 
the base fossils which are possibly of Devonian age, but in its upper beds (the 
Syringe thy rib’ liniestone) a rich fauna characteristic of the Lower Carboniferous 
(Mountain Limestone) of Europe. This is oveilain by about 2,000 feet of shale 
and quartzite containing two important fossiliferous horizons, the lower of which 
has yielded plant remains and the upper is characterised by great numbers of 
Bryotoa, amongst which the genus Fenestella is particularly common : this bed 
has consequently been named the “ Fenestella shales ” [H. H. Hayden : Mewmrs, 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVI, pt. 1 (1904-)]. It corresponds in age with 
the Middle Carboniferous of Europe but the fauna has a highly individual 
cliaract<!!r. These two groups of beds, the limestone series and the shale and 
quarlizito, have only been found completely developed in Kashmir, Spiti and 
Kanawar, being absent from Garhwal and Kumaun. The lower series is very 
well exposed in the valley of the Lipak river near Lio, a village on the right 
bauk of the Spiti river just above its confluence with the Sutlej; it has 
consequently been named the Lipak stiries, whilst the upper bed*, the shales and 
quartzites, are known as the “ Po series ”, after the village of Po in lower Spiti. 
For convenience of reference the two may be grouped together under the name 
“Kanawar system”. 

Break in continuity of deposits above the Kandwdr system. —The top of the 
Po series, which corresponds approximately with the end of the Carboniferous 
period in Europe, marks an important epoch in the stratigraphical history of the 
Spiti and Kumaun Himalaya. The shales and quartzites pass upwards into 
conglomerates composed of rolled boulders of limestone, slate, quartzite and 
granite derived from the erosion of the vaiious older rocks, such as the Po quartz¬ 
ites, Lipak limestones and members of the Haimanta system. It is thus clear 
that before the deposition of this conglomerate parts of the sea-floor, on which 
the older systems had been laid down, were raised up to form dry land, whicti 
then underwent erosion. Similar conditions prevailed throughout Garhwal and 
Kumaun and may have extended even further east, but the whole of the Nepal, 
Bhutan and Assam Himalaya is still imsurveyed and we know practically nothing 
of the geological conditions to the east of Kumaun. 

Dothak series in Tibet.—A group of beds, which has been described as the 
Dothak series [H. H. Hayden: Metnoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVI, 
pt. 2 (1907)], at the lower end of the Phari plain, may possibly cover a part of this 
])eiiod, whilst fossils of approximately the same age as those of the Fenestella 
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shales have been found in rolled boulders in the gorge of the Bubaiisiii in Assam 
[J. M. Maclaren : Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXI, ] 8(> (1904) ; 
0. Uiener i ibid, Vol. XXXtl, 189 (1906)J and thus afiord evidence of the presence 
of fossiliferous beds somewhere 4n the catchment area of that river, but their 
relations to such older and younger beds as may be present are coinpleteh' 
unknown. 

Absence of Kandwdr system from Kumaun - h\ the Kuniaun and Garhwal 
Himalaya, the whole of the Po series, as well as the Lipak series, is wanting, 
and the overljdng beds re.st usually on an eroded surface of the Muth rjuartzite 
or, more rarely, on the underlying limestone. In Spiti and Kanawar extensive 
erosion took place throughout the greater part of the area before tlie deposition 
of the conglomerate which occurs above the Po series, but at both the upper 
and lower ends of the Spiti valley, the Lipak series and the Po series have been 
preserved. 

Ruling system. 

The next overlying series was first observed in Spiti by Stoliczka, wLo named 
it the Kuiing series [Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. V, pt. 1 (1866)]. 
It consists of conglomerate at the base overlain by calcareous sandstone, which 
is covered in turn by a bed of black shale— about 150 feet tliick — known as 
the “ Productus shales” [Memoirs, Geological Survey of Mia, Vol. XXIII, 66 
(1891) ; XXXVI, pt. 1 (1904)] on account of the predominance in it of brachio- 
pods, which were originally referred to that genua. In Kumaun and Garhwal 
the presence of the conglomerate and overlying calcareous 8a,ndstone has not been 
recorded, but the Productus shales appear to lie directly on one or otl'.er horizon 
of the older system. s. The fossils of the Productus shales are numerous and well 
preserved, and this horizon, together with the underlying sandstone and conglo¬ 
merate, is regarded as approximately equivalent to the Permian system of 
Europe. 

Lilang system. 

The next overlying beds show a distinct change both in the character of the 
component rocks as well as in the fauna that they contain for whereas the predo¬ 
minant elements of the Kuiing system are shallow-water coastal deposits, .such 
as conglomerate, sandstone and shale, containing the remains of brachiopods 
the next group of beds consists chiefly of limestone, deposited for the most part- 
in deeper water beyond the reach of the sand and mud derived from the neigh¬ 
bouring land. The fauna, too, comprises chiefly ammonites, with only a com¬ 
paratively small percentage of brachiopods. The change, though rapid, is by 
no means abrupt ; marine conditions still prevailed, but the sea-bott(<m slowly 
subsided and what was formerly a comparatively shallow-water area now became 
deeper and further removed from the shore. There was no interruption of 
continuity of deposition on the sea-floor nor any sudden change in the character 
of the deposits. It is consequently impossible in the Himalaya to draw any 
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liard line between the top of the Palteozoic group and the base of the Mesozoic, 
Lhe passage fTom one to the other being perfectly gradual. The Productus 
shales T)a8s up into an alternating series of thin bands of shale interl)edded with 
equally thin bands ot impure limestone ; as the series is followed upwards, the 
calcareous element increases and tiie shale disappears and thence there extends 
to a vertical thickness of over 6,000 feet a perfectly uninterrupted group of 
deposits of which the pTedoininant rock is limestone, with subordinate bands of 
shale and sandstone. This vast series of inaiine sediments comprises represen¬ 
tatives of all tlie inembors of the Mesozoic group of Europe, which can be readily 
idcuitifted by means of the numerous ff)ssils that they contain. The most im- 
])ortRnt subdivision, both in point of thickness as well as of fossil contents, is the 
Lilang system, which is over 3,000 feet thick in Spiti and rather less in the Ku- 
raaini and (hirhwrd Himalaya. The base of this system is regarded as lying 
immediately above the Froductus shales and beneath a thin band of limestone 
known as the. Otoceras zone, so called from the prevailing genus of ammonite 
lound In it. I'he Otoceras zone shows an admixture of both Permian and 
'friassic features, and it is considered by M. P. Bonnet {Cmnftes B&ndus, Acad- 
mm des Somices, Paris, Vol. 170, No. 21, 1372-1374 (May 1920)], by com- 
j)arison with the similar occurrences in Armenia, that the beds with Pseudo^ 
woitoits grieshachi, between the Opiiiceras zone above and the Otoceras zone 
below, may be taken as the division between the Permian and the Trias. The 
lower beds of the Lilang system consist of thin bands of limestone and shale, 
{)as8ing uinvards into a tliick bed of nodular limestone. Part of this latter 
bed, together with a series of bands of limestone separated by thin i)arbiiigs of 
shale, represents tlie Muschelkalk of Europe, whilst the remainder of the Middle 
Ihias, the Ladinic stage of Europe, is represented by shale and limestone con¬ 
taining the chararteristic European fossil Daonella lomrneh. Above this, again, 
are representatives of the Caniic and Juvavic stages of the Upper 'lYias (for correla¬ 
tion sec below, p. 308). The best sections of the Trias are in Spiti; to the east 
its divisions, especially the Ladinic and the Carnic, dwdndle in thickness and the 
shales are replaced by thin pure limestones, poor in fossils. 

Kioto Ume^ton-e. 

From Spiti eastwards as faj’ as the western frontier of Nepal, the 
Zongskar range is usually capped by a great mass of limestone, over 2,000 feet 
in thickness, whicli is for tlie most paii unfossiliferous, but the uppermost 
beds contain u rich .Juraasic tauiiu, whilst those at the base contain bivalves 
{Megalodon and Dicerocardium) characteristic of the Upper Trias. The upper 
part w'as named by Stoliezka the “ Tagling limestone ” and the lower the “ Para 
limestone”, of which the Tagling was intended to represent the .Jurassic, and the 
Para the Triassic, part. Like most of the other Himalayan formations, however, 
this limestone muss canmA be subdivided according to the European scale ; it 
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is a well-characterised stratigraphical unit in which it is impossible to say where 
the Triassio part ends and the Jurassic begins. It is therefore necessary to 
have a single name for it, and originally in publications of the Geological Survey 
it was referred to as the “Grey limestone” [A. von Krafit ; Memoirs, Geological 
Survey of India, Vol. XXXTJ, pt. 3 (]9()2) ; C. Diener : Pal. Indica, Ser. XV, 
Vol. V, No. 3 (1908)] in which term was included the whole limestone mass betAveen 
the top of the Quartzite series of the 1 dlang system and the Ijase of the Spiti 
shales. Unfortunately the term “Grey limestone” had already been applied 
to a subdivision of the Nummulitic series in Ifazara [C. S. Middlemis.s : Memoirs, 
Geological Suroey of India, Vol. XXVI (1896)], and to employ it also for the lime¬ 
stone of Spiti and Kumaun would lead to confusion. Tlie latter might appro¬ 
priately be called the “ Kioto limestone ”, as it is well seen in the cliffs behind 
Kioto in upper Spiti. Of its two subdivisions the name Para stage is restrieteil 
to the beds containing Megalodon and latterly known as the “ Megalodon lime¬ 
stone ” [H. H. Hayden : Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVI, 
pt. 1 (1904); C. Diener: op. cit.\ whilst the Tagling stage includes all 
the rest. 

All the subordinate stages of the European Trias have been recognised by 
their fossils, but the perfect continuity from base to summit of the stratigraphical 
sequence of the Mesozoic group in the Himalaya, where a single mountain-side 
not infrequently affords a complete section fron) the Productus shales to the top 
of the Spiti shales, renders it impossible to define the exact liniite corresponding 
to those of the stages of the European Trias. The classification of the Hima¬ 
layan sequence is, therefore, based on the natural subdivisions of its component 
beds which, according to their fossil contents, can be approximately refeiTcd to 
their European equivalents. Such correlation is facilitated by the large number 
of characteristic European species, particularly of ammonites, found also in the 
Himalayan Trias. The general resemblance of the fauna of the Trias of the 
Himalaya to that of the Alps is indeed so great as to lead to the conclusion 
that during the Triassic epoch, the sea, known as the Tethys, which extended 
over much of Asia, was continuous with that in which the Trias of the Alps 
was ibeing laid down, and that thus intercommunication took place betw’een these 
two areas. I 

Spiti shales. 

In Spiti, as w^ell as in the Garhwal and Kumami Himalaya; the steep 
limestone cliffs (Kioto limestone) of the Zangskar range are usually capped 
by undulating downs covered with black friable shales. These are known 
as the Spiti shales and have yielded large numbers of ammonites and 
belemnites of Upper Jurassic type [E. Stoliozka: Memoirs, Geological Survey 
of India, Vol. V (1866) ; V. Uhlig : Pal. Indioa, Ser. XV, Vol. IV (1903)]. 
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Gitmwl and Chikkim series. 

Here and there, reating on tlic Spiti ahales, lie beds of sandstone^ 
^ occfisionally capped by limestone and shale; these are known as the Giumal’ 
sandstone, Ohikkim limestone, and Chikkim shales, respectively, and have been 
30 named after the villages of Cfiurnal and Chikkim in Spiti; they have yielded 
few fossils, but sucli as luive been found are of (Vetaceoiis age [F. Stoliezka ; 
Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. V {1865)J, Tin? Giurnal sandstone bears 
Neocomian and Gault fauna, as was shown by .Dr. A. Spitz [Records, Geological 
Survey of India, Vol. XLIV, 213 (1914)]. The Cenomanian is missing tliroughont 
the Himalaya [C. de P, Cotter: Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. LIX, 
405-409 (1927)], as throughout Noj-th-Western India, though well developed in 
Southern India and Tibet. 

CLAssiyroATiON OF THE Aryan anp Dravjdian Systems of the Tibetan Zone: 

IN Spiti and Kumaun. 

Tdie above short description of the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic rocks of the 
Tibetan zone is based on their development in Spiti and in the mountains of 
Kumaun and Garbwal, in which area.s they have been studied in greater detail 
than elsewhere, whilst the sequence from the base of the Haimantas to the Chikkim 
shales is the most complete and continuous yet observed in any part of the Hima¬ 
layan region. Even in these areas, however, much .still remains to be done 
especially in the direction of a detailed study and subdivision of the Kioto lime¬ 
stone, which embraces the uppermost Trias and the greater part of the Jiiraa^ic 
system, 

End of murine and beginning of continental 'phase in the Himalayan area.— 
The change from limestone to Spiti shales and Giumal sandstone marks the 
begiiuiing of a new phase in the geological history of the Himalaya and Tibet. 
The Tethys gradually began to recede, its southern shores crept slowly north¬ 
wards and areas, Avliu h, throughout almost the whole of the Triassic and Lower 
.fiirassic periods, had lain beneath a clear and tranquil sea, were now brought 
within’ reach first of mud and silt and then of sand and grit carried dovm by 
rivers from the south. Gradually the .sea retreated until the northern ranges 
of the Himalaya and the whole of Tibet became a continental area. During 
the progress of this change, however, deposition continued for .some, time in 
Ladakh, Ngari Khorsum and Central Tibet; the deposits thus formed are of 
Ix)wer Tertiary age and are partially marine and partially of fresh-water or 
estuarine origin. The former are found in Tibet and in Zangskar and the 
latter m the Indus valley in Kashmir. In Zangskar these Tertiary beds are 
represented by a mass of nummulitic limestone found at an elevation of 18.600 
feet on the peaks above the Singhgi La [T. D, LaToiichc : Records, Geological 
Suf oey of India, Vol. XXI, 100 (1888)] whilst, furthei east, nummulitic 
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limestoue is said by Mr. Griesbach to overlie tbe Cretaceous beds in [Ngad 
Khorsum, to the north east of tbe Niti Pass [M<moirs, Geological Survey of Indian 
Vol. XXIIT (1891)]. The Tertiary rocks of the Upper Indus valley and of the more 
easterly portions of Tibet will be referred to subsequently {infra, p. 323). 

None of these beds are younger than Eocene, the oldest subdivision of the 
Tertiary syatern, and they thus furnish us with an approximate date for the (dose 
of the marine, and the opening of the continental, phase in the hist(jry of the 
Indo-Tibetan area; this date may be placed in the latter part of the Eocene 
period of the Tertiary epoch. The crustal disturbances which then took place, 
resulting in the rise of the land and retreat and disappearance of the sea, were 
accompanied by great volcanic activity, evidences of which are now to he seen in 
the lava-flows associated with the Tertiary deposits and in the dykes of intrusiv e 
rock found cutting through all the older sedimentary deposits. 

The annexed table shows the detailed chissification of tlie Aryan and lira vi¬ 
dian rocks of Spiti and Xumaun [A. von. Krafft: General Itepori, Geological 
Survey of India, 1899-1900 (1901); H. H, Hayden i Memoirs, Geological Survey 
of India, Vol. XXXVI, pt. 1 (1904); C. Dieuei : Pal. Indica, Ser. XV, Vol. V, 
No. 3 (1908)]. 


The “Exotic Blocks” of Malla Johar (Plate XLVl). 

Before passing on to discuss the development and distribution of the Palaeo¬ 
zoic and Mesozoic beds in other parts of the Himalaya, it is necessary to refer 
to a very peculiar group of detached blocks of limestone and other rocks found 
in the extreme north of Kumaun on the Indo-ITbetan frontier and beyond in 
Ngari Khorsum (Hundes). The culminating ridge of the Zangskar range 
in MaUa Joliar and the northern slopes of the same range at Chitichun in Ngari 
Khorsum are composed chiefly of Spiti shales overlain by a sandstone foiniation 
(the equivalent of the Giumal sandstone of Spiti) which passes upwards into a 
series of sandstone and shale (probably of Cretaceous age) exactly reseinbhng 
the European “ Flysch Overlying these and resting sometimes on the Spiti 
■shales and sometimes on the flysch, and inextricably mixed with, and enibeddeul 
in, masses of andesite and other basic volcanic rocks, are innumerable blocks 
of sedimentary rock, varying in size from mere pebbles to masses of many 
thousand cubic yards in volume. Blocks of limestone, sandstone, iSpiti shale 
and flysch lie scattered through the volcanics with no trace of regpiarity or 
arrangement, whilst the jumble becomes the more confused when the fossiii- 
ferou8_ character of certain of the blocks reveals the striking fact that almost 
every stratigraphical horizon from Permian to uppermost Cretaceous finds its 
representative in one or other individual block. fJnfossiliferous blocks prevail, 
but those which contain fossils have yielded specimens both sufficiently numerous 
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SliJDlAlE.NTAllY JEtOOKH OK THlfi TulETAN ZoKE IN SPTTl AM> KUMaUK. 


Niimmiilitk limostoiK) and volcanics of Kumaun and Ngari 
K-liorsum. 

“ Plynoli ” of Kiimaun and Ngari Khorsum. 

“ Clukkim shiiloa.”’ 

“ Chikkim limestone.” 

“ Giuxnal sandstone ” (Gault). 

“ 8piti shales.” 


Approximato 

European 

eqiiivalonts. 


KoOfiJ^K, 


Cretaceous. 


I 


Kioto 

LIME 

STONE. 

“ Tagling stage.” 

“ Para stage ” (“Megalodon limestone ” at base). 

Lilano 

SV.STEM. 

Quartzite series ” with Sfi^g^ira maniemis (Rrafit). 

” Monotis shales ” with Monotis salinaria (Schlotheim). 

“Ooral limestone ” with many corals and Spiriferina gries- 
bac/ii (Bittner). 

“ Juvavites bed.s ” with Juvavites angidatus (Diener). 

“ Tropites beds ” with Trapites cf. siibbvllalus (Mojsisovics). 

“ Grey shales ” with. .Joannites cymbiformis (Wulfen). 

Hulobia beris ” with Halobia cf. comata (Bittner). 

“ Daonelta limestone ” with Damella indica (Bittner). 

“ Daonella shales ” with Daonclh lommcH (Wissman). 

“ Muschelkalk ” limestone Avith Ptyckitcs rugifer (Oppel). 

“ Nodular limestone.” (Niti limestone). 

“HedenstraAmia beds” with fled^enstrcB^mia mojsisovicsi (Diener). 
” Meokoceras zone ” with Meekoceras vamha (Diener). 

” Ophiceras zone ” with Ophiceras sakuntala (Diener). 

Zone of Pseudovnonotis gri.e!ihachi. 

” Otoceras zone ” with Otoceras umducardi (Griesbach). 

Ruling 

SYSTEM. 

“ Productus shales ” Avith Xenasfis and Oychlobus above 
(Thuringian) and Marginifera himaloyensift (Diener) below 
(Sa.Koniau). 

“ Calcareous sandstone ” with Spirifer fasnger (Kcyserling) 
and Spirifer marcaui (Waagen) (xVrtinskian). 

Conglomerate, grit and sandstone (UrnHan). 

KaK4- 

WAR 

SYSTEM. 

” Po series ” inchuling “ Fcnestella shales ” Avith Protoretepara 
avipla (Lomsdale) (Mo.scoviaa). 

*' Lii>ak series chiefly limestone witfi Syringothyris cuspi,daia 
(Martin) above (Dinantian) and Atrypa aspera (Schlotheim) 
heloAV. 


“ Muth quartzite ” AAuth Pentanierus cf. chlongiia (Sowerby) at 
base. 


Jurassic. 


Rhcetic and 

Dacfisteinkalk 


Juvavio. 

(Noric) 

«■ 

g 





Camic. 

M : 

50 ^ 

■< 

hH 




Ladinic. 


fcrH 

Dinaric. 

o 

151 


Lower Trias. 
(Bunter) 



Pebaii.u». 


Carboniferous. 


Devonian. 


MUTIf 

SYSTEM 


Hai- 

MANTA 

SYSTEM. 

J. 


ii 


l/iinestoiie with trilol)ite.-i, bruuhiopod.s and corals (inchwling 
flalysiU's caUnuloria Lamarck), 
lied quin'tzite. ’ 

Conglomerate in S|»iti and coral limestone in Kuinaim. 


Silurian. 


Slate, quartzite and limestone with trilobites. 

Bine and black slate (Aveathering bright red), with carbon¬ 
aceous shales. 

Slate and quartzite. 

Conglomerate in Kumaun,- absent from Spiti. 


Cambrian and 
(?) Pre-Cam¬ 
brian. 
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and sufficiently well preserved to leave no room for doubt as to the particiilai 
horizon to which each belongs. When, however, we compare them with the 
corresponding horizons of the typical Palseozoic and Mesozoic sequence of Sjuti 
and Kiimaun, they are found to show a very marked difference both in their 
physical character and in the fauna that they contain. Pbe majority of the exotic 
blocks correspond with the red limestones of the Hallstatt facies in the Aiju'ne 
region. Those of Lower Triassio and Muachelkalk age have a close faiinistic 
afiftnity with the corresponding beds of the Spiti-Kumaun facies, from which 
they differ only lithologically, but in the Carnic stage there is both fannistic 
and lithological contrast with the Spiti-Kumaun facies, and a strong resemblance 
to the Mediterraneani: facies. This is still more marked in the Liassic, those 
equivalent to the Dachateinkalk being in a facies of unfossiliferous, white, dolo- 
mitic limestone. Thuk the curious fact is revealed that in one and the same 
area, and almost in contact with one another, there are two distinct facies of 
Permian, Triassic and Jurassic rocks, the one being the tyj)ical Spiti-Kumaun 
facies and the other thaf of the exotic blocks. Tlie latter, therefore, cannot 
be merely fragments of the underlying beds which have been brought into their 
present anomalous position on the top of beds younger than themselves by a 
simple process of faulting, to wJjich the origin of certain of the European “ Klip" 
penziige ” or “ blocs exotiques ” has been ascribed ; but they must have been 
transported from some other area, where the upper Palesozoic and Mesozoic 
facies is different to that of the typical Tibetan zone. Such an area may possibly 
be found to lie to the north, in Ngari Khoisum, which is still a term incognita, 
but perhaps contains the solution of one of the most interesting problems of 
Indian stratigraphical geology. 

Mode of origin of the exotic blocJcs. —The invariable association of these exotic 
blocks with great masses of lava and other volcanic rocks of suV)-aerial origin 
afiords a clue to the^ manner in wdiich they have been transported to their pre¬ 
sent position. During the gret^t outburst of volcanic activity wliich took place 
throughout the northern parts of the Himalaya and in western Tibet in early 
Tertiary times, these blocks were torn by the disruptive forces from their parent 
mass and carried on the lava-flows far to the south of their original home. [A. 
von Krafft: Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXII, pt. 3 (J902). 
For other' literature on the subject of the exotic blocks, see Records, Geological 
Survey of India, Vol. XXVI, 19 (1893); Denkschr. d. k. Akad Wien., LXII, 533 
(1895); Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXVIII, 1 {1895) ; Pol. Indica, 
Ser. XV, Vol. I, pt. 3 (1897) ; Vol. II, pi. 3]. 

The Tibetan Zone in the Eastern Himalaya (Plate XLVII). 

We shall now try to follow the Tibetan zone from the typical areas of Spiti 
and Kumann into other parts of the Himalaya. We have already seen that in 
these two districts the only point of difference in the oldest (Draviclian) group 
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of the fossiliferoiis rocks is the absence from Spiti of the Lower Haiinanta con¬ 
glomerate and of the coral limestone which occurs at tlie base of the Muth system 
in Kuniauu [^lemoirs. Geological Survey of ludia, Yol, XXIIl (1891) ; XXXVI, 
pt. 1 (1904)] and the presence in lower Spiti of an extensive series of beds, the 
Kanawar system [Meinoirs, Geological Survey of India^ Vol. ^ XXXVl, pt. 1 
(1904)], which has not been found in any part of Kumaun. 

The development of the jYryan group is almost identical in the two areas, 
but in Kumaun the Lilang system is not quite so thick as in Spiti. As the 
Tibetan zone is followed south-eastwards towards Nepal, this thinning out of 
the Lilang system (Trias) is very marked, the total thickness in Byaus being 
only 2,000 feet as compared with over 3,000 feet in Spiti. East of Kumaun 
practically nothing is known of tJie 1’ibetan zone until w'e reach the northern 
frontier of Sikkim, where there is a very extensive development of Jurassic 
beds, which appear to cover almost the whole of this part of Tibet from Sikkim 
and Bhutan on the south to beyond Lhasa. The limestones of the Lhonak 
range, north of Kancheiijunga, and a small group of limestones at the south¬ 
eastern edge of the Bhari plain, probably represent parts of the Trias and the 
Lias of Europe, and the hills which run from Kampa Dzong to Tuna contain 

^^^t^^^^ting group of limestones and shales (ICanipa system) of Cretaceous 
and Lower Tertiary age [Mmioirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVl, 
pt. 2 (1907)]. The fossiliferoiis boulders of Permo-Carboniferous age, found 
near the mouth of the Subansiri river in Assam, have already been referred to 
{supra, p. 302). 

Thus we see that little is known of the Tibetan zone to the east of Kumauu, 
hut it is highly probable that Mesozoic rocks (chiefly Spiti shales and other 
Jurassic beds) run continuously eastwards along the northern frontiers of Nepal 
and Bhutan, possibly even as far as the gorge of the Brahmaputra. 

Kashmir and the Western Himalaya (Plate XLVIH). 

Returning once more to our central area and proceeding north-westward 
and westw^ard from Spiti, we find an extensive development of the Tibetan zone 
in Kashmir. In the year 1883 Lydekker published an account of the geology 
of Kashmir and adjoining territories [Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. 
XXTl (1883)], based on his own surveys and upon the work of pre\qous 
observers, amongst whom the names of Drew [The Jummoo and Kashmir terri¬ 
tories (1876)], Godwin-A listen [Quarterly Journal, Geological Society, Vol XV 
221 (1859), XX, .383 (1864), XXI, 492 (1865), XXII, 29 (1866), jLnol, Royal 
OeograpMcal Society, XXXI, 30 (1859)], Verchke [Journal, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XXXV, pt. 2 (1866), XXXVl, pt. 2 (1867)] and Stoliczka [Memoirs 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. V, pt. 1 (1865), pt. 3 (1866)] are conspicuous! 
This work was completed before detailed surveys of Spiti and Kumaun had 
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been earned out and iiig classification of tbe rock-groups of Kashmir is on broader 
lines than that since adopted for the latter areas. He recognised four main 

systems in the rocks of Kashmir, viz. (1) “ Tertiary (2) “ Zanskar”, (3) “ Panjal 
and (4) “ Crystalline and Metamorphic 

Crystaliine , rocks and their distribviion.~^lL]iei crystalline and metamorphic 
rocks, which consist of granite, gneiss and schist, cover the greater pai-t of north¬ 
ern Kashmir, including BaltistUn, and run westwards through Chilas and Gilgit 
into the mountains of Afghanistan. Towards the east they run through northern 
Ladakh and probably continue thence through w'estern Tibet (Rudok) and 
Chumurti inti) the mountainous regions north of lake Mfinasarowar and the 

head-waters of the Brahmaputra. In eastern Kashmir they constitute much 

of the district of Zangskar, sending out a narrow arm south-eastwards through 
Laliaul to join the similar rocks of the Great Himalayan range between Kulu 

and Spiti, and thus merging into the crystalline axis of the Himalaya. 

In south-west Kashmir a narrow strip of crystalline rocks runs along the 
Pir Panjal range, forming a narrow tongue protruding from the wider crystalline 
area of Chamba and the Dhaula Dliar range, which, again, is an ofishoot from 
the crystalline axis of the Himalaya. 

The prevailing type amongst the rocks of this series both in Zangskar and 
in the Pir Panjal is the characteristic Himalayan biotite-granite, and these 
two crystalline areas are the result of the bifurcation of the hitherto unbroken 
central zone of the Himalaya. The crystalline zone, which crosses the Sutlej, 
as a single broad band, from east to west, splits up in Kangra district into two 
branches, one of which, following the range betw'een Kulu and Spiti, mns through 
Lahaul into Zangskar, where it ends in the Nun Kun peaks. The other branch, 
still maintaining much the same trend, passes through the Dhaula Dhar range 
into the Pir Panjal, where it thins out to a. najrrow' strip, separated only by a 
band, of insignificant width, of pre-Tertiary rockis from the Sub-TIimalayan zone 
of Jammu and the Murree hills. 

Between these two branches of the crystalline zone lies a broad area of 
sedimentary rocks belonging to Lydekker’s “ Panjal ” and ** Zanskar ” systems, 
which correspond approximately with the Dravidian and Aryan ^p:oup8, whilst 
along the north-east of the Zangskar branch runs the direct continuation of the 
Tibetan zone of Spiti. Throughout Kashmir the sedimentary beds continue 
north-westwards until they meet the great crystalline complex of Baltistan, 
Gilgit and Chilas. 

“ Panjal ” system, —The outermost strip of sedimentary beds, whfcL lies 
between the Sub-Himalayan zone of Jammu and Murree and the crystalline 
axis of the Pir Panjal range, has been included by Mr. Lydekker partly iu his 
** Zanskar ** system and partly in the “ Panjal ” system, w^hich latter takes 
its name from the Pir Panjal range. 
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TEo “Paiijal” system included a great variety of rocks, all apparently 
devoid of fossils and consisting of slates, conglomerates and great masses of 
f;rap, representing old lava-flows; the slates and conglomerates prevail in the 
lower part of the system and tlie traps in the upper. The system completely 
surrounds the Srinagar valle)^ and extends thence southwards along the edge 
of the crystalline zone of Zangskar. On the opposite side of tlie latter it runs 
north-w'est and south-west and is directly continuous with the Tibetan zone 
of Spiti. Snuill patches of the same system also occur at the lakes of .Pangong 
and at Changchenmo Tiear the frontier of Tibet. 

Revuion of LydekJcer’s worJc.~The sedimentary rocks of Kashmir, altliough 
highly fossihferous in certain localities, are,, as a rule, much poorer in fossils 
than those of Spiti and Kumaun ; this, combined with the fact that time did 
not permit him to carry out his work on the detailed scale that has since been 
possible ill Spiti and Kumaun, led Lydekker to work on broad lines and to rely 
largely on the physical characters of the rocks as a guide to their correlation 
with one another ond with tiiose of adjacent areas. Since the appearance of 
Lydekker’s memoir in 1883, much detailed stiatigTaphical and paleontological 
work lias been done outside .Kashmir, notably in Kumaun and Spiti ; in the 
Kasliiuir valley itself, and the valleys surrounding it, the detailed researches 
of Mr. 0. S. Middlemiss, carried out with his unerring insight into the problems 
of field-geology, and puhlislied with his enviable clarity of exposition and felicity 
of phrasing, have indicated serious deficiencies and errors in the original 
description. If one takes into account the size of Kashmir and the adjacent 
territories treated of in Lydekker’s memoir, and their mountainous and often 
inhospitable nature, it is not surprising that revision has introduced impoi-tant 
modifications in his conclusions. 


Lydehker s Panjal and ‘ Zanskar ’ systems conesponded approximately 
with the Pravidian and Aryan groups, but they were worked out on broad 
lithological lines, and consequently all the slates, conglomerates and traps were 
referred to the “ Panjal ” system, and the limestone groups to tlie overlying 
“ Zanskar Certain inconsistencies and imperfections in this distribution render 
it necessary lor l^ydekker’s classification to be superseded by that of Middlemiss. 
The result of Middlemiss’ observations has also been to establish a twofold 
division of the strati graphical record, sejiarated by tlie great accumulation, about 
10,000 feet in^ tliickness, of the Panjal volcanic series. Tliese volcanic deposits 
represent a titiie-interval during wliich revolutionary clumgcs took place from 
marine sedimentation to volcanic catastrophism on a gi-and scale, probably 
to some extent on land. This is imlicated by an unconformity which in some 
sections is present below tlie Agglomeratic Slate, and by the land' conditions which 
set in during the effusion of the Panjal trap giving rise- to strata bearing a Gond- 
wfina flora, while the close of tiie revolutionary period saw the re-estabhshment 
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of the Tethys sea and the return to marine deposition during Permian and Trias 
times. 

New classification by Middlevniss.—li the Permian age attributed to the 
lowest of the Grondwaiia plant horizons is correct, then the Panial volcanics 
and their land conditions were contemporaneous with the unconformity which 
throughout Sniti, Garhwal and Kiimaun comes below the Productus shales. 
This break corresponds with the Uppet Carboniferous and the beginning of 
the Permian in Europe. Over the continental areas of Peninsular India, South 
Africa, Australia, etc., widespread glacial conditions then obtained. 

Below the Panjal volcanics, fossihferons formations represeirting the U^pper 
Silurian, and the Lower and Middle Carboniferous have been found, besides 
great thicknesses of unfossiliferous beds, the age of which can only be inferred. 

With and above the volcanics comes a fairly complete sequence of Upper 
Carboniferous, Permian and Trias. As was expected from its presence in 
Garhwal and Spiti, the long-supi)osed absence, of the Upper Trias (Carnic and 
Noric) is found to be a misconception, although these beds have not yet yielded 
the beautiful fauna characteristic of the former areas : great thicknesses of 
limestones still however remain unsearched. 

Middlemiss’ investigations arc published in three principal papers in the 
Records of the Geological Survey of India, [Vol. XXXVll, pt. 4, 286-327 

(1909) ; Vol. XL, pt. 3, 206-260 (1910) ; Vol. XLI, pt. 2, 115-144 (1911)] 
and, in collaboration with the late Mr. If. S. Bion, in his memoir [Palaiontologia 
Indica, New Series, Vol. XII, (1928)], “ The Fauna of the Agglornoratic Slate 
Series of Kashmir ”. He is also the author of a series of Mineral Survey 
Reports published by the Jammu and Kashmir G^ernment, dealing with the 
economic deposits of the State. 

The succession established is, in descending order :— 


11. Upper Trias. 

10. Muschelkalk. 

9. Lower Trias. 

8. Zewan or Middle Permian. 

7. Gangamopteris beds (Lower Gondwanas). 


►Later effusions of Panjal trap. 


Main Panjal trap flows. '] 

^Panjal volcanic series (Moscovian to Artinskian). 
Agglomeratic Slate. J 

6. Fenestella series (? Middle Carboniferous). 

5. Passage beds. 

4. Syringothyris limestone series (Lower Carboniferous, Dinantian), 

3. Muth quartzite (? Devonian). 

2. Upper Silurian. 

1, Lower Silurian and (?) Cambrian, 
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Cambrian to Devonian.-~Th.e age of tho older Silurian and Cambrian is 
very speculative. They consist of greywacl:4s, in places metamorphosed by 
the intrusive gianite, and have been foUowed for many hundreds of feet below 
the Upper Silurian, forming a great anticline and a parallel syncline to the south¬ 
east of the Kashmir Valley. The fossils indicate a Llandovery age. 

The Upper Silurian consists of about a hundred feet of sandy shales, its 
outcrop winding with the Muth quartzite round the double fold of the older 
Silurian, and between these two formations. The chief fossils are OrtUdw, 
Strophomenw, corals, and fragments of trilobites. 

The Muth quartzite is composed of a thickness of as much as 3,000 feet 
of ^anular white rock, very similar to that of Spiti and Kumaun. It is un- 
fossiliforous and therefore its age is uncertain, except in so far as this can be 

inferred as Devonian from its position between the Upper Silurian and the 
Lower Carboniferous. 

Catboniferoiis and Permian. The Syringothyris limestone series was mapped 
in places by Lydekkor as the Killing system, though it is now proved to be 
entirely distinct, and to he separated by many miles from any typical Zewan, 
lerinian or Upper Carboniferous (Killing) outcrops, and divided from them 
stratigraphicaliy by many thousands of feet of Fenestella shales, Agglomeratic 
Slate and Paujai trap. In the normal sequence the Syringothyris limestone is 
succeeded upwards by passage beds of unfossiJiferous sandstones and shales 
grading into the Fenestella series, which they resemble except in the absence of 
fossils. The Fenestella series (or Fenestella shales) were, through a misconcep¬ 
tion of the structure in the Lidar valley {Recmds, Geological Survey of India 
Vol. ^XL, pt. 3, 207-209, 222 (1910)], erroneously included by Lydekker in 
the Killing. The series consists of over 2,000 feet of quartzites, with inter¬ 
calated dark shales showing a rich bryozoon and brachiopod fauna. Both 

they, the “ passage beds ” and the Syringothyris limestone are overlapped to the 
south-east by the Agglomeratic Slate. 

Sir Henry Hayden correlated the Fenestella series with his Po sc^ries in Spiti 
which there underlies the conglomerate believed to be of Talchh' age. This 
last is again succeeded upwards in Spiti by the “calcareous sandstLe ” of 
Hayden, and then follow the Productus shales. He had previously correlated 
[Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol XXXVI, pt. 1, (1904)* liecm-ds 
Geohgzcal Survey of htdia, Vol. XXXVl, pt. 1, 35 (1907)] the beds at the basJ 
of the Zewan stage in Kashniir {Protorctepora anipla horizon) with the Fenes¬ 
tella shales of Spiti. This was an error based on Professor Carl Dieuer’s [Pakeon- 
tologia Indtca, Ser. XV, Vol. I, pt. 2, Anthracolithie FossiU of Kashmir and 
Spiti (1899)] description of a mixed lot of fossils, partly from the Fenestella 
beds and partly from the true Zewan stage, which are in reality separated bv 
the wliole thickness of the Aedomeratic Slate and the Pan]ril trap. 
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The Fenestella shales of Spiti may be safely correlated with the Feuestella 
series of Kashmir, and the Productns shales of Spiti with those of Kashmir. 
The lower part of the Zewan stage of Kashmir {Protoretepora zone) must then find 
its equivalent in Spiti in the lower portion of the Productus shales, and Hayden’s 
correlation of the Po series must now be understood to be oidy with the Fenestella 
series. The great unconformity which extends from Kumaun to Spiti, and 
which is marked by a conglomerate, may be taken as equivalent to the break 
in sedimentation represented by the Panjal volcanics, in which case the Spiti 
conglomerate will approximate in age to the Tillchir boulder-bed, though the 
former is not a glacial deposit. 

Panjal volcanic series. — The Panjal volcanic series comes between the Dravi¬ 
dian and the Aryan groups, filling a gap which elsewhere in India is occupied by 
an unconformity representing a period of crustal movements. 

The Agglomeratic Slate consists of several thousands of feet of greywackes 
and slate,-5, with, sparsely and irregularly dispersed through it, ’angular fragments 
of quartz, porphyry, granite, slate, etc., sometimes of great size. As a rule it 
is barren of fossils, but in some beds Mr. C. S. Middlemiss and the late Mr. H. S. 
Bion [Fauna of ike Agglomeratic Slate Series of Kashmir, Palceontologia hidica, 
New Series, XIl (1928)] discovered a fauna bridging the gap between the 
Middle Carboniferous (represented by the Fenestella shales) and the Permian 
which immediately overlies the Panjal trap. Two views of its origin have 
been held ; one that it is due to the action of low temperatures, with transport 
of the frost-riven debris by floating ice-masses, and the other that it is due to 
paroxysmal vulcanism and subsequent ordinary deposition. The presence of 
Low’er Gondwana plants in beds immediately overlying the Panjal trap suggests 
an analogy with the Talchir boulder-bed, though none of the boulders have 
ever been found to be facetted or striated. The volcanic explanation has 
recently been strongly supported by the discovery by Mr. D. N. Wadia [ The 
Geology of Poonch State : Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, LI (1928)] 
of abundant fragments of devitrified glass and felspar phenocrysts. Upw-^ards the 
Agglomeratic Slate passes into the Panjal trap, the two often being found iuter- 
beddod in the passage zone. Between the two, bands of Infra-Trias limestone 
occur, or may be interbedded with either of the formations, in sections near the 
acute bend of the syiitaxis. 

The Panjal trap consists of as much as five thousand feet of bedded lavas, 
in flows from a few inches to twenty feet or over in thickness. The individual 
flows are markedly lenticular, and the formation as a w'hole may be absent over 
large areas, only the Agglomeratic Slate representing the volcanic series ; con¬ 
versely the trap may be found alone, without any imderlying slate, as if by 
overlap of the former. The lavas are basalts, very compact in texture, though 
felspar phenocrysts sometimes occur, and amygdaloidai varieties are common. 
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They are usually considerably devitrified and silicified, and their characteristic 
gi-een colour is due to the development of secondary epidote and chlorite. 

Age of Pcinjdl vo1x:tinics. —At the base of the Aggloineratic Slate are the 
FenesteUa shales, of lowest Middle Carboniferous (Moscovian) age, but the lowest 
horizon at which the base appears shows variations due to overlap ; for instance, 
in. the Lidar valley this is upper Moscovian, and in the Nagmarg area upper 
IJralian. 'I'lie Eurydesma horizon [Records, Geological Survey of India, LVIIT, 
preface, i (1931)] has been found in the Bren Spur near Srinagar, below these 
Nagmarg beds. The top of tlie Panjal traj) is still more variable. It forms 
in places a floor for the Gondwana Gangamopteris beds, though more usually a 
little higher—to the base of the marine Zewan beds (Permian), but north-west 
of Soiulmarg the upper surface of the trap shifts to higher levels in the I’ermian 
and north of tiie Wular Lake appears successively in contact witli Low^er Trias, 
Muschelkalk, and Upper Trias. 

Permian. —The Gangamopteris beds are a series ot sandstones and carbon¬ 
aceous shales, as much as 800 feet in thickness, with a characteristic Lower Gond¬ 
wana flora, and lie directly above the Panjal traps. They are frequently silici¬ 
fied, from the solfatario activity at the close of the period of vulcanism. 

On the Gulabgarh Pass, in the Vihi district of the Kashmir valley and in 
the Lidar and Sind valleys, sections of the Zewan Permian beds have been worked 
out in great detail by Mr. Middlemiss. In certain sections plant-bearing beds 
are overlain by more trap and ash, in turn followed by a bryozoon limestone 
with Camanyphoria, so that it appears that the traps may sometimes extend 
through the Gangamopteris beds and take the place of the lower part of the 
Zewan beds. 

In other se<;tions the basal Zewan bed, a grey crinoid limestone, lies directly 
upon file Panjal trap, or with an intervening layer of “ novabulite ”, a nieta- 
soinatic siliciftcation of limestone. Above this the zone of Protoretepora ampla 
follows immediately. On this succeed some 600 feet of shales and thin lime¬ 
stones, with a ricli Permian fauna of Athyris, Productus, Spirifer nijaJi, Margin- 
ifera, etc. 

Trias.--In several of these sections the Trias follows upon the Perniian. 
The Otoceras horizon at the base of the Low'er Trias was discovered by the late 
Mr. H. S. Bion [Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XLIV, pt. 1, 39-40 
(1914)], tlic genus Productus rather surprisingly occurring with it, Ophiceras 
and Meekoceras horizons are also known and a very full sequence in the Muschel¬ 
kalk, comparable to that of Spiti, Garliwal and Kiimaun. The presumed 
representatives of the Upper Trias have yielded no ccphalopod fauna, but many 
bracliiopods and lamellibranchs ; great thicknesses of limestones (Lydekker’s Supra 
Killing) however still remain unsearched and may yet yield some of the beautiful 
fauna of the Upper Trias in the Central Himalaya. Messrs. Middlemiss 
[Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XLIV, pt. 1, 38 (1914)] and 
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JBion collected ccrtEin Jurassic fossiJs from beds wLicL. succeed normally" 
tlic Upper IriaB in the Banihai Pass, The following tabic siiinmarizes the 
Trias horizons of Kashmir :— 




fUnfossiliferous massive limestones. 

•i Spinferim siracheyi and S. hamn zones. 
I^Lamellibrancii bed.s. 

Ptychites Eorizon. 1 

CeTafites beds. ) Sandy shales 

I RhyneJumeUa trinodosi beds. f layers, 
i Gyfnrdtes and Geratites beds. J 
I Lower nodular limestone and shales. 
l^Interbedded thin limestone and shales. 

^HungariUs shales (position imoertain). 

Lower Trias. (Over 300 Meekoceras limestones and shales, 
feet.) \pphiceras limestones. 


Upper Trias. (Many 
thousands of feet.) 


Muschelkalk. (About 900 
feet.) 


with caicarooua 


Himalayan re-entrant. —Perhaps the most striking feature of the Hiinajayas, 
when, either the orographical or the geological map of the range is looked at, 
is the great re-entrant between Murree and the Kaslmilr valley. This is an 
acute bend which afEects both the trend of the mountains and the lie of the geolo¬ 
gical formations to a depth of some 300 miles, from the foot-hills near Mangla, 
to beyond the central axis of the Great Himalaya as far north as the foot of the 
Pamirs in latitude 37*^ north. East of the Jheluni river they have the normal 
Himalayan strike, in a NW.-SE. direction, which remains constant from 
Assam to Kashmir, but where they cross the Jhehun they are curved in deep 
loops, the river being the pivot on which each formation in turn swings. At 
Muzalfarabad the trend-lines form an almost parallel-sided hairpin bend, but 
the acuteness of the angle decreases from here outwards towards Mangla, where 
the angle between the two sides of the flexure is about 120®. Beyond this the 
strike maintains a NE.-SW. direction for 100 miles at least. The real apex 
of the re-entrant is, as implied by Sir Henry Hayden [Records, Geological Survey 
of India, Vol. XLV, pt. 4, 321, 326 (1916)]i^ the Pamirs, and it is the great 
granite massif of the Pamirs which has acted like a peg in retarding at one place 
the folds in the sedimentary upper crust as they were pushed against it and 
around it from the north. An analogy may he drawn to the festooning Of a 
curtain on each side of the point at which it is looped up. This structure is 
termed a “ syntaxis ” by Prof. Sollas in his translation of The Face of the Earth”, 

[Vol. I, 422 (1904)] as a rendering of the German word Schaamnq used by 
Suess. * 


Elements of syniaxis.—lt is suggested by Mr. D, N. Wadia [Memoirs, Geologi¬ 
cal Survey of India, Vol. LI, pt. 2 (1928); Records, Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. LXV, pt. 2, 189-220 (1931)] who has worked out the geology of this 
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complicated area, tliat the Himalayan system of earth-folds has moulded itself 
on to a tongue-like projection of the ancient shield of Peninsular India, i.e.., 
Gondwanaland. It is uncertain, and it is immaterial from the point of view 
of the structure, whether Gondwanaland moved northwards under. the folds, 
or wliether the folds came from the north and were piled up on Gondwanaland. 
Be that as it may, the direction of pressure along a north and south line has been 
resolved into two components acting on the two sides of the re-entrant. 

The area, as will be seen from Mr. Wadia’s map (Plate XLVIII) and section 
(Plate LI I, fig. 1), has three well-defined elements 

1. The foreland, a triangular promontory of (gondwanaland, covered 

almost entirely by Tertiary (Siw^alik and Murree) rocks thrown into 
short, confused folds. 

2. The folded hell, which wraps round the foreland on its north-west, 

north and north-east, and consists of formations from the Carboni¬ 
ferous to the Eocene, belonging to the Himalayan geosyncline. 
Tliese are thrown into recumbent anticlines which are forced over 
the foreland. 

"3. The nappe zone, which is composed of old unfossiliferoiis rocks which 
have been thrust in flat sheets over the newer rocks of the folded 
belt. 

These I hree elements arc divided from each other by two lines of dislocation, 
which lines form the ])ouudaries of the folded belt. In the outer of these, that 
between the folded belt and the foreland, the nilations are those of a reversed 
fault, such as the ‘‘ main boundary fault ” already referred to (pp. 281 282), in 
which the ratio of horizontal to vertical movement is not very considerable. In 
the inner line, between the folded belt and the crystalline rocks, the upper limb 
of a disrupted recumbent fold is described by Mr. Wadia as having travelled 
some miles along an almost horizontal line of thrusting, and the movement of 
large flat sheets of rock is of the same order as that in the case of the nappes of 
the Alps. 

Inwards fron\ the north-western .side of the re-entrant lies the country of 
Hazara, which has been described by Mr. C. S. Middlemiss (p. 324, Plate XLIX). 
[Memoirs, (reological Survey of India, Vol. XXVI (1806)]. 

Above the other, north-eastern side, rises the mountain chain of the Pir 
Panjal, which divides the foot-hills of the Jammu State from the valley of Kashmir. 
Recent work by Mr. D. X. Wadia [Memoirs, Oeologiml Survey of Jndm, Vol. LI, 
pt. 2, 223 (1028)], on this range ha.s elucidated its structure, and as it is inti¬ 
mately bound up with the re-entrant, its description can best be undertaken by 
passing onwards from the Siwalik foot-hills towards Kashmir, although this in¬ 
volves a departure from the usual procedure of describing the older formations 
before the younger. 
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.Siwaliks mid Murrees in the re-entrant.—ks, has been explained (p. 281) 
t}ie ‘‘ main boundary fault ” dies out into a fold not far from the mouth of the 
re-entrant, and the passage between Murrees and Siwaliks becomes transitional. 
Where faulting between them has taken place, it is a normal dislocation, and not 
a limit of deposition. 

The lithological facies of the Siwaliks departs considerably from the normal 
elsewliere, and approximates more to that of the underlying Murrees, I’he 
Siwalilvs here form a natural basin of conformable deposits in a sinking trough 
of the Mun’ees. 

Amid the sandstone hills of the Murrees the “ Great Limestone ” occurs 
as two anticlinal inliers, exposing a great thickness of silicified and dolomitised 
unfossiliferous limestone. Its age is unknown ; it has been attributed to the 
Kioto limestone (Trias-Jurassic) and to the “ Infra-Trias ”, but without definiG) 
evidence. 

Eocene of re-entrant and Fir Panjal.—Morxg with the ‘‘ Great Limestone ” 
of the inliers, Eocene beds of the newer Subathu facies (Lower Kirtliar and 
Upper Laki) are associated, overlying the “ Great Limestone ” uncon forma bly. 
Besting on the gently inclined dip-slopes of the ‘‘ Great Limestone ” are bed.s 
of bauxitic laterite derived from the desilicification of basal Eocene clays, the 
freed silica having locally impregnated the top of the “ Great Limestone 
Between the base and the white iiummulitic limestone which liere forms the 
greater part of the Eocene, the shales contain some lenticular coals. Dykes 
of peridotite, altered to serpentine, intrude the “ Great Lime.stone ” and the 
bauxitic and coaly l>eds, but do not pass into the niiminiilitic limestone. 

Between the two lines of thrusting which delimit the “folded belt”, tlie 
Panjal volcanics form the core of the great recumbent anticline of Eocene rocks 
and, before folding took place, were the floor upon which these were deposited. 

fn the main recumbent fold the Trias is only fj*agmentarily developed in 
faulted strips, and that in its poorly fossiliferous facies of Hazara. Near Uri 
it is underlain by small crushed masses of Permian (Zewan) limestone. 

A persistent band, 100-160 feet thick, of a vivid orange colour, conforra- 
abl}" underlying the Eocene, into the contorted white limestones of which it is 
infolded, represents the Giumal and Spiti shale horizons (Argovian to Gault). 

Next to the Panjal volcanics, the Eocene is the most important unit on the 
south-west flank of the Pir Panjal, For some seventy miles along the strike, 
and for a breadth of two or three miles, it constitutes a line of ranges and spurs 
which rise precipitously to elevations of 8,000 to 11,000 feet, from among the 
hills of Murree rocks, which do not often exceed 5,(X)0 feet. ' 

Lydekker termed the lower massive limestones “ Supra-Kuling ” and the upper, 
variegated shales “ Ruling ”, attributing to them Triassic and Carboniferous ages 
respectively. 

Q 2 
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Major H. H. God win-Austen [Qumierly Journal, Geological Society, Vol. XX, 
583] suggested in 1864 that they were Nuinmulitic, and Sir Edwin Pascoe 
[Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XL, 439, 450] in 1920 emphat¬ 

ically endorsed this. The discovery of Assilim and OperGulim associated with 
Ostraea has now established this, but the occurrence of Fusulina as well points 
to the emergence of Carboniferous rocks somewhere. 

The Eocene of the syntaxis consists of about 1,500 feet of strata, distributed 
m follows 

Murree series. 

Upper Nuinmulitic variegated shales, unfossiliferous . . , 6(X)-900 feet. 

Lower Nuramulitic calcareous shales, bituminous limestone (‘Hill 

Limestone ’).. ... 600 feet. 

Coaly and pyritous stales, lenticular quartisites . . . . 

Groy limestone, unfossiliforaus (age uncertain) .... 200-400 feet. 

• —_ —,—. — ^^^— Unconformity ~ fault, 

Panjal volcanics, Trias, etc. 

Geology of the Pit Panjal, —ITie nappe zone coincides more or less with the 
range of the Kr Panjal. The rocks which are included in it are principally 
unfossiliferous pre-Cambrian or older Palaeozoic, with the Panjal volcanics. The 
Palfieozoic and Mesozoic sedimentary basins of Kashmir, worked out by Middle- 
miss and Bion, and that of Shamsh Abari worked out by Wadia, He in synclinal 
depressions of this complex. 

It may be stated, that the broad belt of granitic gneiss which is shown by 
Lydekker as running along the central axis of the Kr Panjal does not exist, only 
disconnected bosses of gabbro being present. These are intrusive in the Panjal 
volcanics and are associated mth thick sills of dolerite in the Agglomeratic 
Slate, and dykes of lamprophyre in the Dogra slates. Far remote from the 
axis of tlie Pir Panjal bosses and veins of gneissic granite do occur as intrusions 
in the. Dogra slates and the Gondwanas. These are similar to tlie gneiss or 
granite of Chamba and Hazara, coarsely granitoid in the centres of the bosses, 
becoming schistose on their margins and merging into the slates by Ut-par-lit 
injection. On the same line of strike, but a considerable distance away, are 
sills of rhyolite and orthoolase-porphyry. 

The sedimentary rocks of the Pir Panjal were included by Lydekker in his 
“ Panjal system ”, an immense thickness of slates and traps. This has now been 
divided into {a) the ^^alkhala series and the Dogra slates, (6) a sequence of six 
divisions of Paloeozoic sediments ranging from the Cambrian (?) and Lower 
Silurian to Middle Carboniferous (p. 313) J.d (c) the Panjal volcanics, comprising 
the Agglomeratic Slate and the Panjal traps. 

In addition to the Panjal traps, there are included in Lydekker’s “Panjal 
system ” much older chloritised ti-aps belonging to the Dogra slates ; these traps 
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are botli amygdaloidal, contemporaneous lavas, (now converted into sclrists) and 
intrusive dykes. 

Attock or Dogra slates. — The, term “ Dogra slates ” lias been proposed by iMr. 
D. N. Wadia [Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. LI, pt. 2, 227 (1928)1 
in substitution for Lydekker’s Panjal slates”, a name which he unfortunately 
used to cover the ‘‘ Agglomeratic Slate ’’ series as well, and which ought accord¬ 
ingly be allowed to lapse. 

The Salkhala series occurs below the Dogra slates. The essential differ¬ 
ence between them is the occurrence of quartzite, marble and grapliite in the 
Salkhala series. Otherwise they are monotonous assemblages of slates, often 
carbonaceous, pyritic or calcareous, phyllites and calc-, chlorite-, talc- and 
sericite-schists. A greater degree of plication, granite intrusion and meta¬ 
morphism characterises the Salkhalas. The contact between them is usually 
a thrust-plane, but two sections of an apparently conformable passage have 
been seen by Mr. Wadia [Uecords, Geological Survey of India, Vol. LXV, pt. 2, 
197, 202 (1931)]. 

The Dogra and Salkhala formations were included in the Hazara slate 
series of Middlemiss, and the Attock slates of Wynne (1872), and they may 
be the same as the Simla slates and the Jutogh series of the Simla hills. 
As the term “ Attock slates ” has priority of usage, it is likely to be ultimately 
adopted. The correlation of these imfossiliferous and monotonously argillaceous 
series must ever be fraught with difficulty, and their stratigraphical position is 
no help, for along their south-western boundary they rest upon the Eocene 
along a • thrust-plane, while their inner limit lies unconformably below the 
'Gondwanas or Agglomeratic Slate. Fui-ther complication and uncertainty are 
introduced by the fact that in some sections on the east of the syntaxis a 
conformable passage can be traced from the Dogra slates into the older Palteozoic 
(Cambro-Silurian) rocks developed in the Shamsh Abari syncline (p. 322) 
and the valley of Kashmir (p. 314). These contain sparse and obscure gastro¬ 
pods, trilpbites and brachiopods. They are succeeded by the Muth quartzite 
(Devonian) wdiich is recognised by its lithological character. 

Tandwal (Tanol) series .— x41so infolded with the Dogra slates, are elongated 
outcrops of arenaceous schists and cj[uartzite, which by Messrs. A. B, Wynne 
[Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XII, 122 (1879)] and C. S. Middle- 
miss [Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXVI, 236-239 (1896)] were 
teimed the Tanaw’^al (Tanol) series. They are unfossiliferous rocks, attaining 
much the same grade of metamorphism as the Dogra slates, and i,n places are 
extensively injected by granite veins. Though much more quartzose in theh 
composition than the Dogra slates, .and in some localities having a conglomerate 
at their base, there is often difficulty in drawing a boundary between the twro 
formations. Many of the quartzites are silicified limestones [Records, Geological 
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Survey of India, Vol. LXY, pt. 2, 204, 205 (1931)] and some of the coiigio- 
merates may be autoclastic. There is no definite evidence as to the age of the 
Tanawal series. 

Jnfm-Trias.—Anothei group of doubtful age is the “ Infra-Trias ” of Messrs. 
A. B. Wynne [Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XII, 124 (1879)] and 
C. S. Middlemiss [Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXVI, 17 (1896)]. 
Thi.s consists principally of unfossiliferous limestones, with a conglomerate at 
their base, in which Mr. D. N. Wadia [liecords, Geological Survey of India, Voi. 
IjXV, pt, 2, 207 (1931)] discovered ice-scratched boulders. This suggests a 

correlation with the Blaini boulder-bed and the Talchir boulder conglomerate 
ol the Salt Range. Generally speaking, the “ Infra-Trias ” is associated with 
the J’unjal volcanics in the “ folded belt or extends into the “ foreland ”, if the 
“ Groat Limestone ” occuiTing as anticlinal outliers amidst the Murrees is taken 
to be Infra-Trias in ago. This, however, is uncertain. Mr. Wadia {ibid. p. 208) 
mentions sections in which the Infra-Trias underlies and is interbedded with the 
Faiijal traps. This, and the correlation of the boulder-beds, would indicate an 
uppermost Carboniferous to l.iOwer Permian age for the Infra-Trias^ but in 
del'aiilt of fossil evidence, the question must be regarded as uncertain. 

Ralceozoics of Shamsh Abari range.—ln the Shainsh Abari range dividing 
the catchment area of tlie Jhelum from that of the Kishanganga, Mr. D. ISl. 
Wadia distovered a synclinal basin of Palseozoic sediments, in the midst of 
granito-intriided slates and schists, A conformable sequence can be made out 
from tlie Salkliala aeries of Pre-Cambrian sediments through a great thickness 
of uiifossiliferoua Dogra slates, to a group of slates, quartzites and limestones, 
about 6,000 feet thick, which contain trilobites and brachiopods ranging from 
tlu' t'ambrian to the Silurian. These are succeeded by about 2,000 feet of the 
Muth quartzite (Devonian), and then by 160 feet of local representatives of the 
Syringothyris limestone. On this follows the Panjal volcanic series, over 6,000 
feet in thickness, overlain in the axis of the syncline by some hundreds of feet 
of Triassi<‘ limestones. 

Geological history of Fir Fanjdl, Hazara and Kashmir. —On t}»e south-west 
of the PIr ranjal there is a great stratigraphical break between the Purana.s 
and the fossiliferous Permian at the base of the Ajyan group, partly occupied 
by the Agglomeratic Slate and the Panjal Traps of Middle to Upper Carboni¬ 
ferous age. Ill Ivasbmir proper this is bridged over by a development of the 
Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous. From the Middle Carboniferous the 
Panjal area hectune a part of the Kashmir geological province, and from then to 
the end of the Trias there is a close, similarity between the formations of both 
areas. In Hazara the unconformity is shown by a great hiatus between the 
Purfma Hazara slates and the Infra-Trias, the age of which is not known but 
which may be Pernio-Carboniferous. 
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Tho Carboniferous, Permian and Trias are distinct in Hazara and the Pir 
Panjal. Up to the end of the Dravidian era these two provinces appear to have 
been land areas, but deposition was resumed with the Agglomeratic Slate in tJio 
Pir Panjal under alternate land and sea conditions, and with the Tnfra-Trias in 
Hazara under more entirely marine conditions. Hencefortli these two provinceq 
became isolated from each other, until the begitming of the Eocene. With 
the Agglomeratic Slate period the Pir Panjal became part of Kashmir and «lc- 
position continued until the uppermost Trias, altliougli in the Hr Panjal it is 
represented only by patches of Middle and Upper Permian and IJpiier Trias 
limestones. ITie Hr Panjal formed tlie southern limit of the marino Trias of 
the Himalaya and this thinning-out shows the coa^st of the Tethys of that time. 
Except for the orange band (p. 319) representing the Giurnal and KSpiti horizons 

(Argovian to Gault) and the beds containing Jurassic fossils at the top of the 
Banihal Pass section (p. 317), Jurassic and Cretaceous are absent from Kasfimir 
and the Pir Panjal ; in Hazara, on the other hand, these two systems are widely, 
though thinly, developed, in close association with the Eocene. In the Pir 
Panjal this Trias-Eocene break is the second great unconformity, and marks the 
final severance of the area lying to the north of the Pir Panjal, and the restoration 
of physical continuity between the areas to the south of it from the Eocene on¬ 


wards. 


Indus valley Tertiaries. —Althoiig]i the subdivision of the Himalaya into three 
zones, the Sub-Himalayan, Himalayan and Tibetan, which is so well mai'ked 
eastwards of the Beas, is not so clearly defined in Kashmir where the crystalline 
rocks invade both the Tibetan and Himalayan zones, yet the outer, or sub 
Himalayan, zone is clearly marked off and can be traced througli Jammu into 
the Murree hills and the gorges of the Jhelum. This zone of Teidiary rocks has 
already been described above, but there remains a group of beds also of Teitiary 
age, to which reference has been made in connection with the Tibetan .zone. 
These are the Indus valley Tertiaries, which extend as a long narrow strip in the 
valley of that river from eastern Ladakh to Kargil. They are apparently 

quite unconnected with the Tertiaries of the Sub-Himalayan zone, and consist 
of conglomerates, sandstones and shales of fresh-water origin overlain ))y lime¬ 
stone with nummulites, which latter, it has already been seen, extends as far 

south as the Singhgi La in Zangskar [supra, p. 300). With thevSe 'rertiary 

beds are associat^ed great masses of volcanic rock, chiefly ashes and lava-flows. 

NummuUtic limestone of Zangskar. -The deposition of the nummulitic liine" 
stone seems to have been the final chapter in tlie marine history of the Himalaya 
and Tibet. With the outburst of volcanic activity the present or continental 

phase became established, and what had, for a lapse of time whkdi must be 
counted in millions of years, been more or less continuously the floor of a great 
sea was now' gradually raised up to form the highest mountain range on the face 
of the globe. 
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HazJba (Plate XLIX). 

With the exception of Hazara, very little is known of the geology of the 
great belt of mountains which extends westwards and north-westwards from 
Kashmir. We have already seen that in Kashmir the regularity of arrangement 
of the rocks, which to the east of the Beas fall readily into three zones, an 
outer or Siib-Himalayan, a central or Himalayan and an inner or Tibetan, has 
disappeared and although the outer zone of I’ertiary rooks still persists through 
Jammu into the Murree hills, the Himalayan and Tibetan zones cannot at present 
bo completely separated from one another. In Hazara the fusion of the three 
zones becomes even more complete ; the Sub-Himalayan is no longer separated 
from the '^I’ibetan by the Himalayan and crys1;alline rocks, but the two are in 
direct contact and the lowest member of the Tertiary system is intimately in¬ 
folded with the Tibetan facies of the 'J’riassic, Jurassic and Cretaceous systems, 
whilst the latter are also found in association with, a great series of unfossiliferouB 
slates, which is regarded as the equivalent of the Himalayan zone as developed 
east of the Beas. 

Oiange in the trend of the mountain ranges consequent on change of strikes of 
their component beds. —Concurrently with this change in the order of distribution 
of the three zones, the strike or trend of the rocks, which from Nepal to the 
Jhelum is on the whole SE.-NW., changes in Kaslimir and bends round through 
E.-W. to NB.-SW. Consequent on this the mountain ranges also undergo a 
similar change of trend, and in Hazara run approximately from north-east to 
south-west. Nor is this bending of the ranges confined to the Himalayan 
chains, but is also reflected in the distant Salt Bange of the Punjab. 

The rock groups of Hazara. —The rocks of Hazara have been subdivided into 
seven series [C. S. .Middlemiss : Memoirs^ Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXVI 
(1896)], known as the Crystalline, the Slate series, the Infra-Trias, the Triassic, 
the Jurassic, the Cretaceous and the Tertiary. These form more or less parallel 
bands, with the youngest in the outer hills to the extreme south-east. The 
upper part of the Tertiary system of Hazara is merely the south-westerly con¬ 
tinuation of the Murree beds ; the lower portion or nummulitic series, consists 
of limestone, shale and sandstone with a band of coal. This series covers the 
greater part of south-east Hazara, but where it has been removed by denudation 
the underlying beds of the Mesozoic group liave been exposed. These represent 
the Upper Triassic, Jurassic and Cretaceous systems and include formations 
such as the Spiti shales and Giumal sandstone, typical of the Tibetan zone. 

Infra-Trias and Slate series. —Beneath the Triassic beds is a series of rocks 
composed of limestojie underlaui by sandstone, and shales which have a thick 
bed of conglomerate at their base. This is known as the Infra-Trias. It lies 
unconformably on a great group of unfossiliferous slates, the Slate series, which 
runs from north-east to south-west through the centre of Hazara. These 
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slates, also known as the Attock slates, are probably the equivalent of the Simla 
slates of the Himalayan zone and of the Dogra slates of Kashmir and Jammu. 
J-he fntraHrias series was regarded by Mr. Middlemiss as the equivalent of 
the Blaim series of Simla, and it is therefore probable that the Slate series and 
the^ Infra-Jnas represent the old sedimentary beds of the Himalayan zone. 
Behind this, and fornnng most of north-western and northern Hazara, is a 
broad zone of granitic and crystalline rocks, the south-eastern portion of which 
consists of schists and gneisses, which may be partly Archaean but are to a great 
extent metamorphosed representatives of the Slate series and the Infra-Trias, 
which have been altered by contact with granite. The granite of this zone is 
the exact counterpart of the biotite-grariite of the Himalaya, and we thus see 
in the crystalline zone the representatives of the Vaikrita system and the gneissic 
granite of the Himalayan zone. The great mountainous area lying between 
Northern Hazara and Northern Kaslmur (Baltistan) on the one side and the 
imdu Kush in longitude 70° on the other, is still almost completely unsurveyed 
and deductions as to the geological conditions prevailing in that area can only 
e drawn^ from^ the few scattered observations which have been made in Gilgit 
and Chitral. The preyailing rocks appear to be granite and crystalline schists, 
but slates, quartzites and limestones, possibly representing the Dravidian members 

xr I ; QimHerly Journal, Geological Society, 

\ol. LAI, 337 (1909)], occur in Hunza and Nagar, whilst beds of Devonian age 
ave been found in tlie valley of the Kunar river in Chitral [C. A. McMahon 
and W. H. Hudleston : GeohgM Magazine, Dec. IV, Vol. IX, 3, 49 (1902)] and 
also on the Baroghil Pass [H. H. Hayden : A/cWv, Geological Survey of India, 
o . XXXVI, pt. 1, 31 (1904)] between Chitral and Wakhan. Those rocks 

appear to strike towards the north-east and may possibly be connected with 
the fossihferous series of Palaeozoic age found by Stoliczka in the Little Pamir 
and Itarkand, and thus serve as a link between the Tibetan zone of the Himalaya 
and the sedimentary rocks of the Tien Shan. 

Afghanistan. 

Although Afghiinistan, like Tibet, lies beyond the Himalaya, it has been 

thought fitting to include a short outline of its geology, compiled from i)r. C. L. 
GiiesbaclTs [Mecords, Geological Survey of India, Vols Will XIX YY anH 

AWe; 

Vol. yXMX. part I (1911)], and Ur, Emil Trinkler’s [AfyhankUm, Peter- 
manns Mitteibungen, No. 19G (1928)] works. 

The county is divided by the Koh-i-Baba and the Paghman ranges into 
two stratljjaplucal provinces, one of which is confined to eastern Afghanistan 
as a 111 lies with the Himalayas, while the other comprises much of the 

emamder of the country, especially the northern and western districts; the 

JA er IS moie nearly related to western Asia and Europe. The separation of 
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the two provinces seems to have taken place towards the end of the Carboni¬ 
ferous, 

The eastern facies, near Kabul and Jalalabad, comprises schists and crystal¬ 
line limestones, the latter containing rubies. These resemble Archsean types 

but are intimately associated with Palaeozoic sediments and may be of older 
Palaeozoic age. They are overlain unconformably by limestones (the Khingil 
series) which range from tlie Carboniferous to the top of the Trias. 

In the area of the northern facies seen in Baraian and Saighan, the oldest 

rocks appear to be schists, slates and conglomerates (the Kalu series). These 

are overlain by a hematite bed and the Hajigak limestone, probably of Devonian 
and Upper Carboniferous age. Above these are the slates and quartzites of the 
Helmand series, the relationships of which are very obscure. Above these 

is a Phisulina limestone of Permian age. The limestone is covered unconform¬ 
ably by the volcanic Doab series, which is probably partly Triassic and partly 
Jurassic ; this passes up into the Saighan series of Jurassic freshwater deposits 
with some coal-seams [C. I/. Griesbach : Records, Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. XX, 93 (1887)], and these again into the Red Grib series of Lower Cretaceous 
age. Cretaceous limestone, dating from the great Cenomanian transgressio n 
is widespread and covers the Red Grit series and all older formations uncon¬ 
formably ; it passes up into shales with gypsum, tentatively referred to the 
Eocene. Last come typical Siwaliks and other Tertiaries. 

The general strike of the formations is NE,-SW., curving to NW.-SE. 
in the east, and the beds are highly folded, the prevailing tectonic elements 
being reversed folds with crests leaning over to the south-west. The axis 
of the Hindu Kush is of granite, and intrusive serpentine forms important masses 
in numerous localities. 

Neither the volcanic series nor the overlying Jurassic beds resemble any 
of the Mesozoic systems of the Plimalaya, but are, on the other hand, apparently 
identical with the Mesozoic beds of Russian Turldstan [J. B. Mushlcetoii: 
Turkistdn (1886, 1906); G. Romanowski ; Geology of Turhistdn (1880-1890)]; 
hence during part of the Triassic and Jurassic periods these two areas formed 
a continuous land surface, and probably constituted the south-western coast 
of the Tetliys. Above the Jurassic plant-bearing series is the mass of red conglo¬ 
merate and sandstone, which is, however, only locally preserved, having been 
as a rule removed by denudation before the deposition of the next overljdng 
rock group, the Upper Cretaceous limestone. The latter extends all over 
Northern Afghanistan and is almost always markedly unconformable to under¬ 
lying beds, a feature which indicates a great extension of the Tethys in later 
Cretaceous times, when the whole of Northern Afghanistan once more became 
submerged, Tliis marine phase, however, was of only short duiation, for 
evidence of the drying up of the sea is found in the beds of gypsum and rock- 
salt occurring in the older Tertiary rocks. Subsequently land plants and land 
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shells appear, and all ohe great valleys of Eastern Afghanistan are now filled 
with deposits of sand and boulders analogous to, and possibly contemporaneous 
with the Siwalik series of the outer Himalaya. 

Tibet. 

The foundations of our geological knowledge of Tibet were laid by the 
late Sir Henry Hayden [ Geclogy of Tsang and U in Central Tibet, Memoirs, 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVI, pt. 2 (1907)], who accompanied the 
Tibet Frontier Commission of 1908-1904, and, apart from the somewhat restricted 
observations along the line of march between Chumbi and Lhasa of the subse¬ 
quent military expedition, was able to make a detailed examination of the 
neighbourhood of Kampa Dzong, During the year preceding his death in 1923, 
he again visited Tibet at the request of the Tibetan Government and carried 
out a reconnaissance survey of the country to the north-west of Lhasa. Unfor¬ 
tunately he left no geological map nor written account of his scientific results, 
but a summary of his field notes has been made by Sir Edwin Pascoe [Records, 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. LIX, pt. 1, 18-19 (1926)]. 

Though Sir Sven Hedin is not himself a geologist, his extensive collections 
have been worked out by Dr. Anders Hennig [ Southern Tibet, Vol. o, 198-212 
(Trans-Himalaya and South-West Tibet)] and Dr. Bror Asldund [op. cit., Vol. 
9, pt. 3, Chaps. 1-5 (Eastern Pamirs)]. During the Mount Everest Reconnaiss¬ 
ance Expedition in 1921, Dr. A. M, Heron was able to survey an area to the west 
of Sir Henry Hayden’s, between the Tsangpo and the Himalaya [Records, Geologi¬ 
cal Survey of India, Vol. LIV, pt. 2, 215-234 (1922)]. 

Dr. E. Trinlder’s work Tibet ”, in German, published in 1922, gives an 
account of the geology of the whole country, partly from his own researches 
and partly from those of other explorers. 

Tibet may be briefly devscribed as the Brahmaputra (Tsangpo) valley and 
a great elevated area of internal drainage dotted with lakes, which taken to¬ 
gether are bounded on the north by the range of the Kunlun, and on the 
south by the Himalaya. To the west the great mountain complex of the Kara¬ 
korum lies in the angle between these two ranges, and to the east they approach 
each other and bend southwards into the meridional chains of Indo-China, 
Burma and Malaya. To the north of the Kunlun lies the Takla Makan desert 
and the Tarim basin, with the Tien Shan range to the north again. 

The Kunlun. — The Kunlun is much older than the Himalaya, having 
been already a mountain range in the Palaeozoic. It is composed essentially 
of Devonian limestones and slates, with Carboniferous limestone in minor amount, 
nearly everywhere metamorphosed by granite and syenite intruded during the 
folding, which was probably related to the Hercynian movements in Europe, 
The sea had already receded considerably from the mountains at that period, 
and with the exception of some Permian and Trias, younger marine beds are 
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absent, but later continental formations are preserved in longitudinal valleys 
and basins. Such are the breccias and red sandstones of the Angara and Hanhai 
formations, which are widely distributed throughout the range, but especially 
in the low ground at the foot of the mountains. Tertiary deformations have 

but little altered the form which the Kunlun had assumed at the end of the 

Palaeozoic, and young eruptives, such as andesite, are intruded at only few 
places tlirough the continental deposits. Bonvalot and Littledale have doubt¬ 
fully seen active volcanoes from afar. 

Central Tibet .—In the plateau lake area of central Tibet, formations older 
than the Upper Jurassic have not been recognised with certainty. The Spiti 
shales (Upper Jui'assic and base of Neocomian) consisting of sandstone and slates, 
are overlain a sandstone, wliich may be correlated with the Giumal sand¬ 
stone (Upper Neocomian and Gault) of the Himalaya. North of the ranges of 
southern Tibet, however, these Upper Jurassic and Lower Cretaceous rocks 

seldom appear on the surface, being generally overlain by Cenomanian lime¬ 

stones. It appears that this Cenomanian transgression did not extend as far 
as the Kunlun, wliere the limestone is missipg, as is also the case to the east. 
Locally above the Cretaceous ocr'tr sandstones and conglomerates, continental 
formations which are mucli involved in the folding of the ranges of southern 
Tibet, and are, according to Ilennig, post-Eocene Tcrtiaries. Btill younger 
sediments, with mammalian remains, which Hennig ascribes to the Pleistocene, 
are present as horizontal conglomerates. Eruptive rocks are scarcer in the 
area of enclosed drainage than in the ranges of southern Tibet, where they have 
been forced to tlie surface in the folding of the mountains. The further south 
we go, the commoner they become, as granite, and eruptives such as rhyolite, 
trachyte, andesite and basalt. Between the Tang-ra Tso and the Nyenclien- 
tung-lha range Hayden [Pal. Indica, Ne\A' Series, Vol. XYI, 3(5 (1930)] encountered 
a grit series not unlike the Oondwanas, and a limestone of Permo-Carboniferous 
(Uralian) age. Home patches of Tertiary strata were noted, one containing 
some impure coal, and another was a fine dome with a vein of asphalt. The 
Nyenchen-tang-lha range was found by Hayden to consist of granite, and between 
it and Lhasa he passed over great spreads of rhyolite unconformably overlying 
quartzite and shale. The folding appears to liave ceased about the end of the 
Pliocene. 

On the high plains of Tibet, the Spiti shales are very widely distributed 
but largely covered by Cretaceous limestones. These consist of :— 

Post-Eoceae (?) sandy slate. 

Ccnoinani^u with Prmadiolites hedini, Douv. 

Gault with Orbtiolina subcotieava aiid 0. bnlgarica 

Ul^per Baneniian or Lower Aptian with 0. hulgarica (forma A) and 0. cf. discoidea (forma B). 

Barreniian with O. canttlus (forma A) and ChoffaUlh sp. 

Neocomian (?) sandstone. 

Spiti shales (Jurassic). 
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The Giri limestone of Hayden may perhaps have a general correspondence 
with, the Barremian (Neocomian) limestones mentioned above, and the Chikkim 
limestone of Spiti (Upper Cretaceous in part) with the Cenomanian limestone. 

[Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol XLIV, 213 (1914)]. Xummulitio 
(Eocene) limestone has long be»n known from the upper Indus valley, Zangskar 
and Hundes, and remnants of\t occur in central Tibet, but it appears to be 

absent Horn south-western and southern Tibet, though Lower Eocene limestones 
were found by Sir Henry Hayden. 

Southern Tihet.—lw that portion of Tibet wliich lies between the Tsangpo 

and the main range of the Himalaya, south of Lhasa and Shigatze, we are 

on surer ground, thanks to Sir Henry Hayden’s detailed worlr. The 
underlying rocks, and presumably the oldest, are the crystallines of the main 
range, banded biotite-gneiss usually garnetiferous, intimately injected with 
tourmaline-muscovite-pegmatite, to such an extent that the latter is often 
the predominant rock. Deep down in the valleys near the Tibet-Xepal 
frontier are bodies of biotite-schist resembling the 'Daling series of Sikkim. 
The banded gneiss is in part a composite-gneiss formed Ity the injection of 
this biotite-schist by granite magma, and is in part foliated granite. It is at 
present uncertain whether this schist is Pre-Cambrian, belonging to the edge of 
Gondwanaland, or whether it represents highly metamorphosed Palaeozoic or 
Mesozoic sediments, deposited in the Tethys. .It is also unknown how much of 
the granite is the usual Tertiary intrusive and how much is perhaps Pre- 
Cambrian, but these problems and that of the relation of the gneiss and schist 
to the overlying metamorphics are not necessarily insoluble, for excellent 
sections are obtainable in Sikkim and the deep valleys which run down from 
Tibet to Nepal. 

In the neighbourhood of Mount Everest, the raetamorphic rocks which 
overlie the gneiss have low northward dips and their field relationships show 
that they pass in the direction of the dip into the folded Jurassic and older 
rocks of Tibet. They are quartzites and mica-schis+s, calc-schists and crystalline 
limestones, and their metamorphism is related to intrusions of the tourmaline- 
muscovite-pegmatite. Heron found Sjnrlfex end Productus at'the top of the 
thick limestones which underlie the Spiti les. This indicates a Permian 
age for the limestones, if the section is a ghtforward one. In the range 
between Tibet and Sikkim, Sir Joseph [Eimalayan Jov.mq.ls, 11, 177 

(1854)] and Professor E. J. Garwood ^ ^ Freshfield’s Round Ka7igchm- 

junga] found metamorphosed limestones <i^^^*''zites, which Hayden [Memoirs, 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. pt.. 2, { 1907 )] tentatively classified 

as Jurassic or Triassic, but which arr 

subsequently sent to the Geological ^ndia, to be Permian in part. 

Prof. G. 0. Dyhrenfurth [Hmalaya,'’^%Zs\\ 1931)] claims that the 
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entire Mesozoic is included, though fossils are absent, partly from lithological 
similarities with the Alpine Mesozbics. He also believes that the succession 
is inverted on the Jonsong peak, forming a true nappe thrust over the biotite- 
schists. We know that the Trias of Spiti thins towards the east, and Hayden 
believed that it was represented in the Dothak series south and east of Phari, 

The Jurassic covers more of southern Tibet than any other formation, and is 
represented by the Spiti shales, which comprise the Upper Jurassic. Near 
Phari and Kampa Dzong they are underlain by a fossiliferous limestone (Lower 
Oolite), succeeded downwards by a crinoid limestone and a brachiopod lime¬ 
stone, divided by slates and quartzites ; these are included in the Lias. Above 
the Spiti shales is an extensive series of fossiliferous Cretaceous and Eocene 
limestones (the Kampa system), which are folded into the Spiti shales as 
isoclines. The fauna has been Avorked out by Mons. H. Douvill^ [Palmontohgia 
Indica^ New Series, Vol. V, Mem. 3 (1916)], and his conclusions modified in a 
paper by Hr. G. de P. Cotter [Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. LIX, 
pt. 4, 410-418 (1927)] who shows that Ids Danian is really Eocene. 

The following table gives the revised correlation:— 


Eocene 


Maestrichtiai\ 

Campanian .... 

Emschetian .... 
Tiixonian .... 
Cenomanian .... 
Lower Cretaceous . . , 

Upper and Middle Jurassic , 
Lower Oolite . » . 

fjias ..... 
Trias ? Permian < . . 


Dzongbuk shales. 

Alveolina limestone. 

OrhitoUtes limestone. 

Spondylus shales. 

Operoulina limestone. 

Gastropod limestone. 

Ferruginous sandstone. 

. Tuna limestone. 

J Third scarp limestone. 

’ I Second scarp hmestono. 

. First scarp limestone. 

. Henuaster shales. 

. Kampa ammonite shales. 

, Gki limestone. 

. Spiti shales. 

. Lungrua limestone. 

rSlate and quartzite. 

J Crinoid limestone. 

^'late and quartzite. 

.,®'*achiopod limestone. 

* ^‘^thak aeries and limestones on Sikkim-Tibet 
frontier. 
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CHITRAli, ' THE KABAkoRXJM AND THE PAMIRS. 

Between Afghanistan and Tibet lie Chitral and the Karakorum mountains, 
^th the Pamirs further to the north. Our very imperfect knowledge of these 
remote and mountainous tracts is derived principally from the journeys ^of bir 
Henry Hayden [Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XLV, pt. 4, 271-325 
( 1916 ) 1 , Mr. G. H. Tipper [ibid, Vols. LIV, 56-57 (1922), LV, 37-39 (1923), 
LVI, 44-48 (1924)1, the [talian Expeditions [Geographical Journal, Vol. LXXV, 
No 5 (May, 1930), 402-411] and those of the Vissers, Dr. E. Trinkler and Dr. H. 
De Terra [Geohgische Rundschau, XIX, 41-51; XX, 120-136. Zeilschrift fiir 
Gemn&rphologie, V, 79-127 (1930)], and the collections of Sir Sven Hedm described 
by Dr. Bror Asklund [ Southern Tibet, Vol. IX, pt. HI, Chaps. 1-5.] 

Tram-Himdlayan geology.— The general distribution of formations between 
India and Turkistan consists, firstly, of a belt of igneous and metamorphic rocks 
•extending from the vicinity of Kabul and Jalalabad, through Dir and Swat past 
Nanga Parbat to the north of the valley of Kashmir into the Karakorum. o 
the north of this, sediments as old as Devonian and as young as Cretaceous 
extend through Chitral and Plunza, and are probably the continuation of the 
Palaeozoic group round Bamian in Afghanistan. The region north of the Muz- 
tagh range is sedimentary, and as the presence of Palaeozoic and Mesozoic roclcs 
in the Changchenmo region of Eastern Ladakh has long been known, and as 
Jurassic marine fossils were discovered by Major Kemieth Mason [Records, Sur¬ 
vey of India, Vol. XXI, 86-99 (1928)], in the Agliil range, these rocks probably 
extend along the north of the Karakorum, parallel to the gneissic mass of Bal- 

^^^^^^KaraJcorum.—ln the last Italian expedition to the Karakorum, it was found 
that the Crystal Group, Broad Peak, and the Gasherbrum Group are composed, 
of limestones with Permo-Carboniferous fossils, and the Golden Throne region is 
multi-coloured limestones [Ardito Desio, Gecgraphical Journal, Vol. LXXV, No. 

5, 402-411 (May, 1930)]. . n f 

The Punmah basin is excavated in gneisses and granites and ^he peaks or 

the Skamri range are composed of crystalline limestone, but Fenestella shales 
are also found in the valley. The Sarpo Laggo and Shaksgam valleys are mostly 
in Permo-Carboniferous limestones. 

Pamirs.—To the north of this is a great belt of slates, extending from the 
Wakhan (Nicholas) range into the Taghdumbash Pamir of Chinese Turkistan. 
Still further to the north is a calcareous group, the most prominent feature of the 
Russian Pamirs (the Pamir limestone), succeeded northwards by a belt of car¬ 
bonaceous slates, probably in part the Wakhan slates, but associated with Upper 
Devonian shales and limestones. Beyond this again is a typical development 
of the Ferghana series. 

It U greatly regretted that Dr. HeUnmt De Terra’s greatwork « Goologfaohe Porschungon im weatlichon K’un-Lan 
•Tind Karakorum-Himalaya ” (Berlin, 1932) arrired too late for the Incorporation of his important results. 
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Chitral. In (jliitral the age of the oldest rocks present is very uncertain. 
The Ohitral slates have yielded upper JPalseozoic fossils, but they may in part 
represent older formations as well. Granite intrusion and its associated meta- 
moi-phisrn and destruction of fossils have confused the evidence. Thus the 
Tirich Mir massif is like a breccia on a large scale, of intrusive granite and garnet-, 
sillirnanite-, and chiastolite-schists and crystalline limestone, but fragments of 
beleninites, found by Mr. G. H. Tipper, in a less altered portion, show them to be 
probably in part .liirassic, though |he presence of crushed conglomerates in 
places indicates that they may l>e /pf different ages. The Mirkanni granite is 
intrusive into a series of unfossiliferciiis black slates and altered limestones, and 
itself passes laterally through diorite into dolerite, 

Gnfossiliferous liower Devonian rocks usually occur faulted against the 

Eeshun conglomerate and shales, of Upper Cretaceous or Lovrer Tertiary age* 

A good launa of the Upper Devonian has been recorded from the rocks above 
them, and a section at Parpish gives an apparently conformable sequence from 
the Lower Devonian to the Fusulina limestones {Carboniferous). At the Baro- 
ghil Pass, a band of ferruginous Upper Devonian rooks is faulted into the Fusu¬ 
lina limestones. The Sarikol shales, assigned to the Lower Carboniferous by 
Sir Henry Haydeji, were found hy Mr. (I. H. Tipper to contain Orthoceras and 
crinoids, and are prol)a])ly Upper Devonian. They may be the continuation 
of the ferruginous Upper Devonian of the Baroghil Pass. 

On the north side of the liricli valley, patches of Fusulina limestone occur 
in highly folded crystalline limestones, while shales further to the south-west 

liave yielded Synnyofhyris and Fenestdla. The intrusion of the Tirich Mir 

granite was later than the Fusulina liniestoiies. 

The next suciceediug formations are Middle Cretaceous limestones with Orbit- 
oUrm and Ilippurites, the latter being associated with the Beshiin conglomerate 
and shales and appearing along the fault between them and the Lower Devonian. 

In Chitral we find represented both the life-provinces of the Himalaya and 
of western Europe. On the west we have a well-developed Upper Devonian fauna, 
a great thickness of Fusulina limestone and a shallow-water facies of the Trias- 
Jurassic, contrasting with the absence of Devonian fossils and of Fusulina lime¬ 
stone in the east, with a well-developed marine facies of the Trias. In the Pamirs 
the Upper Devonian fauna is distinct from that of Chitral and resembles that of 
the Urals, with certain Americnai elements. The Fusulina limestones of Upper 
Carboniferous age were deposited in the Eurasiatic sea which stretched across 
Chitral into l urkistiiii, and in this sea the great volcanic series of Kashmir and 
Turkistan began to be formed before the close of the Carboniferous, lasting into 
the Permian. The Zewaii beds of Kashmir, at the top of these volcanics, are of 
later date than the Fusulina limestones of Chitral. 

Fast^rn Fdmirs.~-ln the Middle Devonian the “ Kunlun transgression ” of 
the sea deposited shales and limestone on a continent of ancient gneisses and 
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schists. A second transgression in the Carboniferous laid down, in the western 
Kunlun, limestones with Productus and foraminifera, concordantly overlying 
the rocks of the Kunlun transgression. Above these are the Cretaceous deposiiis 
of Yangi Hissar and red sandstones and conglomerates, with gypsum and salt, 
belonging to the Tertiary. ^ 

The Eastern Pamirs have three well-marked geological divisions. The 
oldest may comprise the whole of the Paloeozom, folded into a complex, and in¬ 
truded by granite. The folding may be of Hercynian age, and the granite intru¬ 
sion late or post-Carboniferous. Younger than these are the lacustrine Angara 
slates, which have a very limited Trias-Jurassic range, and are moderately meta¬ 
morphosed. On these the Cretaceous-Tertiary group is clearly discordant, and 
the lowest Cretaceous beds resemble flysch. In the Pamirs the strike is E.-W., 
curving round to NE.-SW. and NW.-SE. at the western and eastern ends 
respectively, in concordance with the great re-entrant bend of the main Hima¬ 
laya (p. 317 ) and this is also reflected in the Hindu Kush and the Karakorum. 
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CHAPTER 34. 

PAST HISTORY OF I’HE HIMALAYAN AREA. 

The Ptirdna sea .—We may now attempt to sketch roughly the past geological 
history of the Himalayan area. Our knowledge of the nature and distribution 
of the Archeean rocks is as yet too scanty to permit of any attempt to recons¬ 
truct the conditions prevailing at any part of that period and our history opens 
at tlie time when a shallow sea lay over Central and Northern India and extended 
into the Himalayan region, covering most of the area now lying on the Indian 
side of the axis of the present Great Himalayan range. In this were deposited 
beds of conglomerate, shale, sandstone and limestone, the materials for which 
were derived from the degradation of the Archaean rocks, exposed in parts of 
nhat is now Peninsular India and also along the Tibetan edge of the Himalayan 
zone between Assam and Kashmir. The beds thus laid down are known as the 
Pnrana group in the Peninsular area II. Holland: 'Trans. Mining and Qeol. 
Jnst. of hidin, Yol. I, 48 (1006)] and include the Baxa, Jaunsar, Attock and 
Simla slate formations of the Himalaya. The connection of the one area with 
the other has still to be proved and the reference of the old uiifossiliferoiis Hima¬ 
layan sedimejits to the Purana group is consequentl}’- as yet only conjectural, 
but the conjecture has an air of probability which renders it for the moment 
the most suitable working hypothesis. Hence it is now generally^ believed that 
the Purana sea not only covered much of the Peninsula but also extended over 
what are ]<nown as the lesser ranges of the Himalaya. Whethei* it extended 
northwards beyoim the Himalaya we are unable to say since much of the interior 
of Tibet is covered by mucJi younger deposits, but tliere is evidence to sliow that 
land existed in the Himalaya at least during part of the Purana era, and the sea 
may therefore have been bounded on the north by a Tibetan continental area. 

The Thavidimi era .—The next era of which we have a record in the Himalaya 
is that named by Bir Thomas Holland the Dravidmn ; it begins with the conglo- 
niorates and other shallow-water deposits of the Haimanta system and extends 
to the period of disturbance of upper Palceozoic age characterised by the Talchir 
bovilder-bed of Peninsular India, the Blaini boulder-bed of Simla and tiie great 
outburst of volcanic activity in Kashmir. It extends from the Cambrian, or 
perhaps earlier, almost to the end of the Carboniferous. 

Haimanta period.- 'Che Haimanta, the oldest of the Dravidian systems, is 
characterised by deposits of detrital origin such as conglomerates, sandstones 
(quartzites) and slates, with only rare and insignificant beds oi limestone at 
its upper limit. It is evident therefore that it was laid down in shallow water 
near a cojist line and the absence of any post-Purana beds among the rocks 
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of tile Himalayan zone suggests that the present southern boundary of tlie 
Haimanta deposits marks approximately an origina) limit of deposition and 
consequently the southern shore of the sea in which the Haimantas were laid 
down. The relations of the' Haimantas to the Purana rocks of the Himalayan 
zone have not yet been worked out and it is not known definitely whether there 
is a gradual and conformable passage from the one into the other or whether 
the low'er beds of the Haimantas are contemporaneous with the upper 
strata of the Puranas, nor is it possible to say at what period the Himalayan 
zone of Purana rocks first became a land-surface. The presence of rocks 
of the Haimanta system in Kumaun, Garhwal, Spiti and Kashniir proves that 
these areas at least were submerged, whilst during the latter part of the Hai¬ 
manta period the sea extended also to the Salt Range of the Punjab where the 
Cambrian rocks contain a species of trilohite identical with one from the upper¬ 
most Haimantas of Spiti [P. (Jowper Reed, quoted in Records, Geological Survey 
of India, Vol. XXXVl (1908)]. Westwards the same sea probably extended 
at least as far as the Hindu Kush and Afghanistan, but it was not connecited 
with the Cambrian sea of Europe, for the fauna of the fossiliferous rocks of this 
age in the Himalaya has nothing in common with that of the European Cam¬ 
brian. On the other hand, there are decided afliinities between tbe Cambrian 
fossils of the Himalaya on the one hand and those of China and North America 
on the othej|, and this has been regarded as evidence of a sea connection between 
the Himalaya and America during late Haimanta (Middle Cambrian) times. 

The latter part of the Haimanta period was marked by local disturbances 
in fepiti and probably also in Kashmir, and the presence of a conglomerate lying 
unconformably on the Middle Cambrian beds proves that the coast-line had 
moved temporarily northwards and the beds already deposited had emerged 

from the sea and undergone denudation. Normal conditions appear to have 

been soon restored throughout the Himalaya, but the absence from the Salt 

Range of any representatives of the po.st-Carabrian and pre-Talchir system 
indicates that thi.s range was now cut off from the Himalayan marine area and 
became a land-surface. 

Mulh penod.—The next geological epoch, the Muth, wliich approximately 
coincides with the Silurian (Ordovician and Gothlandian) of Europe, extending 
into the Devonian, is remarkable for the .great westerly extension of the Central 
Asian sea. The southern coast-line appears to have remained for a long period, 
at least until Lower Carboniferous times, much as it was after the Salt Range 
was cut off from the sea which covered the Himalayan area at the close of the 
Cambrian epoch, but the Tethys now encroached westwards and became linked 
up with the Palaeozoic sea of Europe. Evidence of this is to be found in the 
character of the fossils of the representatives of the Upper Silurian, Devonian 
and Carboniferous systems in the Indian area, which bear a marked resemblance 
f o those of the same systems in Europe, certain species being common to both 
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areas. During the Devonian period the sea covered all the northe.m portion 
of the Himalayan area and extended eastwards into Burma, south-eastern Tibet 
and China. Westwards it appears to have extended tlirough Easlunir, over 
what is now the Hindu Kush, into Afghanistan and northwards to the Pamir 
and the Tien Shan ; its record is not very clear in the greater part of the Tibetan 
zone of the Himalaya, where fossils of Devonian age are scarce, having been 
found only at rare intervals, but there is no evidence of any break in the conti¬ 
nuity of marine deposits between the beginning of the Muth, (Silurian) ^ period 
and 'the middle of the Carboniferous. The latter period, however, .saw many 
changes along the southern coast of the Tethys and ushers in ihe next and latest 
era in the geological history of India, that named by Sir Thomas Holland the 

Aryan. 

India now became definitely established as an integral part of that great 
continent of Gondwanaland, which extended to South Africa on the one side 
and AiLstralia on the other and on which flourished the fiorh of Glossopteris and 
GanyamopUris familiar to us from the rocks of the Indian coalfields. Below 
the beds in which these fossils occur, there is found in Australia, Africa and India 
a peculiar boulder-bed or tillite, which bears unmistakable evidence of having 
been deposited at a time when glacial conditions prevailed , the bouldeis found 
in it are facetted, polished and scratched whilst the rocks on wliich it lies are 
grooved and polished in a manner characteristic of the action of a glacier. This 
tillite, known as the Talchir boulder-bed, has been proved to exist in the Hima¬ 
laya 'as the Blaini boulder-bed and is an important member of the stratigraphical 
series of the Salt Eange, where its glacial origin has been proved beyond a douirt. 
On the Indian Peninsula it is usually regarded as of fresh-water origin, but in the 
Salt Range it is associated with marine beds, and would therefore appear to 
have been deposited in the sea. The materials of which the boulders are com¬ 
posed for the most part belong to a group of rocks nov^ exposed in Rajputana 
^ and it is therefore clear that, during the early Gondwana glacial period, Haj- 
piitana was a land-surface whence glaciers flowed northward.s to deposit their 
imbedded boulders in the Salt Range sea, which wasi presumably a southern 
arm of the Tethys. 

Panjal volcanic phase in /Castor.—Whilst these changes were taking place 
in the Salt Range, Kashmir, which had formerly been covered by a shallow sea 
in which the shales and conglomerates of the Agglomeratic Slate series were 
deposited, had become the scene of great volcanic activity; masses of lava w^ere 
poured out and, solidifying, formed what we now know as the Panjal traps. 
These have been regarded as of submarine orijpn, but the evidence of this is not 
convincing ; ashes certainly fell into the sea, where they were interstratified with 
marine limestones, as at Imbersilwara to the vrest of the Wular lake. Elsewhere 
the lavas may have been poured out over a land-surface, and it is possible that 
at this period Southern Kashmir was an archipelago of volcanic islands. 
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At the close of the volcanic phase the peculiar Gangamofteris flora of Gond- 
wanaland had spread to Southern Kashmir, which must therefore have become 
connected with the mainJand. But the sea soon encroached again and the plant- 
bearing Gangamopteris beds were covered by the Zewan beds, typical marine 
deposits with fossils of Permian age. These again pass upwards into the Permian 
Prodnctus shales which are overlain by the fossiliferous limestones of the Lilang 
system (Trias); from the Gangamopteris ' beds upwards to the Lilang system 
there is no sign of any important break in continuity of the deposits, and it would 
therefore appear that the close of the Panjal volcanic period marks the beginning 
of an |era of subsidence and iminterrupted deposition, whicli lasted from tin; 
middle of the Carboniferous epoch until early Jurassic times, and throughout 
the whole of which Kashmir lay beneath the waters of the Tethys. 

Subsequent tectmiic disturbances m Sjnti and Kimaun. —In other parts of 
the Himalaya there is no evidence of violent disturbance having taken place 
during the volcanic period of Kashmir; in Spiti there was slow, but steady rise 
of the sea-floor, resulting in a gradual northerly displacement of the coast-line, 
and what had formerly been an area of comparatively deep water was converted 
into a shallow coastal platform or possibly an estuary, in the sands and muds of 
which the remains of plants carried down from the land became embedded. 
But the remainder of the Carboniferous epoch was a period of some instability, 
and is marked by oscillations of the sea-level. These, however, were for some 
time comparatively trifling, but, at the close of the Carboniferous period, a 
steady rise of the land and northward retreat of the sea set in ; almost the whole 
of the Himalaya to the east of Kashmir appears to have become a land surface 
and remained such for a considerable length of time, long enough, in fact for the 
removal denudation of beds some thousands of feet in thickness. In parks 
of 8piti, m Kiunaun, and in Garhwal, the whole of the deposits laid down during 
the Carboniferous and Devonian epochs, and even a great part of the Mutli 
system, were removed before the land was resubmerged and the waters of the 
Tethys once more covered this part of the Himalaya. 

It is intefesting to note that these two periods of disturbance were not con¬ 
temporaneous ; that of Kashmir occiured at the end of the Dravidian era, while 
the Central Himalayan disturbance was of more recent date and is not reflected 
in any corresponding movement in Kashmir, having been probably of only 
local importance. 

The world-wide extension of the earlier (Fanjal) disturbance, —The jearlier dis¬ 
turbance, however, belongs to a different category. It corresponded in time 
with the far-reaching changes which ushered in the Gondwana glacial epoch in 
India, Austraha and South Africa. Kecent work in Kashmir has led to the con¬ 
clusion that these changes occurred towards the end of the Carboniferous period 
a time when marked changes in the distribution of land and sea began to take 
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place in many parte of the world. Thj’oiighout Asia it is characterised by a 
great extension of the sea and the consequent overlap of marine deposits of 
Permo-Carboniferous age upon older beds. Evidence of the former presence of this 
sea can be found in the Salt Range [Manual of the Geology of India, 2nd edition, 
123 (1803)], in S. E. Afghanistan and the neighbourhood of the Khyber [H. H\ 
Hayden: Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXVHI, 108 (1900)], in 
Baluchistan [General Heport, Geological Survey of India, for 1901-02, 31 (1902)], in 
Northern and Western Afghanistan [0. K Griesbach: Records, Geological Survey 
of India, Vol. XX, 90 (1887)], Persia [.1. de Morgan; Mission Sdentifique en 
Perse, 111, 1905)], Kashmir [R. Lydekker: Memoirs, Geological Survey of India^ 
Vol. XXII (1883)], the Central [H. H. Hayden: Memoirs, Geological Survey of 
India, \ol. XXXVI, pt. 1 (1904)] and Eastern Himalaya [C, Diener: Records, 
Geologimi Survey of India, Vol. XXXTT, 189 (1905)]; eastward it extended into 
(^hina and westward into Europe [Tb. Tschernyschew: Mem. Com. GeoL, St. 
Petersburg, XVT, No. 2 (1902), and Records, Geological Survey of India Vol 
XXXI, III (1904)]. 

Of l;iie northerly extension of the sea beyond the Indo-Tibetan frontier we 
as yet know little, but among the exotic blocks of Kumaun, already referred to 
{supra, pp. 307, 309), are masses of limestone containing a fauna similar to that 
of the Productus limestone of tiie Salt Range, and we therefore conclude that 
Ngari Khorsum at least was snbmer«;ed at this ■period. 

.Extension of the Pravidiian I ethys over Tibet. —In this connectiou we may 
draw attention to the important and interesting work carried out in China by 
Messrs. Bailey Willis, B. Blackwelder, and R. H, Sargent, the results of which 
liave been published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington [Research in 
China. (1907)]. In the second volume Mr. Willis discusses the distribution of 

land and sea in Easter > and Central Asia during past geological ages, and as¬ 
sumes that, throughout the whole of the Paleeozoic era, Tibet was a continental 
area, which he designates Isle Tibet. Having regard to our present ignorance 
of the geology of the greater part of Tibet, we can offer no direct observations 
bearing on this question : but if we turn to noith-eastern Ladakh, we find Pala 3 o- 
7oic rocks exposed in the neighbourhood of Changchenmo and Pangong Lake, 

and if, as appears to be tbe case, the trend of these beds is the same as that of the 
rest of the Tibetan zone in Kashmir, Spiti and Kumaun, we should expect to find 
them well to the north of the head-waters of the Indus and the Brahmaputra 
in WcvStern and Central Tibet. VVe are, therefore, inclined to believe that Paleeo- 
zoic beds do occur in the great lake-basin of Central Tibet. They may possibly 
be bidden by the younger (Mesozoic) deposits to-wliich we shall refer subsequently^ 
but it may reasonably be expected tliat they will be found to crop out here and 
there, and thus prove that the sea in which the Dravidian (Palseozoic) rocks of 

the Tibetan zone were laid down was not, as has been assumed, merely a strait 
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connecting Eastern land Western Asia, but extended nortbAvards over a great 
part of Tibet. ; 

Extensimi of ififS Aryan Tethys, — 'I’owards the close of the Palseozoic era, the 
Central Asian sea, Avhich had extended from India to China on the one side and 
Europe on the other, gradually began to recede westwards, and in Triassic times 
much of China had become a land-surface. The sea, however, still lay over the 
Himalaya, and its connection with the European sea is proved by the large num¬ 
ber of identical species of marine fossils found in the Triassic deposits of the 
Alps and the Himalaya. During the earlier part of the Triassic epoch the Balt 
Eange formed part of the Tethys, which also covered Kashmir and Hazara, and 
appears to have extended into Eastern Afghanistan. Later on, connection 
with the whole of China, except the southern part, appears to have been cut 
off, and in Tipper Thiassic times the Salt Eange also became a land-surface, 
but the sea extended from Eastern Afghanistan into Baluchistan, and also 
from Kashnur through the Pamir into Bokhara. 1'hese changes did not affect 
the Himalayan area and Kashmir, both of which remained submeiged through¬ 
out nearly the whole of the Mesozoic era. 

Its vicissitudes during the Jurassic “period.~r-T)\\vmg the Jurassic period great 
changes in the distribution of land and sea took place in Asia. The ('continental 
phase, indications of which are first to be found at the close of the Ihilreozoic era, 
became largely developed, and there arose on the north a great contineut nacned 
by Suess “ Angaialand ” [La, Face de la Terre, HI, 27 (1902)], which Avas analogous 
to Gondwa rial and on the south, and the site of which is now marked by a series 
of fresh-wniter beds and coal-seams, comparable to the Gondwanas of .India. 
Communication between the Himalayan Tetliys and the Mesozoic sea of Europe 
remained open, and the whole of Southern Tibet was submeiged. At the same 
time the sea extended once more to the Salt Eange and thence through Balu¬ 
chistan and Southern Afghanistan to I’('r8ia. Northern Afghanistan, liowever, 
became dry land, on which flourished a flora similar to that of Angaruland at 
the same period. That the latter part of the Jurassic epoch was characterised 
by the gradual shallowing of the Himalayan and Tibetan sea is proved by the 
nature of the uppermost Jurassic deposits, the Spiti shales, which are composed 
of fine detrital .^^fments alternating here and there with beds of coarser 
material. '' 

Great (^tension (transgression) of the sea during the Cretaceous period. — Similar 
conditions prevailed for the most part during early Cretaceous times,, but in the 
latter part of the period a great extension of the sea took place and many areas 
that had previously been land became submerged. Connection, through North¬ 
ern Africa and North-Western India (Baluchistan and Afghanistan), between 
the Mediterranean of Europe and the sea of Western India was now thoroughly 
established, and its progress is seen in the overlap of the Upper Cretaceous beds 
over older formations which had been subjected to sub-aerial erosion during Ju- 
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rassic and eai'ly Cretaceous times. The Cretaceous sea extended along the whole 
of the site of what we now term the Tibetan zone of sedimentary rocks and pro¬ 
bably stretched far to the north over much of Tibet. Eastern Tibet and China, 
however, were how a continental area. ' 

i.hia transgression of the Upper Cretaceous sea indicates a widely ex¬ 
tended su})8idence of the land, affecting North-Western India, Afghanistan, West¬ 
ern Asia and piobably much of Tibet. On the Irido-d’ibetan frontier, however, 
there was no marked movement of subsidence, for the Cretaceous deposits 
of the d’ibetan zone of the Himalaya are largely characterised by sediments 
such as are laid down in the neiglibourhood of a coast-line. Associated with 
these on the southern frontier of Ngari Khorsum are beds of tuff, which indicate 
the presence of volcanoes at no great distance and prepare us for the volcanic 
disturbances that ushered in the great epoch of mountain-building which pro¬ 
duced the mighty ranges of the Himalayan chain. 

We have already seen that the Cretaceous sea lay over a great part of Tibet 
and extended as far south as the northern frontier of Sikkim. At the same time 
the Shillong Plateau was under water and was part of the floor of an ocean which 
extended along what is now the east coast of the Indian Peninsula but was then 
the submerged edge of Gondwanaland, which, at the beginning of the Cretaceous 
peiiod, still survived as a continent, though probably much reduced in size ; this 
continent, lu)wever, appears to have begun to break up during the latter part of 
the period and. in Upper Cretaceous (Senonian) times direct connection was 
established between the North African sea and the Pacific, through a strait 
separating India from Madagascar. 

Possible connection between the Tethys and the Indmn Ocean.—li is possible 
that there may have also been a narrow and shallow arm of the sea running 
through that curious depression which is now filled by the Indo-Gangetic allu¬ 
vium. That in early Tertiary times the western sea flowed over what is now the 
soutli-western foot of the Himalaya almost up to the meridian of Naiiii Tal is 
clear fiom the presence of iiunimulitic limestone all along that belt, and in the 
Tal beds there is some indication of a shallow arm having i-eached Garhwal at a 
much earlier period, probaldy sometime during the Jurassic epoch [C. S. Middle- 
miss ; Records, Geological Survey of Imiia, Vol. XX, 26 (1887)]; it would not, 
therefore, be surprising to find that the great Upper Cretaceous transgression 
also affected this area. The absence of any Cretaceous rocks in this part of the 
Himalaya is certainly an argument against this supposition, but they may either 
have been completely removed by denudation at a subsequent period or may 
be merely hidden by the alluvium. 

There is at present no evidence that the arm of the Pacific in which the 
Cretaceous beds of Burma and Assam were deposited was coimected with the: 
libetan sea, tliis can only be decided by exploration in the unsurveyed country 
around the head-waters of the Luhit Brahmaputra and the Irrawaddy. If there 
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was no connection between tbe two oceans, the Eastern Himrilaya must have 
been at this time either a narrow peninsula running out from the Ghinese main¬ 
land or else an isthmus connecting that continental area with Gondwanaland. 

Periods of volcanic activity.-^eveml periods of volcanic activity have left 
their records in the Himalayan area. Of these, two occurred during Purana 
times and a third after the middle of the Carboniferous period ; another has lieeu 
ascribed [A. von. Krafft; Meftnoirs, Geological Survey oj India, Vol. XXXI1, 
pt. 3 (1902)] to the Upper Cretaceous epoch, a period marked in the Peninsula 
by the great outpouring of lava which constitutes the Deccan trap. From this 
time onward there was a steady retreat of the sea from ’I’ibef- and the adjacent 
portions of the Himalaya; there were, no doubt, local oscillations of the coast¬ 
line as indicated, for instance, by the overlap of the numrnulitic l)eds ol Kashmir 
over older fresh-water deposits, but by the end of the Eocene period, Tiljet and 
the Himalaya had finally become dry land, and the western sea had been driven 
back to Sind and Baluchistan. This last phase in the marine history of the Hima¬ 
layan area was accompanied throughout the whole Indo-Tibetan region |A. von 
Krafft: Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXII, pt. 3 (1902) ; H. 11. 
Hayden: Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, XXXVI, pts. 1 and 2] by great 
volcanic activity, which was no doubt intimately connected with the crustal 
disturbances to which the origin of the Himalaya is to be attributed. The 
igneous phase began witli the intrusion of masses c»f granite into the sedimentary 
deposits of the Tibetan zone ; subsequently there were outbursts of basic la,vas 
which flowed over parts of Ladakh, Ngari Khorsum and western Tibet, whilst 
dvkes of basalt and allied rocks were formed by the injection of the basic magma 
into fissures both in the sedimentary beds and in the granite. 

Volcanic activity seems to have been most intense in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Manasarowar, which has more than once been an area of special distur¬ 
bance, and the comparatively recent change in the direction of flow of the upper 
Brahmaputra, to which attention has been drawn in a previous chapter {sv'pra, 
p, 221), is an indication of elevation having occurred in this area at no very 
distant date in the past. 

Although the volcano of Barren Island in the Bay of Bengal was active 
during the past century [F. R. Mallet: Menmirs, Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. XXI, pt. 4 (1885)], and other volcanoes in Eastern Persia on the immediate 
confines of Afghanistan are not yet extinct [Ji. Vredenhurg: Mm&irs, Geological 
Survey of India, Vol. XXXI, pt. 2 (1901)], there is no indicatiou of recent vol¬ 
canic activity in the Himalayan region. In Central Tibet Mr, Littledale records 
a large number of volcanoes, none of wliich, however, appears to have been active 
at the time of his visit fSt. G. R. Littledale: Geographical Journal, Vol. VIT, 
453 (1896). For numerous references to recent volcanoes in the Kunlun 

range see Suess: La Face de la Terre, III, 268 (1902)]. 
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CHAPTER 35. 

AiJE OF THE HIMALAYA. 

Post-Furdnn crustal movement. —There is no evidence to show that the Hima¬ 
laya, as a great mountain range, are older tlian the latter part of the Eocene 
period. There are undoubtedly signs of former periods of considerable folding; 
thus, the Piirana. rocks were folded and compressed during the earth-movements 
that resulted in the birth of Gondwanaland, but the Himalayan area then became 
the northerii coast of the new continent and was not necessarily a inountain 
range. 

Upper Cambrian nuyvement. —Towards the end of the Haimanta (Cambrian) 
period local folding again took place, for we find the (Ordovician) conglomerates 
of the Muth system in Spiti lying on the eroded edges of folded beds of Middle 
Canibrian age. After this, no tectonic movements of great intensity seem to have 
occurred until the last upheaval of thd Himalaya and Tibet in Tertiary times. 
Movements there undoubtedly were, as, for instance, during the Carboniferous 
period when marine sediments were raised up, denuded and again depressed 
beneath the sea, hut tlie parallelism to these older beds of the younger deposits 
subsequently laid down on them shows that the former underwent uo contortion, 
but were merely subjected to a gentle uplift without violent crustal compression. 
Thus we have no evidence of mountain building in the Himfdayan region before 
the Tertiary period. 

Eocene and Oligoeene distMrbances.- -'She movement wliich w'as so pronounced 
during this latter period probably began in late Cretaceous times and cojitinued 
throngboiit the Eocene and Middle Tertiary periods. That it wns still active 
during the Pliocene epoch is proved by the great series of overthrusts along the 
outer foot, of the Himalaya, the origin and history of which have been so adniii - 
ably traced out by Mr. C. S.- Middlemiss [Memoirs, Geological Swmey of India, 
Yol. XXIV, pt. 2 (1890)]. 

Pliocene and. post-Pliocene disturbances. —The movements which affected the 
Siwalik (Pliocene) deposits of the outer Himalaya were not confined to the 
neighbourhood of the Indo-Gangetic plain, but extended to such widely separated 
regions of Afghanistan and Ngari Khorsum. In the former area all the great 
river valleys of Eastern Afghanistan are filled with beds of sand-rock and conglo- 
merare which are exactly similar to the Siwiliik deposits of the Indian “ duns ” 
[Dun IS tlie Indian term for the narrow^ longitudinal valleys lying between the 
outer Siwalik ranges and the higher hills of the Lesser Himalayan ranges (p. 90)], 
and have, like them, undergone much folding and tilting. In Ngari Khorsum 
(Himdos) similar deposits Avere observed by Mr, Griesbacli in the Nukchuno' 
valley [A/moiVs, Geological Survey of Imlia, Vol. XXIIT (1891)], and these also 
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show signs of considerable distixrbance. As the age of these deposits is Pliocene, 
it is clear that e\'en at the end of this epoch the crustal movement, to which tlie 
Himfilaya owe their origin as a mountain range, was vStill active. 

Ossiferous beds of Nijari Khorsum, — In the next geological period, however, 
the Himalaya appear to have reached a stage of comparative quiescence. In 
the upper valley of the Sutlej in Ngari Khorsum there are vast deposits of 
boulders, sand and clay, in which occur remains of niaTTimals [R. Strachey : 
Quarterly Joimud, Geological Society, Vol. Vll, 292 (1851) ; 0. L. Griesbach ; 
Memoirs, Geological Sunjcy of India, Vol. XXllI (IH91)] regarded by Mr, Lydek-^ 
ker as of Pleistocene age [jRccord.s*, Geological Surrey of India, Vol, XIV, 178 
(1881)]. The exact origin of these deposits has not been definitely ascertained, 
but they are now generally regarded as fluviatile, though possibly also in part 
lacustrine [Manml of the Geology of India, 2nd edition, 422 (1893)]. They lie 
unconformably on the tilted Pliocene sandstonesj but are themselves almost per- 
lectly horizontal, thus showing that, since their deposition, no violent disturbance 
has affected this part of the Himalayan region. 

Karewas of Kashmir.- In the valley of Kashmir, very similar deposits occur, 
where they are known under the name of Karewa. These have been described 
from time to time by various observers as of lacustrine origin, but from a de¬ 
tailed study of them, Mr. R. I). Oldham concluded that their mode of origin 
was similar to that of the alluvial deposits in process of formation in the same 
valley at the present day [Records, Geologunl Survey of India, Vol. XXI, 157 
(1888); T. H. Holland: Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXII, 152 
(1905)]. 

Mr. C. S. Middlemiss has observed [Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol, 
LV, 241 (1923)] that the Karewa formation reaches elevations of over 11,000 
feet on the Pir Panjal range, and must have swept right over it. It has no rela¬ 
tion to any valley system or lake basin of the present day, and lies beneath the 
post-Pliocene glacial deposits, in folds with dips sometimes amounting to 40 or 
50 degrees, and with a thickness of 4,500 feet or more. He suggests that it 
should perhaps be regarded as Upper Siwalik in age. 

If we are right in regarding the ossiferous deposits of Ngari Khorsum and the 
Karewas of Kashmir as of Pleistocene age, we aie led to infer that the general 
features of the Himalaya, were at that period much as they are at the prese?it 
day. We have already seen {sujyra, p. 280) that the main drainage lines dat^ 
back as far as the Pliocene epoch, and that the rivers which brought down the 
sand and boulders from the mountains to build up the Siwaliks of the duns and 
of Hundes w'ere the direct ancestors of our modern Sutlej and Ganges. 

Pre-Pliocene drainage system. —Of the topography of the Himalayan area 
before this period we as yet know practically nothing, but it is clear that the old 
coast-line of Gondwanaland cannot have been very far from the present southern 
boundary of the Tibetan zone of sediment-s, and detailed surveys will very possibly 
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reveal the sites of pre-Pliocene rivers, as indicated by the coastal or estuarine 
deposits laid down at their mouths. During the Palaeozoic and much of the Meso¬ 
zoic periods, when the Indian Peninsula and the zone of oldest Ot the Hima¬ 

laya formed part of Gondwanaland, rivers must hav^,flowed northwards from 
India to the Tethys, and we have already noticed the‘^J}«|^ice of the direction 
of drainage afTorded by the pebbles of the Salt Rangl boulder-bed {supra, 
p. 336). In the distant future, when the geology of the Hirhalaya is known as 
intimately as that of hlngland and parts of continental ILurope at the present 
day, the presence of deposits like the Gangamopteris beds of Kashmir may 
enable us to locate, among the sedimentary beds of the Tibetan zone, the sites of 
some of the estuaries of this old drainage system, but all traces of its river- 
valleys through the central zone must have long since been removed by the sub¬ 
sequent processes of denudation, whilst the new drainage system, wliich has 
gradually arisen in a reverse direction has replaced and obliterated the old. 
[R. D. Oldham, TU Valleys of the Himalayas, Geographical Journal, XXX, 
512 (]007)J. 

Indus valley an oU structural depression.^-Ol the present river-valleys of 
the Himnlnya, one at least can he shown to have existed as early as in the Eocene 
period. In the Upper Indus valley in Kashmir are beds of either fresh-water 
or CvStiiarine origin, which are of Eocene age. They form, a long and narrow 
strip in the present valley and mark the position of an old river-valley or of an 
estuary, which was apparently connected with the Tibetan portion of the Tethys. 

Subsequent oscillations of the relative level of land and sea led to these fresh- 
vater beds being covered by marine deposits containing nuramulites, but the 
latest phase in the elevation of this area has resulted in the removal by denudation 
of the cap of younger beds and the old valley has been thus once more exposed 
to view. The presence of a valley along approximately the same line at two 
y)eriods separated by such a great interval of time shows that its origin is not due 
to mere erosion, but must be attributed to structural causes, connected wth the 
folding of the earth’s crust, and producing a depression which was first outlined 
at least as long ago as the Eocene period. This, again, is a further indication 
that the movements which finally resulted in the upheaval of the Himalaya were 
already operative at that period. 

Recetit movement. — Although the practically undisturbed condition of the 
Pleistocene beds of Ngari Khorsiim leads us to suppose that there have been no 
violent disturbances in the Himalayan region since their deposition, many facts 
suggest that the apparent quiescence is only comparative and that movement 
tending to a further rise of the Himalaya is now in progress. That movement 
has not ceased is evidf ut from the frequent earthquakes occurring in the Hima¬ 
laya and Afghanistan, and such catastrophes as the Kashmir earthquake of 
1885 [E. J. Jones : Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XVIII, 221 (1885)], 
those of Shillong in 1897 [R. P. Oldham : Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, 
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Vol XXIX (1899), XXX (1901)] and of Kangra in 1905 [C. S. Mid(ilemi8^: 
Rewrds, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXII, 258 (1905)] forcibly remind 

us that the Himalayan region is by no mean.s at rest. [T’or a complete list of 
Indian earthquakes up to the end of^the year 1869, see T. Oldham: Meymvn. 

Geological Survey d/ India, Vol. XIX, pt. 3 (1883)]. 

Evidence of wplift.—These, however, do not serve to give us any indication 
of the direction of movement, which we can at present deduce only indirectly from 
other phenomena. Amongst these may be mentioned the observations already 
referred to (p. 273) in connection with the apparent progressive c.esiccation of the 
Tibetan lakes, a phenomenon which has been regarded as due to the rise of the 
Himalaya and consequent cutting off from Tibet of the moisture-laden monsoon 
winds. Evidence of such rise being now in progress is also to be found ni the 
present condition of the chief Himalayan rivers. The general tendency of a river 
rising in a mountainous region and flowing out on to a plain is to rem.ove 
material from ite upper reaches in the mountains, where its gradient is steep, and 
deposit it on the plains at their foot; as this process proceeds, the river gradually 
cuts down its channel, worldng most rapidly in the higher regions where its 
gradient is naturally steeper, and less rapidly lower down. Where the gradient iS 
steep and the current rapid, the water carries with it large quantities of material 
such as boulders, pebbles and sand; where, however, the current is less rapid in 
the lower reaches, its force is insufficient to carry the whole of its load and some 
or all of it is deposited. The tendency of the river is therefore to remove material 
from its upper reaches and deposit it in the lower, thus piodueiiig a fiatteniug 
of its gradient throughout, in consequence of which the depositing section of the 
stream gradually creeps further and further back towards its head. If, during 
this process, the land round the head-waters of the stream undergoes a move¬ 
ment of elevation, the gradient and consequently the erosive power of the stream 
will be increased and the water begin to cut a channel thi-ough, the deposits 
wffiich had accumulated in the lower valleys. This phenomenon is known as tlie 

rejuvenation of a stream. > • u • 

At the present day the great Himalayan rivers are not deposidmg in their 

lower reaches, except near the points at which they debouch from the mountains, 
and consequently are not in that stage of equilibrium which characterises an old 
river. On the other hand, their valleys are cut through horizontal deposits of 
boulders and river-gravels, which can be .seen to extend many hundreds of feet 
aboye the present stream-bed [H. B. Uccmcott: Record,, Geolyjcal Surv^ 
India, Vol. IX, 55 (1876); K. Lydekker: Memoirs, Geological Survey of hidia 
Vol. XXll (1883)]. It is clear, therefore, that where the rivers aire now in tae 
active stage of abrading, they were once depositing streams and filled their rocky 
valleys with the sands and gravels through which they have since re-exoavated 
their channels. They ha/e, therefore, undergone rejuvenation j.resumably due 
to uplift of the highlands amongst which they rise. 
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Oats of this movement. Wlien this uplift began, we are not yet in a position, 
to say, since we have at present no evidence of the age of most of these old river- 
deposits, It has already been pointed out tliat the ossiferous beds of Hiindes are 
probably of Pleistocene age, wliilst the Karewas of Kashimr have been attributed to 
the same period, though they may be Upper Siwalik (Idiocene) (p. 343) ; the other 
high-level alluvial deposits found in the Sutlej and the Indus may be of the same 
age or may be of later date, but Ave are justified in assuming that during the Pleis¬ 
tocene epoch, and proliably for some little time afterwards, little or no movement 
took place in the Himalaya, and the rivers gradually tended to assume a state of 
equilibrium. Avhich, however, was subsequently disturbed by further elevation 
of the higher i-anges and the d'ibetan region, resulting in increase of gradient 
and conseqiie.nt rejuvenation of the streams, and the present steep gradients 
of most of the Ilimalayan rivers lead ns to conclude that uplift is either still in 
progress or has only quite recently ceased. 

Ctittinfi-fumk mid cup/ure. -Similar evidence of recent elevation of the higher 
ranges of the Himalaya has been deduced by Mr. R. 13. Oldham from the manner in. 
which many of the southward-flowing streams are rapidly cutting back into the 
catchment areas and capturing tlie drainage of the Tibetan rivers on the north 
I Jcnirnah Mxmrhester Oeographical Society, Vol. TX, 112 (1.803)]. Striking examples 
of this are furnished by the Ganges the Tista [H. H. Playden ; Memoirs,. 

Gcoloffical Survey of India, Yol. XXXVl, pt. 2 (1907)], the Ariin [A. M. 
Heron . Ueeords, Geological Survey of India, Yol. LJV, 210 (1022)], and the Sind 
river in Kaslimir [l\. I). Oldham: Records, Geohgical Survey of India, Vol. 

XXXI, 142 (1004)]. 

A most in.structive example of tliis rapid cutting back of the southward¬ 
flowing streams on the southern flanks of Kaiichenjunga in Sikkim has been des¬ 
cribed by Prof. Garwood [“ The Geological Struc-ture and Physical Features of 
Sikkim ” in D. W. Froshfield’s • Konnd Kangchenjimga ”, 206 (1003)]. Here the 
Rathong Ohu [Chu—stream or river (Tibetan)] and Praig Chu, feeders of the 
Great llangit., have cut back their heads so rapidly that they luivo actually 
truncated and captured Avhat wa.s formerly an important eastward-flowing tribut¬ 
ary of the Tista. So rapid has been the work of these tAAm streams that they 
have cut deep chasms or gorges across the old valley. Avith the result that the 
remnant of this former tributary of the Tista is now only a small stream, Avhicli 
occupies a nearly level upland glen, three miles in length and some 2,000 feet 
uboA'c the floor of the Rathong Chu, and this elevation is maintained nearly to 
its mouth, whence it empties itself by precipitous cascades into the valley be- 
neai li ’b This rapid head erosion and “ piracy ” on the part of the Rathong Chu 
is ascribed to recent elevation of the Kaiicheiijunga massif lying to the north ; 
such elevation would increase the gradient and consequently the erosive power 
of the Rathong Clm while not affecting that of tha eastward-flowing stream, 
which Av'ould be merely tilted sideways [op. cit. 29'8 ; see also “ Notes on a Map 
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»of the Glaciers of Kanclieiijunga ’’ by the same author in Qmgmphical Jourmd, 
Vol. XX, 13 (1902)]. Here we see that local uplift will account not only for the 
formation of a deep gorge on the flank of a range, but also to some extent for those 
•curious side valleys which, as Prof. Garwood graphically expresses it, appear to 
he suspended in mid air high above the level of the main valley, wliicli they join 
in a sheer precipice. The difference of level between these “ hanging ” valleys 
and the main stream is thus due partly to more rapid erosion of the channel oJ 
the latter, through a steepening of gradient attributable to uplift of the moun¬ 
tains at its head, but partly, in Prof. Garwood’s opinion, to the recent occupation 
of the hanging valleys by glaciers which have protected them from the effects 
of river erosion. 

Origin of gorges . — Such uplift hfis also been regarded as a contributory cause 
of the deep and narrow gorges to be seen in so many of the Himalayan rivers. In 
a previous part (p. 2fH), reference has already been made to these gorges and 
various possible modes of origin suggested. Two of these are of special interest, 
and are regarded as embodying the main principles involvetl. 'fhey are— 

(1) that the Himalayan drainage system had been established before the 

ranges, across which the rivers now cut, had become a.'ces of 
special elevation, and that when elevation linally took place its rate 
was not so great as to interrupt the course of the river, whicii was 
therefore able to keep its channel open by abrasion across the 
rising range ; 

(2) that the old rivers have been dammed by the rising ranges and their 

valleys thus become lakes, the waters of which eventually over¬ 
flowed and carved out gorges. 

The first of these theories, which we owe to Mr. 11. B. Medlicott [Manual of 
the Geology of India, Ist edition, 670 (1879)], has been applied with striking success 
by Mr. R. 1). Oldham to the river-valleys of the Himalaya and neigiibouring 
areas. In the comparatively young mountains of Baluchistan, Avhich was still 
under the sea after the Himalaya had l)ecome dry land, he has followed out the 
earlier stages in the process of the formation of gorges and has subsequently^ 
extended these principles to the Himalaya themselves [Geoymjjhical Journal. 
Vol. Ill, 169 (1894)]. He has suggested that the preseait gorges of the Indus 
and the Brahmaputra lie along the alignment of valleys winch were dsihried at 
the time when the uplieaval of the Himalaya first began and wlieii a ])air of 
longitudinal valleys was established along the northern face of the rising mass 
round the extremities of which the drainage escaped towards the souDh. This 
assumption is borne out by the observations of Mr. Medlicott, who has showti 
that the great Himalayan rivers are “ antecedent ” and that their debouchures 
in Siwalik times were where they^ are at the present day {supra, p. 289), whilst 
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the nature of tlie Indus valley Tertiary deposits is evidence of the existence of a 
structural valley along the line of the Indus at a very early date {supra, p. 344). 

The second theory has been advanced by Sir Sydney Biirrard to explain the 
origin of the gorge of the Brahmaputra {Ann. Rep. Board of Scientific Advice 
for India, 1905-06, 07 ; also supra, pt. Ill, 262J. He has suggested that an old 
river-valley, having become blocked by the rise of a mountain range, has been 
filled by a lake, the overflow from wfdch has subsequently cut a channel resulting 
in the present gorge. Such a diversion of drainage has been shown by Mr. R. D. 
Oldham to have occurred in one instance in Baluchistan [Records, Geological 
Survey of India, Vol. XXV, 28 (1892)], but in this case there is no tendency for 
the new channel to become a gorge. The water, where it issued from a lake, 
would hold no sediment and would consequently have practically no abrasive 
power, hence, except in areas of extreme aridity, the sides of the outlet valley 
w'ould be w'orn away by atmospheric denudation concurrently with the excava¬ 
tion of the new channel, and the valley would have gently sloping, rather than 
precipitous, sides. 

Tliere are several other difficulties in the way of the application of this pro¬ 
cess to fhc Himalayan gorges. In the first place, we should expect to find well- 
marked lake deposits in the basins above the gorges. These, however, have no¬ 
where been recognised; the previously accepted views of the lacustrine origin 
of the Karcwas of Kashmir have been disputed [supra, p. 343; also Ellsworth 
Huntington: The Pulse of Asia, 22 (1907)], whilst the description given by 
the late Sir Richard Strachey of the Pleistocene deposits of the Upper Sutlej 
valley [Quarterly Journal, Geological Society, Vol. VII, 306 (1851)] points to an 
origin in part, if not entirely, fluviatile. 

On th(!i other hand, basins of this kind filled with fluviatile deposits, and in 
some cases even holding lakes, are commonly found above gorges in almost aU 
paiia of the world, but it can usually be shown that they are due to the obstruc¬ 
tion caused by hard bands of rock nmuing across tlie valley. Thus, in the case 
of the Sutlej, the stream after passing through the sedimentary beds of Hundes 
encounters the hard granite of the great Himalayan range ; its rate of erosion 
is retarded, and, while sUwly wearing its way down into a narrow trough in the 
hard rock, it works also laterally in the softer beds, and so produces a broad basin 
above, in which alluvial deposits accumulate, and a gorge or “ narrows ’’ below. 
[For details as to these processes see Sir A. Geikie: Tlie. Scenery of Scotland 
(1001); also Chamberlain and Salisbury: Geology Processes and their remits 
(1906)]. I’hiis the gorges have been developed concurrently with the open basins 
behind the range.s rather than after, and as a consequence of the damming of, 
these. 

The two hypotheses above quoted are mutually conflicting, but so little is yet 
known of the actual conditions of the Himalayan rivers that it is desirable to 
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keep both in view. One fact, however ia clear, namely, that until systematic 
observations have been made of most of the great Himalayan rivers on the lines 
of the admirable work of Mr. R. D. Oldham in the Sind valley in Kashmir [-Recoi'diS, 
Geological Survey of India, XXXI, 142 (1904)] and of I'rof. Oarwood in Sikkim 
[Quarterly Journal, Geological Society, Vol. LVIII, 703 (1902) : Geographical Jour¬ 
nal, XX, 13 (1902); Appendix to D. W. Freshlield’s Eomd Kmgchenjunga 
(1903)], we can make no advance in India in this most fascinating branch of 
historical research, the history of tlie surface features of the earth. 

The Indobrahm, — In two papers published independently and almost simul¬ 
taneously Sir Edwin Pascoe and Dr G. E. Pilgrim have advanced an interesting 
hypothesis regarding the early river-systems of the Himalayan area [Q'mrterly 
Journal, Geological Society, Vol. DXXV, pt. 3, 138-156 (1919) and Journal, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. XV, 81-99, (1919)]. Briefly stated, it is that 
in Eocene times, a g\ilf of the sea exterided from Sind to Afghanistan, and east 
and south-east through the Punjab to near Naini Tal. On the elevation of the 

Himalaya, tiiis gave place to a river, the head-waters of which consisted of the 

Assam portion of the present-day Brahmaputra. This flowed west and north¬ 
west along the foot of the Himalaya as far as the north-western Punjab, where it 

turned southwards along the line of the modern Indus, into the Arabian Sea. 
T his postulated river Sh Edwin Pascoe calls the “ Indobrahm Two rivers, 
which flowed into the Bay of Bengal, cut back and beheaded this old Indobrahm. 
the eastern of the two capturing the Assam portion to form the modern Brahma¬ 
putra, and the western gradually capturing the portion between A warn and the 
present Jumna. The Attock part of the present Indus was a cributary of the 
old river, which tributary cut its way back into Kashmir, ihere capturing the 
head-waters of a large river which either drained north-westwards into the Oxus 
or curved south-wmst into Afghanistan, — the forerunncA of the 'J’sangpo, but 
flowing in the reverse direction. One of the princip-l arguments put forward by 
Pascoe and Pilgrim in support of tins iiypothesis is the tendency of the tribu¬ 
taries of the supposed Indobrahm to flow ia a direction opposite to that of the 
modern trunk river. If but one feeder had been observed to take a course con¬ 
trary to that of the main stream, it might have been attributed to some local 
accident of topography, but when all the principal affluents of a long section 
of the river do so, it is indicated that the Indobrahm flowed from east to west, 
when the tributaries were developed, and that its direction of flow has been 
reversed. Another piece of evidence is the presence in the Ganges, Brahma¬ 
putra and Indus of identical species of fresh-water dolphins and turtles, which 
are not found elsewhere, and must have been evolved in a connected river- 
system. The former argument has been used by Sir Sidney Burrard [supra, p. 
221) to show that the Tsangpo, the upper or Tibetan portion of the Brahmaputra, 
has also undergone reversal of its direction of drainage. In the passage referred 
to he concludes that the Tsangjm formerly flowed from east to west and conjee- 
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tures that it escaped from Tibet tlirough the Himalaya either over the Phiito 
pass and through the defile of the Kali Gandak, through the Karnali basin or 
along the course of the present Sutlej or the Indus. Sir Bdv,rin Pascoe {loc. ciL, 
p. 148) still further suggests that the early Tsangpo flowed west and north¬ 
west from Pemakoi to Gilgit, and that its uppermost waters were captured in 
turn, perhaps, first by the Irrawaddy or its tributary the Chindwin, and finally 
by the Indobrahm. The latter cut back westwards along the already excavated 
valley of the Tsangpo, capturing its tributaries one by one, and completely 
reversing its drainage.. The Kali Gandak and the Sutlej ms^y have captured 
higher portions of this river, and the Attock tributary of the Indobralim may 
have captured it in Gilgit. 
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CHAPTER as. 

ECONOMIC GEOLOGY OF THE HIMALAYA. 

The Hiirialayan region is strikingly poor in minerals of economic value, there 
being only three industries which can be said to be established on a commercial 
basis ; these are the salt and the slate quarries in Kangra district and the sapphire 
and aquamarine mines of Kashmir. Active prospecting by the Mineral Survey 
of Kashmir, under Mr. C. S. Middlemiss, has resulted m the discovery of many 
mineral deposits of potential value. 

Salt .—The salt quannes are situated at Guma and Drang in Mandi State •, 
they are at present only of local importance, the output in 1932 being about 3,555 
tons. 

Slate .—The Kangra slate quarries, which are at Kanyara, have been worked 
with considerable success for many years past. 

The rock is not a true clay slate, but is sufEcientiy fissile for the production 
of slabs and roofing-slates. 

PhyUitic slate, splitting into fairly thin glossy-surfaced laminae and belonging 
to the Silurian system or older, is known near Banihai and a few other places in 
Kashmir. It has aheady been extensively used with success for roofing many 
of the Banihai cart-road bungalows. A purer black slate from Mohri Dor in the 
Gulmarg hills is also known. Both these varieties, especially the latter, may 
have a large future of usefulness in Kashmir. 

Sapphire. —Some fifty years ago the beautiful azure blue sapphire of Sumjam 
in Padar, Zanskar, Kishtwar tahsil, was accidently discovered at an altitude of 
16,000 feet among rocks which have since been determined as felspathic pegmatite 
veins in actinolite-tremolite schist lentioles in the marble bands of the area. 
The actinolite-tremolite schist appears to have been a modification of the marble. 
Large quantities of excellent stones were found and they yielded considerable 
revenue to the Kashmir Government and doubtless much profit to illicit traffickers 
in the stones as well as to those licensed to work the mines. Subsequently the 
actual source of the rock sapphires appeared to be exhausted, though the placer 
deposit continued to yield a diminishing output. 

Later on, several new veins of corundum, sapphire and pink corundum 
(ruby) were discovered in the above area and in its neighbourhood. The quantity 
available of these as estimated by recent work of the Kashmir Mineral Survey, 
is certainly very great. In colour, the sapphire is of a pale china-blue tint, but 
more generally it is a rich sky blue, which in the best stones becomes extremely 
vivid. Occasionally a more slaty blue tint appears. 


An account of the sapphire and aquamarin*’ miacB, by 
(l»30). 


A. M. Heron, is gi^cn in the HimMayan Journal, Vol. IT, 21 
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The colour is irregularly and unevenly distributed in the sapphire crystals, 
being found in stripes and patches of diiferent dimensions among the milky grey 
and colourless corundum. 

A reddish tint is also found, though somewhat rare. Where found it varies 
from paie pink to rosy red, and in a few cases to carmine with a slight blue tone 
in the red. The finding of true deep coloured rubies is probably only a matter 
of carefully working the veins and following them in depth. 

Aquamafim~-Th& semi-precious gem-^tone, aquamarine, a variety of beryl, 
is found at Dasu on the Braldn River, in Baltistan in the Skgrdii tahsil of 
Kashmir. 

The stones are of somewhat slight depth of colour, but have great limpidity 
and brilliano<3 wlien cut and set suitably. In pendant size and form they have 
a most attractive appearance, and they are in considerable demand in Kashmir 
by both Europeans and Indians. In cut gem form they are sold at Rs. 3-12 
per carat, and in uncut form, at lis. 21-12 per tola (about 68 carats). 

Some veins of this gem-stone have also been discovered in Padar ildlia, but 
they have not been exploited so far. They bear aquamarine and beryl varying 
in colour from a pale or, perhaps one should say, delicate sea-green tint, and in 
one case to blue approaching sapphire-blue, 

Mr. Tipper found [Re^erdSy Geohgical Survey of India, Voi. LV, 13 (1923)] 
beryls of pleasing colour and some of almost gem quality at Sirwigh-o-gaz, a 
summer grazing-ground in western Chitral. 

Abrasives {polishing -Near Khimamuh in the Vihi district, Kash¬ 

mir, occurs the geologically well-known Gangainopteris rock. When powdered 
to \arious degrees of fineness it makes a mild abrasive and effective polishing 
and scouring material for metals, marble, serpentine, cement floors, etc. 

Sulphide of antimony (stibnite) occurs in some quantity near 
the Shigri glacier in the valley of the Chandra river in Ijaliaul. The locality has 
long been known [E. R. Mallet : Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. V, 166 
(1886)], but no success has attended attempts to work it. 

Arsenic—A small production of orpiment has been reported from Cliitral 
for years [B,ecords, Geological Survey of India, Vol. LIV, 17 (1922)], from six depos¬ 
its in crystailine limestones. Realgar occurs as well and fluorite is found in 
both minerals. At another locality, Partial [Records, Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. LV, J4 (1923)], only realgar occurs, in scattered patches in calcareous shales 
of Cretaceous age. 

Specimens have also been obtained from the Rishipjerab valley in Hnnza 
and the Shankalpa glacier in Kumaiin [Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. 
XXXV, 28 (1907)], but the amount available in either locality is unknown. 

Barytes.—hs^rytes is found penetrating the Great Limestone of the Biasi 
tahsil of Kashmir in tlie familiar form of narrow veins at several places. Its 
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modern industrial uses for paint, litliopone, and in the ceramic iind glass indtis- 
triea must await the general industrial development of the counfcrv and the pro¬ 
vision of easy communications. 

. Bauxite, bawitic clays and kaolin .—A very pure form of bauxite, forming 
a surface layer, averaging some 4 feet in thickness and passing downwards into 
bauxitie clay and kaolin or china clay, has been discovered at a large number 
of places in Jammu Province, Bauxite is an ore of aluminium, whereas the 
bauxitie clays are used for making refractories and the kaolin in the pottery 
industry. 

The bauxite is of the diaspore variety, having one molecule of water only, 
and contains between 70 and 80 per cent alumina and 1 to 5 per cent silica. 
'Ihe coal of Jammu occurs in close connection with the bauxite, stratigTaphically 
at an horizon 60 feet above it, and could be used for calcining the bauxite, d’be 
quantity of first grade bauxite has been estimated to be about 1,810,000 tons, 
that of the second grade being roughly about 10,000,000 tons, easily available 
at the surface. Kaolin, known locally as “ makol occurs in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the bauxite and tiles and pottery a,rticles have been made from it. 

Bentonite. —Bentonite, a clay with several useful industrial properties, forms 
a continuous bed 2 feet thick in the gently dipping tSiwalik conglomerates, extend¬ 
ing for 28 miles, at least, in the neighbourhood of Blumber, Jammu Province, 
Kashmir. 

Borax .—Borax is found in Ladakh, where it is obtained as an efliorescenc© 
from, the surface of the alluvium of the Piiga valley. The superficiaJ coating is 
scraped up and boiled with water in coppers ; tlte resulting brine is then cooled 
in small pits, when the borax crystallises out. The production at Puga is quite 
insignificant, almost the whole supply of borax brought into India being imported 
from Central and Western Tibet. 

Chromium .—Pure olivine-chromite rock (dunite) has been discovered in tbe 
higher bills of Kashmir near Dra,s, Betnbat and Tashgam, where it is present in 
enormous quantifies, forming large mountain masses. Without any road com¬ 
munications other than a bridle path, and with a high pass of 11,300 feet (the 
Zoji La) between it and the Valley of Kashinir, it is practically impossible, to 
considei’ this bulky ore for industrial purposes at present. 

But in this connection it may be of some importance to remark that there is a 
possibility c)f finding platinum, which has not so far been discovered by the 
Kashmir Mineral Survey, in the peridotites, pyroxenites and dunites of the above 
areas or further north-west in Gilgit Wazarat, if proper exploration is carried on. 
These are tlie rocks^in which platiimiii is generally found. 

Coak— The chief occurrences of coal in tlie Himalaya are among tljc Gond- 
wana rocks of the Darjeeling Terai and Assam DuSrs and in the '^I'ertiary beds of 
Jammu and Kashmir, 
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As already pointed out [su-pra, p. 287) the Gondwana coal is usually too' 
crushed to be of commercial value and such attempts as have hitherto been made 
to work it have not met with success. 

Coal of excellent quality (semi-anthracite) occurs in the province or Jammu,. 
Kashmir*, consisting of a number of seams 2 to 20 feet thick in the Subathu series^ 
Its continuity over a distance of 36 miles has been proved, though concealed here 
and there under debris or under the overlying rocks. The quantity may be 
reckoned to be over 100,000,000 tons easily available within a reasonable depth* 
Samples from the various deposits yield 60 to 82 per cent of Bxed carbon. 

In the Ka,rewa (Pliocene) deposits of the Kashmir Valley extensive and thick 
beds of lignite have been discovered by the Mineral Survey Department of Kash- 
mii'. So far, the Nichahom (Handwara) and Shaliganga areas have been mapped 
and proved, and the estimated quantity available in these areas is 128,000,000 
tons, but the presence of lignite in other parts of the valley is also known, and a 
much greater quantity of this fuel is confidently expected. It is not a high class 
fuel, but it has its other uses for the manufacture of gas, oil and tar, etc. Lignite 
is also found underlying the Nummulitic limestone of Thakiaia, in an outcrop 
over 18 miles in length. It occurs in lenticular seams, up to 3 feet in thickness, 
on two horizons, of fair quality, but the high inclination of the seams, and the 
extreme crushing of the coal, militate against its successful exploitation. 

Copper.—Copper-ore, chiefly in the form of the sulphide, chalcopyrite, is 
common in the schistose beds of the Daling series in Darjeeling district {supra, 
p, 296) and in Sikkim [Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XLII, 75 
(1912)] and in the similar rocks of the Himalayan zone in the Lesser Himalaya 
of Kumaun, 

As a rule the lodes are patchy and irregular and no successful attempt has yet 
been made to exploit them on a large scale. 

Ores of copper have long been known in the Kashmir State, and old workings 
are in evidence at Shumahal and Lashtial. The Mineral Survey Department 
has discovered the presence of copper ore in the copper bed of Gainta and Sukh- 
wal Cali, also in the Bad nala, Biasi tahsil, at Kangan, Sindh Valley, Kashmir, 
as well as at various places in Kishtwar tahsil. These deposits have not been 
examined in any great detail, though some of them have been mapped on a lafge 
scale. Not being in the form of regular beds they require careful examination, 
and it is quite likely that some of them may become useful deposits of copper 
when properly developed. 

Fuller’s earth. —Fuller’s earth forms a 7-foot bed near Budil, Bajouri tahsil 
of Jammu Province, in a -slate formation of the older rocks of the area, A largo 
quantity of it is easily available at the surface, but its unfavourable situation, far 
away from the plains, among the lower hills at the foot of the main Pir Panjal 
ranges, may stand in the way of its being put to any use in the near future. 
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■■■ Gold. —Gold is found in small quantities in the gravels of slmost all the chief 
xivers of the Himalaya [V, Ball: Manual of the Geology of India, pt. 3 (1881)] 
and its recovery proiddes occupation for the Iccal inhabitants during the winter, 
when agricultural work is at a standstill. 

In the Indus and its tributaries, and in the Sutlej, wasliing by means of 
primitive cradles is carried on to a considerable extent, but the results are at 
present too insignificant to raise this intermittent occupation to the status of a 
regular industry. 

In the Eastern Himalaya, the gravels of the Brahmaputra and neighbouring 
rivers have long been known to be auriferous [J. M. Maclaren : Records, Geological 
Survey of India, V^oL XXXI, 206 (1904)], but so far no serious attempt has been 
made to exploit them on modern principles. 

In Tibet, tlie goldfields of Eudok and Thok dalimg have been worked from 
very early antiquity and Herodotus’ reference to the gold-digging ants, with 
the many ingenions commentaries to which it gave rise, is no doubt familiar to 
everyone, [For literature on the subject see Manual of the Geology of India, pt. 3, 
Art. Gold (1881)]. The output of the Tibetan fields, however, is quite unknown^ 
a circumstance to which the many stories of their fabnlous wealth are no doubt 
to be attributed. 

Gold is also found in Afghanistan, but what was formerly the most produc¬ 
tive mine in the country, that of Kandahar, has long been closed owing to the 
miners having lost the vein [C. L. Gxiesbach : Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. XVni, pt. 1, 56 (1881)], 

Graphite, gypsum, ochres. —Enormous quantities of these minerals occur 
grouped together along a line of country fifteen miles long, to the north of the 
Jb.elum valley cart-road near Braripura, in the Uri tahsil of Kashmir. 

The ochres, especially those of Eata Sar, are fairly rich in colouring matter, 
and need hut little preparation to make good oil paints. About 160,000 tons 
are known at the surface in this locality ; they are also kiiown at Jhuggi and Xur 
Khwah in Bri tahsil. 

The graphite of the above locality is of the amorphous variety ; it is distri¬ 
buted through a 400-foot thickness of phyllites and contains only 25 to 30 per 
cent carbon. 

In addition to the above, flake gi-aphite is also found in the Kashmir State 
in the neighbourhood of the sapphire mines, Padar, Kishtwar. It is distributed 
as flakes in a number of bands varying in thickness from 6 feet to as much as 
SO to 40 feet, and having a great e:rtension along the strike. ^ The quantity 
available of both varieties is certainly very great. 

The gypsum .is a pure alabaster-like product of the alteration 
C>f a pyritiferous limestone. Hundreds of millions of tons, forming mountain 
sides, lie exposed for easy quarrying. 
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Grypsuni also occurs in thick beds, as the product of tiie alteration of 
limestone, in lower Spiti, at; a short distance above the jimction of the Spiti and, 
Sutlej rivers. Although the quantity available is very large and the quality 
high, the locality is too far from markets and too inaccessible to offer any pros¬ 
pects of remunerative exploitation of the deposits [H. H. Hayden: Memoir 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXVI, pt. 1, 101 (1904)]. 

Iron. —Iron-ore is known to occur in some quantity in the lower hills in 
Kumauii [T. H. Hughes : Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. VII, 15 
(1874)], where numerous attempts have been made to establish a smelting 
industry on a commercial basis. All attempts failed hoW'ever, presumably owing 
to the cost of transport of ore and fuel and there does not seem to he much pros¬ 
pect of a successful revival of the industry. 

As in most other parts of India, iron was once W'orked at several places in 
Jammu, and Kashmir; the excellent suspension bridge at Hainban over the Chenab 
River was built of iron smelted from the ores of Chakar, Matah or Salal in Riasi 
tahsil of Jammu Province (where innumerable pits are still noticeable honey¬ 
combing the country), during the rule of late Maharaja Raiibir Singh. These 
deposits have not yet received the serious attention of the .Mineral Survey of 
Kashmir, but a 15-foot thick bed of pure hfematite has been located by the Mineral 
Survey at Khandli in Rajouri, fomiing lenticular masses of sometimes great 
extension in the Xummulitic series, whose conti.nuation towards the north-west 
has also been proved. This ore contains 60 per cent of iron. 

Lead, silver .—The galena deposits of Biiniar in Uri tahsil, Kashmir, have 
been explored at various times in a desultory W'^ay and without much success. 
Recent work there by the Mineral Survey of Kashmir has indicated the probability 
that these galena veins form the north-western continuation of the Ramsu and 
Khaleni occurrences recently discovered, along the line of strike of the containing 
rocks. The galena from these localities has been found to contain OT per cent 
silver. Old workings of galena are also known in Nigote snb-division of Riasi 
tabsil, and muck ore is alleged to have been WT)n from them in the past. 

Recent work by the Mineral Survey has shown the occurrence of galena at 
various other places in the Great Limestone formation of Riasi tahsil, along the 
line of strike of the Nigote deposit. 

During his survey of Chitral, Mr. G. H. Tipper found numerous occurrences 
of galena, zinc-blende, copper and iron pyrites, tetrabedrite and jamesonite in 
the quartzifcic portions of the Sarikol shales, and galena associated with azurite, 
occurs at Chapari. 

Manganese. —Manganese ore has been located recently at a place 1 mile west 
of Lidrer nala. Radar, .Kishtwar, where it is found impregnating a quartz vein 
200 feet long and 4 feet thick. No analysis has so far been made. 

Marble and serpentine. —Marble of fair quality is known in several places in 
Kashmir. A layer of it, white to grey in colour, near Braripura, is available for 
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omaniental builciing purpoHes in very large quantitieiis. Other excellent marbles 
and serpentines are found distributed in the higher hilly areas. These, except 
. the translacent apple*^green serpentine {“ Zehr Mohurathe poison detector) 
from Shigar, are too far away from civilisation to be of economic value. The 
Zehr Mohura ” is carved into small cups and other articles >and has a pleasing 
appearance. 

Cinnabar has been detected in coucentrates from aiinferons sands 
from the Chitral river [^Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. LTV, 26 (1922)]. 

I Nickel—Oxe& of nickel have recently been discovered at Ramsu, Euniar 
'and Khaleni, and also in the neighbourhood of the Sapphire Mine.s, Paclar, and in 
the copper-bearing horizon of Riasi tahsil, all in Kiishmlr. The surface samples 
in certain cases gave a good percentage of nickel (in one case 1,'68 j)er cent), but 
no opportunity has been found so far to examine these occurrences in any great 
detail. 

Petroleum.~The development of the Khaur Oilfield near Rawalpindi by the 
A-ttock Oil Company, and the recent discovery of a bituminous horizon with thin 
veins of asphalt at various places in the Jammu Province of Kashmir, hold out 
hopes that liquid fuel in the form of petroleum, may be hidden in one or more 
suitable geological structures, such as the Nar-Budhan dome and the Ramnagar 
“ terrace ” aheady discovered. Others ma}^ be brought to light by future survey 
work in rocks of the same age and composition as those existing at Khaur. But 
this is a matter about which there can be no certainty until deep drilling is under¬ 
taken. 


Crude oil and many other useful by-products can also be obtained from lig¬ 
nite by its distillation, as the following yield per ton of Kashmir lignite shows 

Liquor.gaUons. 

Sulphate of ammonia 10'8G lbs. 

Oil.gallons. 

Spirit from gas scrubber.1*00 gallons. 

Gas ..... ..(about) 4,250 e. ft. 


Talc {steatite ),—A pure, compact, translucent talc of the pailest shade of 
yellowish green occurs in the Great Limestone at several places *in the Kia,si 
tahsil of Jammu Province in Kashmir. Others of a slate-grey colour are also 
found. The several exposures have been surveyed, and thick veins located and 
mapped, but their luidergrotuid continuation cannot be determined without devel¬ 
opment work. There is enough visible for anyone interested in the trade to 
start work upon. | 

M 
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Zinc. —Zmc blende occurs in the Great Limestone near Darabi, Eiasi tahsli^ 
Kashmir, forming veins and lenticles in it. The ore lenticles vary in dimensions 
from a few cubic feet to as much as 576 cubic feet, and the veins vary in length 
from a few inches to as much as 160 feet and in width from a few inches to 10 
feet. A specimen of pure ore gave on analysis 67'62 per cent zinc. Cadmium 
to the extent of 0*174 per cent has also been reported to be present in it. Zinc- 
bearing calcite veins also occur at various other places in the Great Limestone 
on the line of strike of the Darabi occurrence. On account of its lenticular 
nature only actual mining can prove the depth of the ore. A few^^ thousand tons 
could be collected from the surface. 
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FOLDING IN THE 
SUB-HIMALAYAN ZONE 


PLATE XXXIX 




Pig. 1. Simple folding. 


Kg. 2, Beversed foldiDg. 
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Pig. 3. Ovecthrust. 
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FIG. 4. SECTION THROUGH THE KOTAH DUN. 
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FIG. 5. SECTION WEST OF KALAUNIA NADI. 
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FIG. 6. SECTION .ACROSS THE SONA NADI. 
Sc^le I Inch^l Mile. 


FIGS. 4 to 7. SECTIONS THROUGH THE SUB HIMALAYA OF GARHWAL AND KUMAUN. 
{q/'ier C. S, Middlemm. Mem,, Geological Survey of India, XXJV, It, 2.) 


r = Recent, 

d — U. Siwalik Conglomerate, 
c ••=» M. Siw&lik sand rock, 
b =« L, Siw^ik (Nihan) sandstone, 
a «s Num.mu.Utic. 


Ti ~ Tal series, 
t - Trap. 

X ~ Purple slate, 
z =« Crystalline schist, 
f -- Paulies, 


fl|t6.No.a4-M.D.l932. 


MELICUINCOGRAPhCO at the survey of INfUA OFFICES, OEHRA DUN. 


FIG. 7. SECTION EAST OF THE GANGES. 
Scale 1 Inches 12 Miles, 
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FIG. 3, vSEGTION FROM SPlU RIVER, ABOVE MAN I, TO ENSA. 
(after B. B. Hat/den, Mem., Geoloffical Survey of India, XXXVIy pt. 1.) 
Scale 1 Inch = S Miles. 
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